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GOETHE AND SCHILLER 



BOOK L 

MODERN TIMES. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The peaceful and worthy inhabitants of Mannheim, the 
capital city of the Electorate of the Palatinate, had long gone 
to their rest ; the streets were empty and deserted, the houses 
dark. But up in the comer-^window of the comer-house on 
the palace square, there was a shimmer of a faint dusky light, 
like that of a sick-room lamp. 

But the night-watchman, who had just proclaimed the third 
morning hour with his stentorian voice, knew better than that, 
and looked up at the lighted window with a shake of the head 
as he turned the corner. 

" M'sieur Schiller has not gone to bed yet,'^ he muttered ; 
"must be writing the whole night through again. But I 
won't stand it. I promised Herr Streicher always to look up 
to the window, and to object whenever the light burned after 
one o'clock. And to-day I'll try it, for an honorable man 
must keep his promise." 

And with a mighty voice the night-watchman began to 
shout: " Herr Schiller ! Ho! Herr Schiller ! " 

The lighted comer- window was darkened by a shadow, the 
noise of an opening sash resounded, and a somewhat harsh, 
rough voice inquired : " Who is calling me ? Who called my 
name?" 

"I, Herr Schiller — ^Night-watchman Fabian," roared the 
man. 

"What do you want of me, you respectable guardian of 
the respectable town of Mannheim ? " 

" To beg you to put out your light and go to bed." 
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8 QOETHE AND SCHILLER 

" A wonderful notion," shouted the voice, with a roar of 
laughter. " How did you come by the insane idea, and what 
concern of the watchman is the light in my window ? " 

"None, really, I know," shouted the watchman, "but I 
promised my daughter's music-teacher, Herr Streicher, to pay 
attention to your window, and to call up and beg you, in the 
name of your dear friend, to be so good as to put out your 
light and go to bed, as often as I might see a light burning in 
your window after one." 

" A ridiculous whim of Herr Streicher," the invisible man 
at the window answered, laughing. " And I only wonder you 
burdened yourself with the task, for his pleasure." 

" Do not wonder, sir, for I don't do it for nothing. Herr 
Streicher said that whenever I call you and beg you to go to 
bed, I need pay but half-price for my daughter's next music- 
lesson, and I therefore beg you, Herr Schiller, to be so kind 
as to tell Herr Streicher to-morrow that I have done as he 
wished. And now you may do as you please, and sleep or 
wake at discretion. I have done my duty. Good-night, Herr 
SchiUer." 

"Good-nighi" 

The poet shut the window hastily, and with a shiver drew 
tight across his breast the threadbare coat which served him 
as a dressing-gown. 

"That good, faithful Streicher," he murmured. "He is 
such an honest soul and means so well by me, and has no 
suspicion how he has hurt me this day. I was just in the 
finest glory of enthusiasm ; all the wretchedness and misery 
of life had fallen away. I had ceased to shiver ; there were 
no persecuting creditors, no worries, and no sorrows of the 
heart on earth. I was in thine heaven. Father Zeus ! and 
there comes my friend's messenger and calls me back to the 
cold, forlorn world. The fire of my enthusiasm has gone out, 
and now I feel that there is no fire in the stove ! " 

His great blue eyes rested upon the tall broad iron stove 
on the other side of the dimly lighted room ; but there were 
only a few smouldering coals to be seen in it. 

" No fire," sighed Schiller, with a shrug ; " and no wood to 
kindle another one. Oh, poor, feeble child of mankind 1 The 
glowing flames of the heart do not suffice to warm the stiffen- 
ing limbs, and the prose of life is forever dragging you down 
out of the golden realms of poesy. But no. I will notjbe ruled 
by this tyrant prose. It shall have no power over me ; I will 
defy it ! Pardon me, friend Streicher, that I cannot do your 
wilL Your night-watchman has called me to go to sleep, but 
f 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 

Don Carlos summons me to keep vigils. I must not let 
the Spanish prince wait. Luckily the coflfee-machine is still 
standing on the stove ; if it has only kept waim, there is help 
for this poor shivering body." 

He strode rapidly through the room, knelt before the chim- 
ney-hole, lifted the brown coflfee-pot from the ashes, took sev- 
eral long draughts, and carefully replaced the pot in the 
warmth. 

It was a queer sight, the long, lank figure in its grayish- 
yeUow flannel coat and white, pointed cap, kneeling before 
the fire and busying itself with the coflfee-pot. If the wor- 
shippers, of both sexes, of the famous writer of tragedies had 
seen Schiller thus, they would never have believed that this 
young man, in his tasteless and poverty-stricken costume, this 
ungainly figure, with bony, unhandsome face, and yellowish 
hair, falling, for want of a ribbon to hold his queue in order, 
in dishevelled locks over his sunken cheeks, was the author 
of the three tragedies which had been filling Germany for 
some years past with amazement, admiration, and terror, 
mounting to heaven from the grave of the dying era, like a 
column of fire, with glowing, consuming flames. 

About ten years before, Goethe had moved all Germany to 
tears of enthusiasm with his ** Sorrows of Werther," and that 
wonderful book, half romance and half actuality, had struck 
all hearts as if by a lightning-flash, as if they were aU mere 
tow and needed but the flash of eloquence to inflame them. 
Goethe's "Werther" was like a revelation of the spirit of 
the world, in the tempest which broke over every soul, wel- 
comed like an angel messenger by the youth of Germany 
and all Europe. Each had listened reverently upon bended 
knee to the heavenly voice startling the soul with the sacred 
storm of passion from the slumber and torpor of prosaic life 
to the noble tempest of poesy, to the marvellous pain of un- 
satisfied craving, of love laying siege to heaven itself. And 
now, after scarcely ten years, when calm had hardly been 
restored, the dazded eyes had scarcely grown used to the 
wondrous celestial light that flashed at them from " Werther," 
a second wonder had already arisen — the period of tempest, 
whose father had been Klinger with his heavenward-striving 
dramas, engendered a second marvel, and again a new planet 
arose and shone upon Germany. 

In 1774 Goethe published the " Sorrows of Werther." All 
Germany, all Europe, received the work with passionate de- 
light, and greeted the author as a marvellous poet who had 
united into one symphony the joy and pain which moved the 
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10 OOETHE AND SCmLLER, 

soul of each individual human heart wherein every sigh and 
every thought of suffering, weeping, enjoying, rejoicing hu- 
manity found its expression. 

Schiller's first tragedy, " The Robbers," was first performed 
in 1782, and its effects were of the most tremendous and last- 
ing character. Goethe's " Werther ** had filled all hearts with 
enthusiasm for love, susceptibility ; Schiller filled them, 
through his "Robbers," with enthusiasm for freedom, hatred 
of tyranny. The greatness and freedom of the hiunan being 
found in the noble robber, Karl Moor, its ideal representative, 
and not alone every young girl, but every youth, delighted in 
the great-hearted robber, and despised and loathed the ty- 
rants who had driven the noblest of men to flee to the Bohe- 
mian forests and become a freebooter in order to escape the 
fetters of slavery and the service of princes. 

The enthusiasm for the hero of freedom, the robber Karl 
Moor, glowed in all hearts with the hatred of tyrants. The 
Hon couchant printed upon each copy of " The Robbers " with 
the motto, "In Tyrannos," was an emblem of the German 
people, who, stimulated by Schiller's tragedy, arose in wrath- 
ful pride against its tyrants, awakened to a consciousness of 
its own dignity by the spirited words of Moor. 

Said a German prince in those days : " If I had been the 
Almighty creating the world and had foreseen that 'The 
Robbers' would be written, I should never have brought 
the work of creation to completion." 

In one German city, the performance of the tragedy acted 
so powerfully upon the imaginations of the youth of the pop- 
ulace that twelve high-school boys made a plan to flee se- 
cretly from their homes and betake themselves to the forests 
of Bohemia, forming a band of robbers. Their preparations 
were completed and the future freebooters were to assemble 
the next night at a point agreed upon, near the city gate, 
when one of the youthful heroes could not restrain his tears 
on saying the last good-night to his mother, and so betrayed 
and destroyed the expedition. 

If the German public had delighted in the lovelorn suicidal 
hero, Werther, it now delighted in the suicidal robber-hero, 
Karl Moor, and as it was then filled with enthusiasm for the 
passion of love, so it now raved over freedom, and the nobil- 
ity of mankind. 

And the poet Schiller furnished ever new substance for this 
enthusiasm. Soon after his " Robbers " came a new tragedy 
of freedom, " Fiesco," and the sensation which it created was 
exceeded in turn by his "Louise Mtlller; or, Cabal and 
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Love." This was at once a glorification of love in its noblest 
aspects, and of the nobility of the human heart, and a curse 
upon the ancient prejudices which presumed to represent 
nobility and aristocratic birth as defensible privileges. 

" The Bobbers," "Fiesco,"and " Louise MOller " were the 
smouldering torches of the revolution which was to take place 
in Germany, at the same time that it was carried out bodily 
in France. In France royalty and nobihty were brought to 
the guillotine, in Germany they were brand-marked in the 
prince and marshal of " Cabal and Love." 

Goethe had created for the German people its ideal of love, 
Schiller gave it its ideal of freedom, and Germany glowed 
with the same fervor for the author of " The Robbers " as for 
the creator of "Werther." 

But, alas I the enthusiasm of the German people expresses 
itself in praise, but not in deeds or material rewards, and the 
Germans bestow upon their poets a portion of their hearts, 
but never a shai'e of their property. 

Schiller had given the Germans his three tragedies. They 
had traversed the German stage in all the glory of victorious 
success ; but Schiller was still the poor poet, whose sole pos- 
session was his invisible laurel-wreath, placed on his brow by 
the enthusiasm of the Germans. His coimtless worshippers 
saw him, in their imagination, perpetually crowned, and 
would have been horrified to see him in dressing-gown and 
pointed cap trying to fan the few embers to a glow to warm 
his coflfee. 

His effort was vain. The coals were too far gone, and the 
poet's breath not vigorous enough to rekindle them. 

**It is useless," sighed Schiller, placing the coffee-pot 
among the ashes, with a discouraged look ; " where there is no 
wood the case is hopeless." 

He slowly arose from his knees, and paced up and down, 
with his hands behind his back. The sorry tallow-candle 
that flickered upon a table covered with books and papers 
flared up as Schiller strode by, illuminating his lean figure, 
with its pale face, high brow, and blue eyes. This face was 
sombre and dispirited at first — ^but gradually assumed a dif- 
ferent expression, and the flickering light soon revealed to 
the dusky little room the face of an inspired poet with glow- 
ing eyes and a joyous smile. 

"Yes," he exclaimed, in a powerful voice ; " I will add that 
scene to the third act, and it shall be the greatest, strongest 
of the whole drama. Posa shall proclaim his lofty ideal of 
freedom neither to Prince Charles nor the queen, but to the 
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tyrant Philip himself. He shall hurl it in the tyrant's face, 
shall warm that rock of tyranny with the lightning of his 
words, and touch, in the heart of the bigoted, contemptuous 
sovereign the spring of human love. Oh I ye immortal gods, 
give me words, fire my thoughts, lend wings to my enthusi- 
asm, enable me to express what fills my whole soul with a 
stream of delight and poesy." 

He sprang to his writing-table and threw himself upon his 
old cane-seated chair with such impulsive force that it creaked 
and groaned. But Schiller did not hear it. His whole soul was 
in his work, his whole heart full of enthusiasm and dehght. 
With flying haste his hand sped over the paper and his smile 
grew ever more radiant. Now and then he shouted a word to 
himself, as he traced it that it might remain forever engraved 
upon the heart of the reader. But Schiller thought neither 
of his reader nor of the possible effect of his work — he was 
lost in the work itself. His whole soul was wrapt in poesy, 
in the exaltation of the great scene which he was adding to 
his tragedy. 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed, his pen flying like an arrow over the 
rustling paper, ** could but the enthusiasm of all the thou- 
sands who will share this hour rest upon my lips to kindle 
to a burning flame the gleam I see. Give up the unnatural 
adoration that destroys us, be thou our pattern of the eternal, 
the true, and the " 

A violent cough interrupted the inspiration poet, forcing him 
to abandon his recitation. The pen paused in his trembling 
hand and bodily pain dragged the composer from the realm 
of the ideal back into the actual world. 

He let fall his pen, that arrow which the gods bestowed 
upon him that he might cleave all the clouds of prejudice and 
opeh the heaven of poesy to rejoicing mankind ; and he laid 
his hand upon his coughing chest. 

** How that hurts, how sharp the pain is I It is as if the 
tyrant Phihp had hurled his dagger at my breast in revenge 
for his affironted majesty, and " 

A new attack of coughing silenced him and made the lonely 
room resound again. It sounded terrifying in his own ears, 
and he looked furtively over his shoulder, as if in search of 
the ghost that uttered such hollow sounds. 

" If this is to go on, it was hardly worth while to run away 
from my tyrannical duke," he said. " I should have done 
better to live out my wretched existence quietly as an army 
surgeon than to cough it out here as a German, and there- 
fore a hungry, poet." 
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But as he spoke bis lips trembled, and a noble resentment 
spoke out of his clear, mobile featurea 

" Silence ! " he cried, " silence I Shame upon you, Schiller, 
for thinking such a cowardly, unmanly thought. You would 
be a poet, Friedrich Schiller, and cannot even be a man. 
You would cUmb the heights of Parnassus and you collapse 
despairing, disheartened at the first ill that befalls you by the 
way and reminds you that you are but human — a human being 
daring to ascend to the seat of the gods. If you are a poet, 
Friedrich Schiller, remember that the gods watch over you 
and will not cruelly desert you in the midst of your career. 
No," he exclaimed, in a deep, powerful tone, raising his head ; 
"no, the gods will not desert me. They will grant me 
health, vigor, and long life, to complete the task which they 
have imposed upon mind, heart, and souL No, Parnassus 
rises before me, and I shall climb I " 

His eyes glowed and he looked upward ; he saw nothing of 
the low, dusky ceiling of his room, nothing of the meagre 
poverty of life which surrounded him. His clear eyes were 
gazing into infinity ; the low roof opened before him. '* He 
saw the heavens open, and the face of the blessed." 

A loud noise that rose from the street awoke him from his 
revery. It was the night-watchman's horn and call. 

"Four o'clock," murmured Schiller, "the night is coming 
to an end — and my candle too," he continued, with a smile, 
as he looked at the brass candlestick, from the rim of which 
the melted tallow was slowly dripping, while the wick col- 
lapsed into the hot grease. 

Schiller shrugged his shoulders. "I must interrupt my 
great scene, after all, and go to bed," he said. " Good friend 
Streicher begged in vain for the favor through the voice of 
his touting messenger of love, and now a tallow-candle forces 
me. Ah I what poor vn'etches we human beings are. A good- 
for-nothing, impersonal, material thing has more power over 
us than mind itself. And while we oflfer resistance to the 
human soul we let ourselves be conquered by a mere noth- 
ing. To bed, to bed. Farewell, my Posa I The poor human 
creature turns from you a few hours, but the sublime mind of 
man will soon return. Good-night, my Posa I " 

The wick of the wretched candle flamed up again, and then 
went out with a slight crackle in the liquid tallow. " That is 
right," laughed Schiller; "the poet, like a donkey, must 
know how to go his way in the dark, even though he were at 
the edge of a precipice." 

He felt his way through the small, dark room to his sleep- 
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ing-cabinet, undressed speedily, and in a few moments his 
loud, even breathing announced that a beneficent, refreshing 
sleep had descended upon the head of the youthful poet, 
Friedrich Schiller. 



CHAPTER n. 
THE POVERTY OF LIFE. 



Friedrich Schiller was still asleep when the pale winter sun 
stood high in the heavens, and the life of the small, provincial 
city had long been stirring in the alleys of Mannheim. Friedrich 
Schiller was still asleep and, exhausted by his cough and long 
vigils, might have slept much longer, if a loud knocking at his 
door and hasty steps in his room had not awakened him. 

A yoimg man presented himself upon the threshold, and 
called aloud a vigorous morning greeting. 

"That is the consequence, FVitz," he said, shaking his 
finger at Schiller ; " out of bed at night, and in it in the morn- 
ing! Did I not send the night-watchman to you with a 
message of friendship ? And he has been complaining already 
that it was in vain." 

" Do not be vexed, dear Andreas," cried Schiller, extending 
his hand to his friend, with a smile. " See, a poet must be 
a faithful and obedient servant of the muses, and cannot show 
them the door if they violate the proprieties and visit him at 
night" 

**BahI The nine muses would have been content if you 
had turned them out, and given them permission to return to- 
day. But, Fritz, get up ; I must talk over some grave and im- 
portant matters with you." 

Schiller was out of bed with a bound. " Grave and im- 
portant," he repeated, as he hastily dressed. "That sounds 
mysterious, Andreas, and as I look at you now I see a dark 
cloud resting upon your usually sunny brow. It is no mis- 
fortune that you have to announce." 

" No, Fritz, not a misfortune, God be thanked, but some- 
thing very disagreeable. This infamous poverty is stretching 
its claws after us again to scratch and batter us." 

" What is it ? " asked Schiller, breathlessly, drawing on his 
dressing-gown with trembling hands. " I am ready to bear 
hearing anything. Some creditor will wait no longer, and 
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threatens me with imprisonment, is it not ? Come, out with 
it ; nothing roundabout." 

**No, come with me and you shall know everything," said 
Andreas Streicher, extending his hand to his friend, and 
quickly opening the door which he had closed on entering. 
" Come and see." 

" Herr Schwelm," exclaims Schiller, entering the room, and 
seeing a man standing with a rather disturbed expression by 
the window. " Yes, it is, indeed, our dear, trusty Oswald 
Schwelm, from Stuttgart, the literary godfather of our poet's 
career, and — but, good heavens ! how sorrowful you look, dear 
Schwelm, and you have not one single word of greeting for 
me." 

" Ah ! Schiller, these are evil times," sighed Schwelm ; 
" care and want have driven me from Stuttgart, and send me 
a right unwelcome guest to you here. BeHeve me, I regret it 
profoundly, but I cannot help it, and it is no fault of mine. 
I would gladly sacrifice everything for my dear Schiller, 
but I have nothing, and, dreadful as it is, I am forced to re- 
mind you of the old indebtedness." 

" So that is it," murmured Schiller, sinking almost faint 
into a chair. " You want money. You come, not to visit an 
old friend, but to remind an old" debtor." 

" Do not be hard upon him, Schiller," said Streicher, turn- 
ing to him. " Poor Schwelm is in great difficulties. You re- 
member when no publisher would take your 'Robbers' he 
pledged himself in Stuttgart for the cost of piinting and 
paper, because, like all the rest of us, he was convinced that 
* The Robbers * would make your fame and fortune. But 
the money, alas, has not come, and poor Oswald Schwelm has 
lost everything through the bankruptcy of a commercial 
house. Since then the publisher has been pressing him 
shamelessly, and has even issued an order for his arrest. 
To escape the proceedings Schwelm has fled from Stuttgart 
and come to us." 

" Forgive me, friend," cried Schiller, springing up and em- 
bracing the young merchant. "Ah, my dear, good friends, 
you have miscalculated sadly it seems, both for me and my 
future, and the aspiring plans we made in our jubilant youth- 
ful hopefulness will never be realized." 

"They are realized in part already," said Schwelm, softly. 
" You are a famous poet. All Germany praises and admires 
your works. 'The Robbers' is performed on every stage, 
and " 

" And I cannot get together three hundred gulden," inter- 
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16 QOETIIE AND SCHILLER, 

rupted Schiller, sorrowfully. " Not three hundred wretched 
gulden to pay the friend who trusted me, vouched for me, 
and now gets into trouble for my sake." 

** Then you have not succeeded in getting the money ? " 
inquired Streicher, sadly. ** I told you a fortnight ago the 
cry for help which Schwelm had sent me, and you promised to 
get the money. I did not want to trouble you again about it, 
because I knew you would leave no means untried to get it" 

"And I have left no means untried," shouted Schiller, with 
an angry gesture. " But what do you want ? A poet's tal- 
ents are such pitiful capital that no one will advance a penny 
upon them. The few gulden I received for the performance 
of 'Fiesco* and *The Kobbers* were hardly sufficient for 
the barest necessaries of life, and when I begged Manager 
Dalberg to advance me three himdred gulden for 'Louise 
Milller,* he refused, and I had to suffer the humihation of 
being snubbed like a beggar." 

" And your father ? " asked Streicher, timidly. " Did you 
not say you would turn to your father. Major Schiller ? " 

**I have done so," repHed Schiller, with a sigh. "I wrote 
him in great trouble, represented all my cares and want to 
him, begged him to have mercy upon his poor son, to come 
to the rescue just this once and help me out of this one great 
difficulty, but my words prove to have had no power to move 
his paternal heart, for I have hitherto waited in vain for an 
answer. To-day, too, the post which comes from Stuttgart 
seems to have brought me no tidings. I must therefore 
possess my soul in patience three days longer, and then, per- 
haps, the next post may only condemn me to a new trial of 
patience. Oh, friends, if you could know what goes on within 
me — could measure what I suffer from this humihation, this 
torture. Good God ! I am ready to suffer, to perish, in my 
own person, to have only the barest of the bare necessities of 
hfe, to hunger and thirst for the sake of the goal which I 
have set myself. The poet's path has always been a thorny 
one, and poverty was ever the companion of poetry. I think 
nothing of that, do not long for pelf, and if, in this hour of 
difficulty, the tempter should approach and offer me a mill- 
ion, with the condition that I must bid adieu to poetry and 
write no more for the stage, I should reject the million with 
contempt, and prefer a thousand times to remain the poverty- 
stricken writer, rather than turn into a wealthy idler. But 
that you, my friends, must be dragged into trouble for my 
sake, while I cannot help your suffering for me, that is, indeed, 
a bitter cup of sorrow for me, and " 
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" The postman," exclaimed Streicher, joyfuUy, as the door 
opened softly after a gentle knock, and a man in the uniform 
of the postal service of the Princes of Thurm and Taxis en- 
tered. 

" A letter from Ludwigsburg. Ten kreuzers postage,** said 
the messenger, handing in a letter with a large seaL 

"Ten kreuzers," murmured Schiller, seelong the sum in 
his dressing-gown pocket, and then in the drawer of his writ- 
ing table. 

"Here are the ten kreuzers, if you happen to have no 
small change," said Streicher, hurriedly, handing the postman 
the money and taking the envelope. i 

" Here is your letter, friend Schiller ; is it from yoiu: 
father?" 

"Yes, my friends, it is from him," exclaimed Schiller. 
" And now may the gods have been merciful to me and opened 
the heart of my father to his son's entreaties." 

In impatient haste he tore the envelope open and stretched 
to its full length the lai-ge, folded sheet of paper. "Ah, 
friends," he sighed, "it is a very long letter, and that bodes 
no good, for he who stands ready to grant a favor does not 
use many words, but before refusing, people are eloquent and 
drape their * no ' in decorative robes. Now let me read I " 

A pause followed. Schiller, sitting before his writing-table, 
his aim over his chair-back, held his father's letter, reading 
it, while Oswald Schwelm and Andreas Streicher, standing at 
the window opposite him, watched his face in deep anxiety. 
They saw the storm-cloud on his brow deepen, his cheeks 
pale, and his trembling lips twitch as they jdways did when 
pain or anger filled the poet's soul. 

"Read, Andreas," cried Schiller, after a long silence. 
" Read my father's letter aloud, that you may both know how I 
am placed — that I am nothing but a poor dreamer who must be 
aroused from his illusions with rough words and in whom no 
one believes, not even his own father. Andreas, read the lect- 
ure which my father has addressed to his ill-starred son. 
I wish to hear these words from your lips as a penalty. Per- 
haps they may win your assent and induce you two to give 
me up. So read, my Andreas ! " 

Streicher took the letter and read : 

"My son, here I sit, with yoiu: letter before me, with 
tears of anger caused by it in my eyes. I have long foreseen 
your present position, the beginning of which was made in 
Stuttgart. I warned you of it faithfully, gave you the best 
advice to avoid every expenditure in excess of your income 
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and to involve yourself in no debts, such being quickly con- 
tracted but slowly paid. I equipped you sufficiently when 
you left the academy ; our most gracious duke gave you a sum 
for a beginning and for your services which should have suf- 
ficed, with what your parents added, for you as an unmarried 
man — ^but all these advantages, all our instructions and sug- 
gestions, all our hopes of better things here, failed. All our 
arguments were disputed, all my experience and that of other 
friends set at naught, and only such whims and such people 
found credence as have led to your ruin. God himself, in 
his wisdom and goodness, could select no other path to self- 
knowledge than that of letting you get into the extreme di- 
lemma of the present moment, letting you feel that all our 
own knowledge and ability, our hopes of other men, of acci- 
dental, hopeful changes are most fooHsh and vain, and that it 
is He alone who affords help to all who pray earnestly and pa- 
tiently for it." 

" As if I had not done so," interrupted Schiller ; "as though 
I had not entreated, from my inmost soul and in deepest humil- 
ity, that the great framer of human destiny there above might 
let one ray of his mercy shine upon the weary head of him 
who honestly believed himself called to follow the holy call- 
ing of poetry, and gave up for its sake all other eai-thly pros- 
pects and hopea But my earnest prayers have been vain, 
no ray of mercy has illumined my poor, dark room, and the 
poet is rejected by God and man with angry refusals. Read 
on, friend Streicher, I will drain the cup of pain to its dregs, 
and no drop of wormwood shall be left. Read on, An- 
dreas I " 

" But, Priedrich," pleaded Streicher, with his mild, beseech- 
ing voice, " why do you lay this penance upon yourself and 
us ? Your father surely means well by you ; he is such an 
upright man, but he looks at the world from his own stand- 
poin'i^ with other eyes than those with which the poet beholds 
it from Parnassus. He measures you with the standard of 
the ordinary man, which does not suit Friedrich Schiller. 
That your father will not give the three hundred gulden 
asked for is evident from the beginning of the letter, and 
that is enough." 

" No, it is not enough," shouted Schiller. " You shall know 
what my own father thinks of me, that you may yield to no 
further illusions about me and not reproach me one of these 
days that I have infected you with my fancies, and held out 
hopes none of which were destined to be reaHzed. Read 
theii| Andreas^ I beg you, for it seems to me as though the 
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scourging words of my father's anger expiated my offence and 
diminished my burden of blame. Read ! " 

"Well, if you absolutely will have it so, Fritz, I will go on," 
sighed Ajidreas Streicher, and continued : " Despite all the 
experience which you have passed through since your depart- 
ure you are still not humbled, are merely under pressure. 
Having spent full eight months ill of intermittent fever does 
no credit to your studies, and you would surely reproach any 
patient bitterly in a similar case for having failed in diet or 
regimen. A man does, indeed, not always accomplish what 
circumstances require ; for that he would have to become 
wholly a machine. My dear son, you have never really striven 
with yourself, and it is most indecent, and even sinful, to 
blame the academy training for your own want of will. 
Many good men have gi'own up from it who never required 
or received support, and are now respected and prosperous. 
How do you suppose we parents feel when we remember that 
you would never have come into all your difficulties, that we 
should have been spared a thousand cares on your account, 
that you would certainly have obtained here what you sought, 
if you had but stayed here, and would, in short, have been 
much more contented, happier, and of more use in the world 
if you had been wilhng to move in the via media, and had not 
wished to create a new epoch ? But it is not at all necessary 
for a great man to distinguish himself by outward splendor, 
at least not until he has made great use of his powers, and 
can say and prove, * This I owe to my industry and my good 
head.' Pastor Hahn and Pastor Fulda are great men who 
are visited by all scholars who journey this way. But they 
live as simply as anyone. As to the three hundred gulden 
you desire, the request has aroused me to the utmost anger. 
I have never given you cause for thinking, * My father can and 
will help when I get into difficulties.* And you know that I 
have three other children, none of whom is established in life, 
and who are much worse oflf for your sake than they should 
be. I attach no importance to your hopes, plans, prospects, 
having already been greatly disappointed. And if I wished 
to credit them I could not get money, for, however much I 
may be known as an honorable man, my financial condition is 
known and the amount of my salary, so that I should be un- 
able to repay a sum of two to three hundred gulden from my 
ordinary income. For the rest, I can only pray for you ! " * 

" Pray for me and scold," exclaimed Schiller. "There you 

^ Schiller's relation to his parents and family and to the Wolzogen 
family.— COTTA, p. 63. Stuttgart. 
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see what a good-for-nothing, miserable fellow I am. All the 
hopes which my family, my friends, I myself, built upon my 
talents have tui'ned to water, vanished in smoke and mist and 
torture, hke a heap of burning straw. Nothing has been ful- 
filled save that the burden of my debts and my poverty have 
grown. You, my good Oswald, were guilty of the folly of 
beheving in me and accepting my claim upon the future. And 
now to your own injury you learn that there is nothing in the 
claim, and that my father is right in reproaching me for hav- 
ing had the presumption to wish to make a German poet of a 
Wurtemberg army-surgeon." 

** Do not speak so, Schiller," expostvdated Streicher. 
** Your words are blasphemy, and all Germany would be in- 
dignant if it heard you." 

** But all Germany would be very careful not to pay my 
debts. If I who am willing, eager, to consecrate my whole 
being to the service of the Fatherland, and use all my powers 
of mind and talents for its service, edification, amusement — 
if I should demand of the German nation that it should make 
some sacrifice for me ; that everyone who has read or seen 
my tragedies should pay me one gi-oschen, everyone would 
deny having read or seen them, and would turn with a shrug 
from the beggar who demands of the pubHc something more 
than momentai-y applause and dehght. Oh, friends, I am 
wretched, discouraged, for you must know that this is not 
the only heavy debt that weighs upon me. There were others 
who hoped much from my talent, and were deceived by * The 
Robbers.' My noble friend, Frau von Wolzogen, who gave 
me a shelter upon her estate when I was a homeless refugee 
from Ludwigsburg, did more than that when after seven 
months I left her beautiful Tusculum to go farther into the 
world. She lent me two hundred gulden, which I solemnly 
promised to return in one yeai\ The year has passed, the 
noble friend made all her arrangements in accordance with 
my promise, and needs the sum for paying off a mortgage 
upon her estate. And now I cannot keep my word. I must 
submit to her regarding me as a swindler, a deceiver, who 
has robbed her of her property with empty promises." 

" Frau von Wolzogen will think nothing of the kind, for 
she knows you," exclaimed Streicher, indignantly. 

** She will think it as little as I do," said Schwelm, gently. 
" It is not you who are to blame that you are in pecuniary 
difficulties, and your poverty is no charge against yourself, but 
against the German public, the German nation, which lets its 
poets starve while it raves over their works \ the German 
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nation, which lavishes wreaths of laurel as though a man could 
live upon them, or wait, thanks to them, in the leisure the 
muses require. Ah, Friedrich Schiller, when I see how you, 
one of the noblest of the sublime poets, are forced to worry 
and struggle in the midst of money troubles, I could cry, not 
for you, but for the German Fatherland that repudiates its 
most glorious sons, which does homage to foreigners, and has a 
warm welcome for every charlatan who hails from some other 
land to pocket German money with his threadbare tricks." 

"No, no, not so," shouted Schiller. "You shall not scotf 
and jeer at the German Fatherland, for it is the highest and 
holiest thing upon earth. As a true son never scorns his 
mother though he may think she has been unjust to him, so 
no true son of Germania may blame his glorious mother, but 
must be humbly and submissively hers in tenderest love 
though she should grant him nothing save a cradle and a 
grave. As we say, * What God does is well done,* we must 
say, * What Germany does is well done.* And do but be- 
lieve me, friends, if I really deserve it, and if what you say, 
and I believe and hope, is true, and I am really a poet, the 
German Fatherland will turn to me in love, and will give me 
daily bread for the manna of poetry. The gods will not let 
him starve to whom they have given the kiss of immortality." 

" Amen," said Streicher, with a slight inflection of scorn. 

" Yes, amen," said Schiller, with a smile. " It is good, friend 
Oswald, that you aroused the patriot in me with your abuse. 
Oh, friends, have patience, and be lenient with me. It will be 
better in time, and, if I am really a poet, the gods will take 
pity upon me, and a day of recognition and fame will come 
for me too. But for the present I have, of course, nothing 
save hopes to offer you. A claim upon the future is the sole 
capital, my poor Oswald, that I can give you for the hard 
coin you have paid out for me." 

" Li my eyes it is the most splendid currency that exists," 
replied Oswald Schwelni, heartily, " and it is certainly no fault 
'of yours that my hard-hearted creditor will not accept it, but 
demands his money for the printing of * The Robbers.* Now 
let us talk no more about it, and forgive me, Schiller, for dis- 
turbing you by coming hither. I never thought of the mi- 
serliness of the German Fatherland. I had in mind the Ger- 
man poet who had bestowed upon it 'The Robbers,* *Fiesco,* 
and * Cabal and Love,' and I hoped his work had made him 
rich. Give me your hand, Schiller, and say good-by." 

" But what will you do, poor friend ? Will you go back to 
Stuttgart, where the creditor lies in wait ? ** 
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" No," answered Oswald, " no, I shall not go back to Stnti- 
gart, for the order of arrest hangs over my head there, like a 
sword of Damoclea I shall betake myself to Garlsruhe, 
where I have an old uncle, and ti-y to work upon his feelings. 
Do not trouble about me, friend, and may the thought of me 
not rob you of a moment's cheerfulness or dim the poet's 
creative power. I shall get through in some way. Fate 
often enough holds some small back-door open for us prosaic 
children of men through which we can slip in the pressure of 
life, whereas you poets, who are always wanting to enter the 
Temple of Fame by broad folding-doors, are more likely to be 
annoyed by teasing imps even after you are safely in. Adieu, 
friend Schiller, and Zeus be with you all your days." 

"Adieu, Schwelm," rephed Schiller, extending his hand 
and gazing sadly into the good, open face. " You are trying to 
be brave and not let me see the anxiety and care that worry 
you, but I see through the veil that friendship and goodness 
of heart cast over your face. Oh, friends, I am a poor fellow 
needing your sympathy, and there is no use in my trying to 
armor my soul and hide the fact." 

"No, you are a great man and an enviable one," cried 
Streicher, enthusiastically. " To that we all hold fast, and you 
must know it and be penetrated with the consciousness and 
the joy of it. You are climbing the moimtain of fame, and 
though you are now in the midst of the clouds you must 
work through them, and, later, sunshine and splendor will en- 
velope you." 

"Ah, friend," said Schiller, looking sorrowfully at the 
empty hearth. " I wish there were a little sunshine there, 
and I need buy less expensive coal to warm my room. But 
patience, patience ! You are right, Andreas. I am climbing 
the mountain and standing in a cloud, and it is no wonder 
that I am uncomfortable and chilly. But all will grow better 
and fairer, and my health will be strengthened, and the evil 
fever and worse cough will leave my steps free for climbing 
instead of binding stones to my feet when I would fain be 
soaring among the deities. Now, farewell, friends I my writ- 
ing-table seems to be looking at me in great amazement, as 
though asking why I have brought it no ovation." 

"Let it look and ask," exclaimed Streicher. "You must 
not answer yet Like a good and worthy man, you must have 
some breakfast first. Come with us, Friedrich, and we'll have 
some lunch at the inn. A man must eat, even if he have not 
enough to pacify his Cerberus of a creditor. I can pay for a 
lunch for all three, and a glass of wine to it. Come, Fried- 
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rich, put yourself a little in order and let us tread the street 
with marJy step, forcing the ground beneath our feet to rec- 
ognize us as its master." 

" You good-hearted, frivolous reveller," said Schiller, with 
a smile. ** No, this once I stay here ; I must work more at 
Don Carlos, who gives me no peace, night or day, and will be 
completed." 

"But promise me, Fritz, at least, to take some breakfast, 
before you go to work." 

" I promise, Andreas ; but now go, for our good Schwelm 
is holding the door for you and waiting." 



CHAPTER m. 
HENRIETTB VON WOLZOGEN. 

"Bbeakpast," murmured Schiller, when his two friends had 
gone. " Oh, yes. It would be by no means a bad notion to 
swallow a draught of hot coffee and enjoy a hot, fragrant roll 
with it. But it costs too much, and a man must be thankful 
to have a draught of pure water and a crust of bread." 

He arose and returned to his sleeping-room to complete his 
hasty toilet, arrange his peruke and draw on the simple suit 
which formed his every-day and his holiday attire, its shiny 
sleeves betraying long service. 

Having dressed, he took the bottle, which stood with a glass 
upon a waiter, sprang lightly down the stairs and out into 
the court to fill the bottle at the well 

This was Schiller's first morning walk. Every morning the 
dwellers in the house could see the pale, haggard young man 
going to the well, and it amused them to watch how he strode 
with his long steps through the court, his head thrown back, 
his large blue eyes turned heavenward, taking long breaths of 
the fresh morning air. Then, having stretched his limbs, 
had a glimpse of the sky, and a draught of air, he would go 
back to the well, take up his bottle, long since overflowing 
with crystal water, and spring into the house and up the 
stairs to his narrow, shabby dwelling. 

But he carried heaven and the fresh morning air with him, 
and his spirit was refreshed and strengthened for new crea- 
tive activity. 

This day, too, the morning air had done him good, and when 
he had taken his first draught of clear water and eaten some 
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white bread and butter, which he took from a cupboard and 
ate as he walked up and down, a smile played over his face 
and his eyes glowed. 

" How happy is he whose needs are few," he murmured. 
*' And how free the spirit that soars, lamed by no petty ter- 
restrial aspirations. Come to me, ye muses, ye graces; 
keep loving watch over my writing-table and guide my hand 
that it may write naught save what pleases you." 

He threw himself into a chair, took his pen, glanced hastily 
at what he had last written the day before, and completed, 
with rapid strokes, the last great scene of the third act of 
his new tragedy " Don Carlos." 

" And leave me now," recited Schiller, as his pen flew with 
trembling haste across the sheet. Then, in a wholly different 
voice, he continued, ** Can I but fulfil a single hope — then is 
this the best day of my life ; " and added, in the first voice, 
" It is no lost one in my own." 

** Yes," exclaimed Schiller, aloud, laying aside his pen. " It 
is no lost one in my own. The day will come when I shall re- 
member with joy and satisfaction this hour, the hardest and 
greatest for every dramatist, the hour of completion of the third 
act of a tragedy. Oh, ye muses, ye gi*aces, whom I besought 
to come to me, have ye obeyed my summons ? Have ye been 
by my side and blessed my creation ? I brought my human 
sacrifice of pain and suffering this morning, received once 
more upon my poor head the baptism of tears. Bless me for 
it, with your help, ye muses, ye graces, and let me hope that 
the tears of the man were the consecration of the poet. Yes, 
I feel it in my own consciousness, I am a poet, and this new 
work shall bear witness to the fact before the world and man- 
kind, and " 

An exclamation of surprise or dismay interrupted him, and 
he stared at the door which had just opened and revealed a 
lady clad in a travelling cloak of fur, her face concealed by a 
fur hood. 

" Frau von Wolzogen," he exclaimed, springing up. " Is 
it possible? is it really you?" And he sprang toward her, 
grasped her hands, and, as his eyes met her sorrowful, trusting 
glance, he sank upon his knees, leaned his head against her, 
and wept bitterly. 

" Oh, my friend, my mother I That we should meet again 
thus ! That I should have to grovel in the dust in shame 
and remorse before you ! " 

" Why, Schiller ? " she asked, in her gentle, friendly voice. 
" Why are you on your knees before me, and whence comes 
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this remorse ? But be quiet ; calm yourself, my son. Listen, 
first I have come to you for no other purpose than that of 
seeing you. It were unnatural, impossible, for me to pass 
through Mannheim without seeing my friend, my son, my 
Friedrich Schiller. My sister, who lives in Meiningenschen, 
has been taken suddenly and violently ill, and calls me to her 
with longing anxiety. I am obeying the summons, for thus 
far no one has called upon Henriette von Wolzogen and her 
heart failed to respond. So I have travelled all night, and 
shall continue my journey at once ; my wagon is standing at 
the comer. I asked for Schiller's dweUing, and here I am, 
asking you, Friedrich Schiller, what it means that you have 
grown speechless and have not even written to me ? That I 
must know, and I am here only to ask the question. Schiller, 
have you forgotten your friends in Bauerbach, and me, your 
friend, your mother ? " 

"Oh, no, no!" he exclaimed, with pain, throwing both 
arms tenderly around Frau von Wolzogen's neck, and press- 
ing her to his heart. "Never could I forget your kindness, 
your generosity, and friendship. But do you not under- 
stand, my friend, that your last letter had a terrible effect 
upon me, drove me to despair ? " 

"See this poet, who flames out the moment the prosaic 
children of men approach with a practical question and 
when, with pain enough to ourselves, we are compelled to re- 
mind him that, unfortunately, ambrosia does not fall from 
heaven for us alL But I thought this wild youth would be 
tearing his flesh again, and raging against fate in desperation, 
and that is just what brings me here, to tell you, Schiller, that 
you should think better of me and of yourself, and not adul- 
terate pure friendship with the base metal that shrewd peo- 
ple call the nerve of life, but which is, happily, not the nerve 
of friendship." 

" Oh, my friend, and if you knew '* 

" Be quiet. I have not come to the end of my philippic, hav- 
ing thought it all out in the leisure and quiet of my night 
journey, and proposing to deliver it uninterruptedly to 
my mad, faithless son. No, Friedrich Schiller, is it possible 
that thy heart could turn silent and forget, and become faith- 
less to its memories ? And why ? Because the poor, motherly 
old friend wrote confidentially to her young friend that she 
was in pecuniary trouble, and would be glad if he could pay 
her back at least a pai*t of what she had lent him ? Nothing, 
nothing at alL Throw the old friend's letter into the fire, 
and " 
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" Into the fire of his own tortures and remorse," intemipied 
Schiller, passionately. " He was silent because his heart was 
broken at standing, for a moment, in the list of those who 
have deceived you. Oh, my dear, true friend, toward whom, 
in my innermost heart., I cherish the feelings of a tender, 
obedient son, reflect, in your tender, womanly heart, whether 
it must not drive me to despaii* to prove myself untruthful, 
a traitor, to you I You lent me a large sum in your faith in me, 
the larger since you are not rich, and borrowed the money 
yourself from a Jew. I gave my solemn word of honor to pay 
back the money within a year ; and now the year has passed, 
and the Jew wants his money, and, when you tell me of it with 
the gentle request to remember my promise, I feel, with shame 
and rage, that I am a lying, dishonorable wretch, and, there- 
fore—oh, this poor human nature that is too cowardly to look 
its own weakness in the face — therefore, I was silent But, 
do you not understand — you, my strong, tender friend — that 
my silence was torture, martyrdom, for myself? Oh, how 
often, in the troubles of my heart, in my need of your friend- 
ship, I would have flown to you, if the dreadful consciousness 
of my powerlessness to fulfil your wish and pay my debt had 
not restrained me. The thought of you, that was always such 
a pleasure to me, was transformed into a source of torture. 
Whenever your picture arose before my mind, the thought of 
my misfortune was with it at once. I feared to write, because 
I could say nothing but the eternal 'have patience with 
me.'" 

He leaned his head upon Frau von Wolzogen's knees and 
sobbed aloud. But she bent over him and gently forced him 
to rise. 

" Up, Schiller ; your head erect I It is not fitting for you to 
despair or to complain like the other children of men who 
are in trouble. It is your duty to tread underfoot the 
wretched worm of earthly care as you stride up Parnassus.*' 

" But that same wretched worm does not lie at my feet ; it 
coils about my head, drives my brain to madness, and I am lost, 
lost beyond rescue, if this goes on so. I must tell you, must 
proclaim it to your generous, forgiving heart ; you must hear 
the truth, and the truth is this : I cannot possibly pay you 
any part of my debt at this time. It is terrible to have to say 
this, but I cannot feel ashamed of it, for it is fate. No man 
is punishable for being unhappy." 

" And no man is unhappy for having no money, " said Frau 
von Wolzogen, with a smile. "A man is embarrassed, re- 
stiicted like a fiery young steed that would fain leap and 
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bound across the plain or up the hill-side and is restrained by 
the sharp bit and tight rein ; but, my friend, a man is not 
unhappy and does not despair. With the strength of a brave 
VfiU and the energy of creative power he swings himself up 
the slope and rends the straps, making himself free by his own 
effort. Winged Pegasus himself wears reins and endures 
them, but the poet who guides by means of those same reins 
is free, free to soar up Parnassus upon the back of the 
winged steed, and the higher he moimts the deeper sinks the 
earth, with all its earthly poverty, behind him. So, head erect 
and eyes toward heaven, Schiller, to the golden fame and the 
undying immortality of the poet that await thee ! " 

" Words, fair, heavenly words," cried Schiller, in pain and 
anger. " Oh, there was a time when the hope of immortal fame 
pleased me as gallantry delights a woman ; but now every- 
thing is alike indifferent, and I would give you my poetic 
laurels for your next bceuf d la mode, or send you my tragic 
muse for a dairy-maid, if you keep cows. How petty, how 
pitiful, is the highest greatness of the poet in comparison 
to the thought of a happy life ! And I am so unhappy, 
and would exchange all the promise of future glory for a 
check for a hundred thousand gulden, and " 

" Silence I " exclaimed Frau von Wolzogen, almost imperi- 
ously. " You are blaspheming. But your heart, thank God, 
knows nothing of what your lips utter, and the blasphemies 
which your wrath forces to your lips, the words you utter, 
use language that springs from your fancy, but that your 
spirit does not know or understand. I told you before that it 
is not fitting for you to prostrate yourself upon the groimd. 
But now I fain would say to you, on your knees, Friedrich 
Schiller, on your knees, and beseech your own good genius to 
pardon the grave offence you have committed against him 
with these words of yours." 

"Pardon," groaned Schiller, breaking down. "You, my 
friend, my mother, I beg for pardon. I am an evil-doer, am 
like that Peter who betrayed his own Lord and Saviour in the 
hour of fear and temptation, and I scorn that which I hold 
highest and holiest upon earth. Have patience, be lenient 
with me ! It will all be better ! Out of the fermenting 
cider that is good for nothing comes at last a strong, fiery 
wine that gives others refreshment and strength. No, I do 
not despair of my own future, and you, who love me, shall not 
do so either, and " 

"And we do not," said Frau von Wolzogen, with a smile. 
" Oh ! you dear, queer man, you are like the sky where 
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thunderstorm and sunshine, black, threatening clouds and 
cheery blue, come and go in quick succession. First despair 
and wrath and frantic rage against fate, then courage and 
hopeful trust in victory. See, my dear young friend, thus is 
your true poetic temperament manifest, and if you had not 
known before that you were a poet you must have grown sure 
of it at such a moment. But I, Friedrich Schiller, have never 
doubted either yourself or your genius, and I have come to tell 
you so, to drive away the dark cloud which this miserable 
money was forming between two souls that friendship has 
united. No, Friedrich, wo shall not let the sun of true 
friendship be obscured, and between us, all shall be kept clear 
and bright forever. Honest, faithful, and upnght let us be to 
one another, but not silent and not restraining the word of sym- 
pathy, though wo may not always be able to do what each 
expects of the other. I know that you are embarrassed and 
forced to endure many privations, and, in spite of all my 
friendship, I cannot help you as I would. You know that 
Israel, the Jew, is demanding the payment of the sum I bor- 
rowed from him, and it is not in your power to repay me, 
though the matter is unpleasant for me and painful for you. 
But because we are ill off, shall we make ourselves yet poorer ? 
Because we have no money, shall we have no friendship either?" 

" No, my deal', my great souled, good woman," cried 
Schiller, with a happy glow upon his face. " No, we shall 
support and comfort ourselves with this friendship, and it 
shall be a substitute for everything else. Ah! how poor 
were a milHonnaire without friendship and love I I am rich, 
for I have dear friends." 

" And besides these friends the rich possession of a beloved 
woman ; is it not so ? Oh, oh, Freidrich, how charmingly you 
blush, and how embarrassed you look I In love again, already ? 
But with whom, my poet — with one or two ? And is the 
beauty Margaret, or Charlotte, or Laura, or " 

" Enough — in heaven's name, enough ! " exclaimed Schiller, 
with a smile. " The fair one is called Love, and I seek her, 
here and there, and believe, now and then, that I have found 
her in every fair, womanly face that turns toward me with the 
attractive smile of innocence, with dignity and beauty. My 
heart is wide open to let love enter and take victorious pos- 
session of the throne which I have erected for it in the sanc- 
tuary of my heart, next the altar of friendship, upon which 
you, my dear Frau von Wolzogen, my second mother, are en- 
thi'oned, once for all. Ah ! how thankful I am to you for 
coming. Your soft, loving hand has lifted up the burden of 
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shame and humiliation from my soul, and I am free and re- 
lieved, and can speak to you of this accursed money matter 
mthout self-abasement and rage. No, no, dear friend, do not 
forbid me ; let me speak, that all may be clear between us. 
Listen ! I have been ill for almost a year. This perpetually 
gnawing care, the uncertainty of my prospects, prevented or 
delayed my recoveiy. This alone is the cause of the failure 
of so many of my plans and of my working and earning less 
than I expected to do. But now my plans are complete, and 
that after mature consideration and xeflection. If I am not 
now disturbed in my career, my future is secure. I am» 
getting into good order, and shall be in a position to pay the 
last penny. But I must have breathing time now, to get 
my affairs into running shape. If I am crippled now, I am 
ciippled forever. This week I shall announce the appearance 
of a journal, The Rheinische Thalia, I shall issue it upon sub- 
scription. Help has been offered me from divei*s directions 
for it, and my hopes are the most well-founded. This 
journal will bring me in a certain annual sum, upon which I 
can live, and the payments for my dramas shall pay my debts 
to you, my dear friend. I can, therefore, solemnly promise 
you to pay you everything within the year that begins to-day, 
and I shall give you three notes, which I shall surely redeem 
at the expiration of the periods assigned. Do not smile skep- 
tically, deal', but count upon this assurance. I am convinced 
that God will spare my health for this noble purpose." 

" My friend," said Frau von Wolzogen, deeply moved, " may 
God strengthen you, make you vigorous and active, not to ena- 
ble us to pay this little debt, but to enable you to pay a great 
debt you owe the world, to spend the great capital of poesy 
and tdent that God has bestowed upon you, as the talent of 
old, that must be multiplied for the joy of men and your own 
honor and fame. It is a holy and a difficult profession for which 
God has chosen you. You are to lead men forward as their 
poet and priest, are to utter all your own suffering and sor- 
row, but purified and transmuted into the blessing of enthu- 
siasm for noble deeds. Be ever mindful of this sublime, su- 
perb calling, my friend, and when earthly cares dull your 
brain, do not worry about them more than the lion about the 
flies that play over his mane, and that one stroke of his paw 
can annihilate whenever he thinks it worth his while to strike 
the blow. And now that we have come to an understanding, 
and are sure what we are and must ever be to each other, my 
time has come to an end and I must go on my way, for my 
sick sister expects me. Farewell, Friedrich I Give me your 
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hand once more, and so, our hands firmly and faithfully 
united, let us vow trusting friendship once more, friendship 
which shall never be silent, but ever pour out to the sis- 
ter heart whatever oppresses or rejoices us." 

"Be it so," cried Schiller, heartily. "True friendship, 
never silent. I shall turn to you in good as in evil days, my 
friend aud second mother, and I conjure 3^ou, never doubt 
me ! You always were aud are equally dear to my heart, and 
you will be so forever. I can never be unfaithful to you, but 
fate and circumstances can at times make the exterior unrec- 
ognizable. So never deprive me of your affection. You 
shall learn to know me wholly, and then perhaps you may 
even love me more. Let nothing disturb a friendship that 
was begun so purely under the eye of God ; and be assured 
that I shall ever love you with the tenderness of a son, though 
you will not permit me to be your son in reality. I do not 
blame you for it, my friend ; I know you were quite right. I 
am only at the beginning of my career, and must not venture 
to stretch out my hand to the woman whom I love." 

Henriette von Wolzogen smiled, and laying her hand gent- 
ly upon Schiller's shoulder, looked deep into his clear blue 
eyes. 

" The woman whom you love ? " she whispered. " Confess 
to yourself, you dear, big child, the 07ie woman whom you love 
has not yet been found and your heart, for the present, is 
playing hide-and-seek with every pretty young woman. There 
is my daughter Charlotte, almost forgotten because Frau 
Vischer has such exquisitely beautiful eyes and chats so 
merrily and agreeably. Then there is the beautiful Margaret 
Schwan, whom the poet Schiller would surely love alone and 
exclusively if young Frau Charlotte von Kalb had not been 
spending several weeks in Mannheim to his good or evil fort- 
une. True, she is not exactly beautiful, but she has eyes 
that glow like a crater of passion and her words are flaming 
rockets of enthusiasm. This naturally delights the youthful 
poet arid he stands, like Hercules, at the parting of the ways 
between Margaret and Charlotte, and at last, not sure whether 
to go to the right or the left, will go straight ahead and look 
continually for the woman he fain would love. Farewell, my 
Schiller, you faithful friend, you fickle lover ! Farewell ! " 

She waved him a final parting greeting with her hand and 
quickly left the room, while Schiller stood looking after her 
with a confused, distracted expression. 

"Can she be right?" he murmured. "Is it, then, really 
true that my heart is always glowingly seizing what it means 
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to relax the next moment ? Ah ! Enigmatic being, where 
is the solution of me? Have I really loved already, and 
is my heart so fickle that it is not capable of holding any- 
thing?" 

He paced up and down his room with long strides, his 
brow clouded, his blue eyes fastened upon the floor trying to 
solve the problem of his heart 

" No," he said, and repeated, after a pause — " no, I am not 
fickle ; I should be true and firm forever in my love were I 
loved in return. But that is it. I have found no woman 
who would or could love me. My heart yearns for this sweet 
reciprocal emotion, and wholly new sources of joy, enthusiasm, 
and creative power would open for me if the woman so yearn- 
ingly longed for, so long summoned, did but present herself 
before my eyes. But it seems that poor, ugly, awkward 
Friedrich Schiller is not worthy of such good-fortune, and 
must content himself, like Moses, to behold the promised 
land from afar and perish without having entered its sacred 
temple." 

He threw himself, with a sigh, into the chair before his 
writing-desk and buried in his hands his twitching face, filled 
with pain. But his hands soon sank away and he shook his 
head energetically. 

**Away with this susceptibility," he said, almost indig- 
nantly. "In this world a man must accustom himself to be 
happy without good-fortune ; and if I have found no woman 
to love me, I have friends who love me, and the friendship of a 
noble soul may well compensate for the love of a heart that 
might be fickle, for he who calls but one soul his on earth 
is rarely blessed and sits at the round-table of the gods. 
My Posa, from you I will learn, and into you I will pour my 
own yearnings. You had but one friend on earth, and the 
love you could not bestow upon any woman you gave to hu- 
manity, to your people. So I will open my heart, too, widely, 
to the whole of mankind, and one woman I will cherish be- 
yond all women, and her name is Germania. Her I will 
serve and love as long as I live. Hear my vow, ye Muses 
and aU ye gods : Germania shall be the beloved of all my 
Hfe. Her poet and her slave will I be ; before her I shall 
bend the knee in homage ; I shall exalt her to the heavens, 
and never prove unfaithful to her, for the hoUest emotion of 
my heart is hers. And now, IViedrich Schiller, summon 
your energies and be strong and rejoice. You are Germania's 
favorite and her son ; so set about doing good and great 
things all your life to the honor and joy of your moUier." 
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Take your pen, Friedrich Schiller. It is the sword with which 
you are to do battle ! " . 

He raised his pen to heaven ; his eyes glowed with enthu- 
siasm, and a silent prayer hovered upon his hps. It grew 
still in the room. The pen flew over the paper, and the muses 
bent over the poet, and smiled upon him. 



CHAPTER IV. 
JOY AND SORROW. 



How long he had been sitting writing he did not know. 
He only knew that they had been happy moments of compos- 
ing, creating ; that his heart was full of rejoicing, his soul of 
enthusiasm, that all this lofty feeling was sti'eaming forth in 
words. He felt himself a god in his creative power, forming 
out of the ether of his fancy men who moved about, lived, and 
suffered beneath his eyes. But, alas ! from the heights of 
poesy the poet was doomed soon to be dragged down to 
dusty earth, and the needs of mortal life called him aU too 
early from the cheerful spheres of poetic contemplation. 

His door was violently opened, and Oswald Schwelm plunged 
into the room, pale and breathless. 

** For God*s sake, Schiller, help me ! hide me ! I have 
recognized him. He has just turned the corner, followed by 
two court officers." 

"Who ? Of whom do you speak ? " shouted Schiller, jump- 
ing up. 

" The hard-hearted creditor from Stuttgart. Someone must 
have betrayed me, have told him of my coming to Mannheim, 
and he has followed me with his order of arrest to seize me 
here. That was clear as soon as I saw him striding down 
the street, with his two officials. But I hope he may not have 
seen me, and I flew hither to beg you to save me from my 
persecutor. Do save my freedom. Keep me from imprison- 
ment for debt." 

" That I will," said Schiller, determinedly, defiantly, straight- 
ening up and raising his hand as though threatening an in- 
visible enemy. " You shall not suffer yet more for my sake. 
And of your freedom you shall at least not be robbed.'* 

" Silence, friend, silence ! I think I heard steps upon the 
stair, and whispering in the hall before the door. Hide me, 
for God's sake, hide me, or^ " 
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Too late, too late ! The door opens, and the hard-hearted 
creditor from Stuttgart enters, accompanied by two police- 
men. 

Schiller uttered an exclamation of rage, and sprang like an 
angry lion to meet the intruder, seized him by the breast, 
shook him, and thrust him back through the door. 

" What do you want here ? By what right do you cross my 
threshold, when I have never given you permission to do 
so r 

To these stormy questions, addressed to him with a threat- 
ening look and frowning brow, the man replied only with a 
silent signal to the two policemen, who crossed the room with 
an assumption of official dignity, and approached Oswald 
Schwelm, who had withdrawn to the fartiiest comer of the 
apartment. 

" Herr Oswald Schwelm, in the name of the Electoral Su- 
preme Court of Mannheim, we arrest you according to this 
order of arrest prepared by the proper authorities of the 
Electoral CJourt in Stuttgart, and imposed, at command of Herr 
Richard, upon the Sheriff of Mannheim. By force of law of 
this municipality, I arrest you, and call upon you to follow us 
immediately, and without resistance." 

" You have heard, Herr Schiller," said Herr Richard, with 
emphasis. "I have a pei*fect right to enter here, for my 
debtor is here, whom I have come to have arrested." 

** No, you wretch, you skinflint," screamed Schiller, stamp- 
ing his foot in fury. " No, you have not a perfect right. 
You are perfectly wrong. You are a barbarian, to wish to 
deprive a man of his liberty, when you know that he owes you 
nothing, nothing." 

"He was security for a sum of three hundred gulden, the 
sum is due, and Herr Schwelm must either pay it or go to 
prison." 

" Oh ! God, stand by me," exclaimed Schiller, shaking with 
rage, deathly pale with excitement. "Give me patience not 
to rend and destroy this monster in my just wrath. I will be 
calm, will humble myself, will beseech and entreat, for it is a 
question of the greatest and best — of the freedom of a human 
being. Oh, be calm, friend Schwelm ; this rascal shall not 
carry out his miserable plan — shall not arrest you in this, my 
room. This room is my house, my castle, and no one dare 
attempt to violate its sanctity. Out with you, you hard- 
hearted creditor ; out with you, you dogs of the law. You can 
stand before my door, and wait like hungry hoimds for noble 
game. But only when it emerges from the sacred precinct, 
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has crossed my threshold, can you lay your hands upon it ; 
then only is the game youra Oat, I say ; out with you. By 
heaven, if life is dear to you, make haste ; don't you see that the 
holy indignation of outraged manhood is storming within me. 
Do you not feel that I shall tear you limb from Umb if you 
do not fly, and fly instantly ? " 

He raised his arms high above his head and clinched his 
fists, and with flashing eyes was springing upon the men who 
had seized Oswald Schwelm, and were stanng, mere staring at 
Schiller with stupefied, terrified faces. But Oswald Schwelm 
had already released himself from their grasp, and with 
gentle impetuosity seized Schiller's raised hand, begging 
him to let the law take its way, and leave him to his fate, 
since it was now too late to escape it He then turned to 
the officials and implored them to forget the insults which 
Schiller had uttered in his rage, said that he recognized their 
right, and was ready to accompany them and submit to hard 
necessity. 

When he said this a dark flush of anger spread over Schil- 
ler's cheek, and he roughly pushed back Schwelm as the lat- 
ter was approaching the door. 

" No," he shouted, threateningly, " I will not submit to 
this ; I shall let no one cross this threshold. If you will not 
go without him, you can stay with him ; let the rooms of a 
German poet be the jail of a noble German man who has 
committed no crime beyond " 

"Beyond owing me money," interrupted Herr Bichard, 
" the money he ought to have paid me a year ago. But he 
has been feeding me for a year on windy promises and ex- 
cuses, and I have had enough of it and ^all not take any 
more of them, but shall take energetic measures to get my 
money. You poHce, there, do your duty, and pay no attention 
to the boastful words of Herr Schiller. He is a poet, and 
poets are not so exact in their use of words. It is best to let 
them talk, and pay no heed I Forward, forward ! " 

" No, no," shouted Schiller, beside himself, shaking with 
rage. " Come here to me, Oswald ; hold fast to me ! They 
shall not carry you off from me. Help ! help ! " 

*' What is this ? Who is calling for help here ?" asked a 
man's voice, and there appeared in the suddenly opened door 
the broad, portly figure of a man in simple, civU dress, with a 
good-natured cheerful face. 

" Herr Holzel," exclaimed Schiller, drawing a long breath 
of relief. "My worthy landlord, it is God himself who 
sends you. You will help us 1 " 
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"How? What is the matter?" inquired HokeL "I was 
passing your door, coming down from up-stairs, and heard 
the noise and struggle, and my Herr Schiller calling for help. 
Nay, then it is my duty to come and ask what is the matter." 

" I will answer you, will tell you what is the matter, dear 
Holzel," exclaimed Schiller, with flashing eyes. "There is a 
hard-hearted creditor, and these are rough servants of justice 
who dare intrude into my dwelling to foUow my friend who 
has fled from Stuttgart to ask my help. Mine — when I am 
the wretched cause of all his difficulties and troubles. Os- 
wald Schwelm was my security for the sum of three hundred 
gulden for my first work, for getting it printed. We hoped 
in those days for a brilliant success — that *The Robbers' 
would be like a golden grain of corn from which a rich har- 
vest should spring up for me. We were mistaken, and my 
poor friend here must pay for his miscalculation with his 
freedom." 

" No, that he shall not," said Herr Holzel, energetically, 
laying his arm upon Schiller's with a hearty pressure ; " no, I 
will not endure it, that the good friend who confided in your 
future should have to suffer for a temporary miscalculation. 
You know, Herr Schiller, I was quite wild about * The Rob- 
bers ' at one time, and have seen the piece every time it was 
given here in Mannheim, and cried over Iffland's playing of 
Karl Moor, and rejoiced with an exultant heart over the 
splendid fellows, the robbers, and over Spiegelberg who 
loved his captain enough to die for him a thousand times. 
I will show you, Herr Schiller, that I have taken a lesson from 
the noble Spiegelberg, and made the generous robber chief- 
tain my model. True, I am not rich, and I cannot go out 
into the highways when my money comes to an end, and rob 
the haughty nobles of their treasures. But as much money 
as that I can get together to help a worthy man out of diffi- 
culty, and please the author of * The Robbers.' " 

"What are you saying, my friend? What are you going 
to do ? " asked Schiller, joyfully. 

" With your permission, I will lend three hundred gulden at 
the customary interest for two years to Herr Oswald Schwelm, 
whose family in Stuttgart I know very well, and who will, I 
am convinced, repay me. Will he accept the money ? " 

" I accept it joyfully," said Oswald Schwelm, pressing the 
builder's extended hand warmly in his own. " Yes, I accept 
the money with pleasure, and give you my word of honor to 
pay it at the expiration of the time." 

" I believe you," said Holzel, heartily ; " for anyone who 
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has helped to further the pubHcation of * The Robbers,' giving 
his money for it, must surely be a good and noble man, and 
will not deceive his fellow. Come down to my office ; busi- 
ness must be done in an orderly way," he continued, looking 
with a smile about the room, where nothing was in its place, 
and everything in wild confusion. " It does not look especi- 
ally orderly here, and I do not think there is room on the 
table to count out three hundred gulden." 

"That is true," said Schiller, with a smile, "but remember, 
Hr>lzel, there never was any occasion for my table being so 
arranged that three hundred gulden could be counted out 
upon ii" 

" I know very well, know to my sorrow, that the theatrical 
managers do not pay the poet Schiller as they should," said 
Holzel, contemptuously. " He gives them his glorious works, 
and they pay him a shamefully trifling sum for them. Tell 
me, HeiT Schiller, is it really true, as Herr Schwan told me 
yesterday, that Manager von Dalberg gave you eight louis 
d'or for * Fiesco ' ? " 

" Yes, it is true, Holzel ; and I can assure you that the table 
has never yet groaned under the weight of three hundred 
gulden as pay for all my three dramas together. That may 
be some excuse for what 3'ou have just heai*d." 

"It needs no excuse," said Holzel, good-naturedly. **Come, 
gentlemen, let us go down-stairs and arrange our business. 
First of all. Mister Printer of * The Robbers,* send away your 
police, for they have nothing further to do, and serve only to 
offend the eye. So ! Now let us count out the money, and 
make an end of the order of arrest." 

" And let me give you my note, you noble help in time of 
need," said Oswald Schwelm, following the printer, who had 
already left the room preceded by the police. 

Schiller, too, wished to foUow him, but Holzel pushed him 
gently back into the room. " You need not go with us, Herr 
Schiller," he said ; " what are our business arrangements to 
you, and why should you thus waste your valuable time ? 
Stay here ; we shall settle our money matters without you, 
and I grudge seeing the harpy printer a moment longer in 
your presence." 

"My dear friend," exclaimed Schiller, deeply moved, "what 
a strong, tender heart is yours, and how weU it suits you to 
exercise your generosity and confer benefits thus simply ; you 
have this day relieved me of a heavy burden, and taken much 
care and trouble from my mind. I thank you for it, and if 
my next drama is all the fresher and stronger and a great 
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success, you can say to yourself that you are the cause of it, 
and have helped me in my work." 

" A fine help, truly ! " laughed the builder ; " I understand 
very well how to build a passable house, but of your theatri- 
cal pieces I understand nothing, and no man on earth would 
believe me if I told him I had helped Friedrich Schiller in his 
tragedies. And it is not necessaiy either. Give me a friendly 
thought now and then ; that is fame enough, though men should 
never know anything more about the poor builder HolzeL" 

" My friend," said Schiller, in a grave, solemn voice, " my 
friend, if I am really a poet and the German nation some day 
recognizes and loves and honors me, it shall think of you too, 
and keep your name fresh in its memory. For what a noble 
man has done in kindness and love for a poet is not lost, and 
children and grandchildren praise the deed as though done 
to themselves, calling him the benefactor of the nation, because 
he was the benefactor of the poet. This be your reward, my 
friend ; I hope for it for your sake and my own. And now go, 
for my heart is full of tears and I feel that they are about to 
find their way to my eyes." 

Holzel had not heard the last words, for he had gone out 
and shut the door softly behind him. No one saw the tears 
that streamed from Schiller's eyes, no one heard the heavy 
sighs that burst from him. No one saw how the lofty poet- 
soul wrestled with the humiliation, the care, and torture of 
our earthly life. No one heard the melancholy plaint over 
the poverty and wretchedness which are the German poet's 
sole inheritance. 

But Schiller's fiery soul soon rose above such pitiful earthly 
suffering. The eyes that turned, full of tears, to the present, 
looked to the future, rose to the light of heaven where, in 
glowing sunlight, the Temple of Fame bore in letters of gold 
the name, "Friedrich Schiller." 

"I am a poet," exulted a voice within him, "more by the 
grace of God than are princes and kings. If the earth belongs 
to them the heavens are mine, and while they dine upon tables 
of gold I quaff ambrosia and nectar at the feasts of the gods. 
What of it, if poets are beggars on earth, lacking gold and 
goods and outward, tangible riches? They must not complain, 
for the gods give them the capital of spirit and poesy to bear 
interest in their works. And if a man is hungry, now and 
then, the gods feed him upon the heights of Olympus. I'll 
note that for my consolation," continued Schiller, aloud, " and 
proclaim it for the comfort of others. I shall write a poem 
upon it entitled the * Division of the Earth.' " 
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He seated himself at his table, noted the title with quick 
scratches iu his diary, and tiied to resume work upon his 
tragedy. 

But the muses had fled before the poverty and strife in the 
profaned dwelling of the poet, and would not obey his sum- 
mons. So the poet*s thought lacked all enthusiasm. 

Schiller tossed his pen angrily aside and sprang up. " It 
will not do," he cried, '* I have put out the fire from heaven 
with my tears, forced from me by the pain of earthly cares, 
and all within me is cold, cold and barren. Where shall I 
find the sacred spark to inflame my soul and kindle my 
fancy?" 

" With her," cried a voice in his soul, " with Charlotte von 
Kalb. Yes, she, the true woman, with her soul of fire will 
revive and enkindle me afresh. She has appreciation for 
poetry, and that which is really great and fine finds an echo 
in her soul. I will go to Charlotte. I will read aloud to her 
both the opening acts of my *Don Carlos,* and the fire of my 
own enthusiasm shall bum anew at sight of her pleasure." 

He rolled up his manuscript and put on his hat. Without 
a glance at the dull little glass which hung, dusty enough, at 
one side of the window, without applying a brush to his dis- 
ordered yellow hair, or taking one spot of soil or dust from 
his worn suit, he went. It never occurred to the poet to 
trouble his mind about such subordinate matters as his out- 
ward appearance. What did he care for the husk, he who 
had to do solely with the kernel of all being ? 

So he strode from the house through the lanes of the 
little city. The people who meet him salute him reverently 
and pause to gaze after the poet's slender figure. He does 
not see or heed them. His eyes are turned toward heaven, 
his thoughts fly before him to Charlotte, the young woman 
with soul of fire and heart full of enthusiasm. 

Has her heart whispered to her that the poet is coming ? 
Has the sympathy of two souls filled her witii the presenti- 
ment that Schiller is approaching ? 
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CHAPTER V, 
CHABLOTTE VON KALB. 

Chaklotte von Kalb sat at the window of the elegantly ap- 
pointed apartment which served her as a living-room. She 
had just completed her dainty morning toilet, and when her 
mirror reflected the picture of a youthful woman of twenty, 
with blond, slightly powdered hair ; with high, thoughtful 
brow, gleaming black eyes, slender, dainty figure — charming 
to look upon in the soft folds of a sky-blue morning robe — she 
had turned from it with a sigh. 

"I am worthy to be loved, and still no one loves me. No, no 
one. Neither the husband, whom family considerations have 
forced upon me, nor my sister, who thinks only of the un- 
happiness of her own marriage, nor anyone else belonging to 
me. I am alone. The husband who would gladly be at my 
side is far away at the court of the beautiful French Queen. 
My sister dwells with her unloved husband upon her estates, 
and strife about mere property reigns in the family. I am 
alone, wholly alone I And this loneliness is wretched, for I 
long to be loved ; my heart is full of yearning and enthusi- 
asm." 

She shuddered as she spoke, and turned her glance with a 
shy, anxious expression to a little picture hanging among 
many others beside the window. She walked slowly toward 
it, and looked at it long and thoughtfully. 

It was only a simple black silhouette of a profile. But how 
full of expression, how full of thought it was, with its superb 
thinker's brow, how proud the sharply outlined Roman nose, 
how eloquent, yet sensitive, the lips, how mighty, how power- 
ful the chin. It would have been easy to see that the little 
silhouette represented a man of character, even if there had 
not stood beneath it the words, " Friedrich Schiller." 

"Friedrich Schiller!" whispered Charlotte, with a sigh. 
" Friedrich Schiller ! " Her lips uttered nothing more, but in 
the depths of her heart there was an anxious whispering and 
murmuring, and she gave ear to it and gazed out into the 
empty street. 

Just then the house-door bell rang, and the sound aroused 
Charlotte vod Kalb from her revery. Someone has come into 
the house. It is to be hoped that it is no one for her. She 
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does not wish to see anyone at present, for no one comes who 
brings her joj. 

There is a quick, impetuous knock at her door, and a pur- 
ple glow spreads over Charlotte's cheeks, for she recognizes 
the knock, and it finds within her heart so loud an echo that 
she cannot answer. 

A second knock, and sudden anxiety, for which she cannot 
account to herself, seizes upon Charlotte's heart She flies 
through the room to her boudoir and closes the door lightly 
behind her. 

But she pauses beside it and listens, as the door opens and 
a man enters — a voice, not that of her servant, exclaiming, 
" Frau von Kalb is not here — go and tell her that I beg to 
see her." 

She knows the voice. It is Schiller's, and her whole soul 
is in a tumult at sound of it. 

" It must not be. No, Charlotte, by all that is sacred, it 
must not be. Think of your duties ; do not forget them for a 
moment. Arm your heart, and keep it strong and firm. Lay 
an impenetrable mask before your face. No one in the world 
must surmise what transpires within you — ^no one — and least 
of all himself." 

There is a knock beside the tapestry portiere that leads into 
her sleeping-room. Her maid hias come to whisper that Herr 
Schiller is there. 

" Tell him to wait a moment. I shall come at onca" 

When the moment had passed Charlotte von Kalb entered 
the reception-room with calm brow and smiling lips. 

"Charlotte, my friend, my heart is in a tumult of stormy 
thoughts, and I have come to you because I know that you 
have sympathy and ready, noble, comprehension for every 
movement of the heart." 

" Of the heart ? " she questioned, with a loud laugh. "Have 
you got on so far already ? Is there a new passion besides the 
beautiful Margaretha Schwan and the little Charlotte von 
Wolzogen?" 

He looked at her in amazement — their eyes met. Char- 
lotte turned pale in spite of her smile, which she managed to 
retain. 

"How strangely you speak to-day, Charlotte, and how 
changed your voice sounda" 

" I have a cold, friend," she said, with a shrug. " You know 
I cannot endure the slightest cold, it is murderous for me. 
But you did not come here to hear that." 

"No, that is true," responded Schiller, in an abstracted 
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tone. " I did not come for thai Charlotte, why are your 
hands so cold, and why have you no single friendly word for 
me?" 

" Because you have not given me time for it," she said, with 
a smile. " You seem to have come in the capacity of the 
army-surgeon, making a call, and not as the poet, come to 
greet an acquaintance." 

** Acquaintance ! " exclaimed Schiller, passionately pushing 
Charlotte's hand from him. " Chai-lotte, will you really be to 
me nothing more than an acquaintance ? " 

" Well, then, a good friend," she said, quietly. " But, Schil- 
ler, why should we dispute about words? We know what we 
are to one another ; at least, you ought to know that my heart 
sympathizes with everything that concerns you. And now 
tell me, dear friend, what brings you to me at so unusual an 
hour ? I think it must be something unusual, for we are not 
accustomed to see the poet out of his work-room at this hour. 
Now have I guessed aright, is it something unusual ? " 

" I do not know," said Schiller, in confusion. 

*' How so ? You do not know ? " asked Charlotte, with a 
loud laugh, which must have hurt Schiller, for he started, and 
a cloud gathered upon his brow. " You do not know why 
you have come to me ? " 

" I do not know," he said, thoughtfully. " I feel myself sud- 
denly a stranger here, as though everything had changed ; I 
came so confidently, with such a full heart — I longed so for you, 
Charlotte — and now, all at once, a crust of ice seems to have 
formed about my heart, and yom* extraordinarily cold, indiflfer- 
ent behavior chUls my innermost feelings." 

"You are a child. That is, you are a poet. Come, my 
poet, let us dispute no more about words and behavior ; let 
us waste no attention upon the mere outward shell but hold 
fast the kernel, and you know mine is fresh and good. Ah ! 
now I see why you have come. There lies a roll of paper 
beside your hat. A manuscript ! Friedrich Schiller has come 
to read his best composition to the worshipper of his muse, 
as he promised some days ago to do. You said it was a 
secret, and would not even tell me whether the last work was 
a tragedy or a poem. And now, now you are going to reveal 
the mystery, are you not, Schiller?" 

"Yes, that is what I wished," said Schiller, sorrowfully ; 
" I wished to read the opening of my tragedy to my sym- 
pathizing, my beloved friend, but " 

" No but," she interrupted, eagerly. " Oh ! give it to me, 
let me see the manuscript" 
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She hastened with her light quick step to the chair wherd 
Schiller had laid the manuscript beside his hat. 

** May I unroll it, Schiller ? " she asked, and as he nodded 
without speaking, she tore off the wrapper with a trembling 
hand, unrolled the manuscript, and read aloud, " Don Carlos, 
Infant of Spain : a Tragedy." " Ah ! Schiller, dear Schiller, a 
new tragedy I Oh, my poet, my dear poet, what a delight, a 
joy •• 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed, exultantly, " that is the tone again, 
the glowing, enthusiastic glance. Welcome, Charlotte, a 
thousand times welcome ! " 

He sprang to her, seized her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips. But she did not look at him, she kept her eyes fixed 
upon the manuscript, which she still held in her hand, and 
read, over and over again, " Don Carlos, Infant of Spain." 

" Yes. And now I will read this Infant aloud — thiat is, the 
two first acts. Do you really wish it, Chai-lotte ? " 

"What are you asking, Schiller? Quick, take a chair, 
seat yourself oi3i)osite me, and read." She took her place 
upon the little sofa, and as Schiller turned to place a chair 
for himself, she pressed a fleeting kiss upon the manuscript 
in her hands. 

But when Schiller brought his chair the manuscript was ly- 
ing upon the table, and Charlotte sat quietly opposite to him. 

Schiller began, read to his "friend" the first act of "Don 
Carlos " with a loud voice, some exaggeration, and great pathos 
— with fiery excitement, wholly carried away by IJbe power of 
his own creation. 

But his friend, his listener, seemed not to participate in all 
this lofty, happy emotion. Her great black eyes were fastened 
motionlessly upon the poet. At first her expression had been 
one of sympathetic participation ; then that had paled, she 
had grown restless, and at times, when Schiller was loftily 
declaiming, something like a furtive smile played about her 
lips. Schiller concluded his reading, laid the manuscript 
upon the table, and turned upon his friend a glance still glow- 
ing with enthusiasm. 

"Now, my one dear friend, now tell me honestly, what is 
your opinion ? What do you think of my work ? " 

" Honestly ? frankly ? " she asked, with the same twitching 
of the lips. 

" Yes, friend, I beg of you." 

" Well, then, my friend," she replied, with a loud laugh that 
kept breaking out afresh — "then, dear Schiller, I must con- 
fess that * Don Carlos ' is the poorest thing you have written." 
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Schiller shot up from his seat and stared at her in horror : 
" Your honest opinion ? " 

"Yes, friend, my honest opinion." And Charlotte von 
Kalb laughed again. 

"No," shouted Schiller, in pain and anger, "that is too 
much." 

He took up his hat, and, without looking at Charlotte or 
making any adieus whatever, he left the room, slamming the 
door after him. 

With long strides he hastened down the street, anger and 
disappointment filling his heart, yet so sad and depressed 
that he would gladly have wept for grief and pain at himself 
and all the world. 

Seeing some acquaintances coming up the street he went 
out of their way, turning abruptly into an alley ; he could not 
have greeted anyone at that moment, or have spoken of indif- 
ferent things. 

He reached his dwelling and entered, in a state of deep de- 
pression, the room he had so recently left full of hope and 
expectation. 

" It is all in vain," he cried, throwing his hat far from him. 
" I believed I had found gold, and it is the merest glittering 
tinsel. Oh, Schiller, what is to become of you, and what will 
you do with this false glow of your own soul ? " 

He stormed up and down his little room, kicked aside his 
books which lay strewn in the disorder of genius in all direc- 
tions about the floor, sending them flying into all corners of 
the room, pushed his hands through his tangled hair, from 
which, in his fury, he loosened the cue-ribbon, and poimded 
with his fist upon the rickety table which he honored with the 
title of his writing-table. 

It was a paroxysm of rage, of glowing anger, an outbreak 
of despair such as were not rare in the experience of the poor 
tormented, hardly driven poet. 

"My father is right," he shouted ; "I am an inflated fool, 
who overestimate myself, and boast of my great hopes and ex- 
pectations that will never come to anything. Why did I not 
listen to his wise counsels, why am I not to-day an army-sur- 
geon, lying devotedly at the feet of my tyrant? Why have I 
been such a conceited idiot as to wish to be something better 
than a groveller ? I fancied myself invited to the banquet of 
the gods, and am worthy of nothing better than to serve as 
lackey at the table of my own duke, eating the hard bread of 
duty and dependence. She laughed — laughed at my tragedy ! 
Ail these thoughts, these words that sprang from the innermost 
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depths of my heart, these forms to which I have given spirit of 
tny spii-it, life of my life, have made no impression upon her 
other than that she laughed at my tragedy. Oh, Charlotte, 
Charlotte, what have you done ? " 

He pushed his hands through his hair again, and sank into 
his chair with a loud groan. 

" I am unhappy, most unhappy. I thought to conquer the 
world and have conquered not one single human heart I 
hoi)ed for fame, honor, distinction, an assured livelihood from 
my creative power, and I am a poor, nameless man, persecuted 
by my creditors, living in poverty and want, doomed at last to 
^ose faith in myself, and sorrowfully admit that I have over- 
estimated myself and mistaken my abilities, laughed at in 
'vhat was sacred in my eyes. Verily, I am unfortunate, most 
unfortunate ; alone, with no one who knows or understands 
me." 

Deep sighs followed one another, tears stood in his eyes, 
which he slowly and reproachfully turned toward heaven. As 
he lowered them they rested upon the writing-table where 
he had spent so many hours of the night in enthusiastic work, 
in thought, and in suffering. 

" All in vain, all for naught — only disappointment and mad 
hopes I When a human being can laugh over what a man has 
written with his heart's blood, the writer can be no poet. It 
were better for me to have copied manuscripts and cooking 
recipes for my daily bread instead of tragedies, and " 

He was silent, and reached out his hand for a packet and a 
letter which the carrier must have brought in his absence. A 
letter alone would have left him indifferent or filled him with 
alarm, for the letters he received in these days came to bring 
humiliation, torture, and sorrow. They were either from 
creditors, reminding him of his indebtedness, or from his 
angry father, or some theatre manager refusing to produce 
his"Fiesco." 

But beside this letter lay a package, and the letter which 
he held in his hand was post-marked Leipsic. Who could be 
writing to him from there, or sending him anything? Who 
had ever sent him anything but rejected manuscripts? 

Yes, that must be it ; he had sent " Fiesco " to Leipsic to 
the director of the theatre there, and this was the piece com- 
ing back with a polite letter declining it — nothing more, natur- 
ally. 

With an angry pull he tore the letter open, and looked first 
at the signature to convince himself of the correctness of his 
supposition. 
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But no ! this was not the name of the theatre director of 
Leipsic, and what could it mean ? Here were four signatures, 
all in different writing : R G. Komer, and following it, Minnn. 
Stock, then L. F. Huber and Stock. 

Schiller shook his head in amazement and began to read, 
at first quietly, curiously, but then the farther he read, the 
more eagerly, and his pale cheeks reddened. 

From distant Leipsic four ardent souls were writing the 
unknown poet, sending him greetings. They wrote that they 
wished to thank Friedrich Schiller for the dehghtful hours 
which he had afforded them, for his noble, high-hearted com- 
positions, which had filled them with lofty aspirations and 
high enthusiasm. In the exquisite hours of early love and of 
their enthusiasm for one another, the four — two happy pairs 
of betrothed — had delighted their hearts with Friedrich 
Schiller's compositions, and had felt better, happier, nobler 
for the thoughts which the poet had aroused in them ; and, 
they continued, that to complete their exultant happiness 
they lacked nothing save Schiller's presence. They had read 
together the **Kobbers," "Cabal and Love," and "Fiesco," 
and, in reading, love had been enkindled in their hearts, had 
grown and blossomed Hke a delicate plant in the sunshine, 
and to Schiller they owed their betrothal. He must, there- 
fore, give away the brides upon the wedding-day, and yield- 
ing to their entreaty, come to Leipsic to the ceremony. Then, 
with warm, touching words, they told him that they never 
spoke of him otherwise than as their dearest friend, their 
benefactor, and begged his permission to show their rever- 
ence and affection by means of the accompanying little to- 
kens, and to make him acquainted with the persons who so 
ardently revered him, as, indeed, every thinking mind and 
feeling heart in Germany must likewise do. 

He laid aside the letter and opened the package with trem- 
bling fingers, for his heart longed for a sight of the " persons 
who so ardently revered him." 

And there they were, these dear persons, in four pretty 
miniatures, upon which was traced the signature Huber. 
What charming, dainty, girlish heads smiled at Schiller from 
the miniatures ; how serious, thoughtful, imposing the head 
of the young man marked " Komer," and how fresh, daring, 
talented, the painter, Huber ! 

But the package contained more than the four portraits. 
On gilt-edged paper in dainty script there was a song from 
the "Robbers" set to music, and Korner was mentioned as 
the composer of the melody. Then came a superb portfolio 
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of silk, embroidered with pearls and gold, with a slip of paper 
relating that it had been wrought for the poet by Dora and 
Minna, while the betrothed read aloud Schiller's works. 

Schiller stared in amazement at the tokens of affection. 
He seemed to be dreaming, to be a victim of some hallucina- 
tion. How could it be that he who had that day been the 
victim of so many humiliations, who had been scorned, scoffed 
at, laughed at, could receive such homage, know such happi- 
ness ? How could people who did not know him feel moved 
to send him gifts, greetings, words of recognition ? 

No, no, it was all a dream, a deception ! 

But there lay the letter — there it lay before his eyes, the 
witness to truth and reaUty. Schiller took it up with a trem- 
bling hand and read it again. 

** Oh, let us tell you, you great and noble poet, that we owe 
to you the best and noblest hours of our lives. Whatever of 
good was in us you have made better, what was dark you 
have made clear, our own emotions you have illumined for us, 
and your sublime words resound from our lips whenever we, 
who love one another, are together. Accept our thanks, 
Schiller ; let us two German youths and two German maidens 
speak in the name of the German nation, whose hearts all beat 
in unison with yours ; let us speak for the thousands and tens 
of thousands of German youths and maidens who sing your 
songs with enthusiasm, and from whose eyes tears of rever- 
ence and delight flow as they watch your tragedies I " 

Tears of reverence and delight ! They flowed from Schil- 
ler's own eyes as he read. 

He was not conscious of sinking upon his knees before his 
chair, bowing his head while his soul soared heavenward. He 
raised his arms, folded his hands as if in prayer, and his tear- 
ful eyes turned heavenward. 

" I thank thee, God, that thou hast let me know this one 
great joy ! I thank you, ye friends in the distance, toward 
whom my soul yearns, I thank you for this hour ! I thank 
you, for it is the most blessed of my life ! Like a voice in 
the wilderness, elevating and comforting, your friendly greet- 
ing rings in my ears. And I, who was bowed down in sorrow 
and despair, arise in joyous courage and the fulness of hope. 
Oh ! my God I when I remember that there may be other 
persons in the world besides yourselves who would be glad 
to know me, to love me, and that jierhaps after a century, 
when my ashes shall have been scattered to the winds of 
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heaven, my memory may be blessed, and tears and admiration 
may be spent upon me as I lie in my grave, then, my beloved 
unknown friends, I rejoice over my poet's calling, and am rec- 
onciled to God and my fate, bitter as it often is ! Now I 
know that I am a poet," he cried aloud, springing up, and 
striding up and down. "No, it was no delusion, no vain 
imagining. I am a poet! The sacred fire of poetry must 
glow and burn in my works or I could not enkindle such 
noble souls, such loving hearts ! I am a poet, however much 
she may scoff at and ridicule me — she of whom I had 
thought that she would understand me beyond all others ! " 

There was a violent knock at the door. In response to 
Schiller's call a servant in livery entered and breathlessly 
handed Schiller a folded piece of paper. 

In hasty, scarcely legible characters were the words: **! 
conjure you, friend, come to me. I have something impor- 
tant to tell you. Be generous and come at once. — Charlotte." 

She had appealed to his generosity at a favorable moment 
But how she had hurt him ! The wound burnt no longer. 
Balsam had been laid upon his heart. 

"Go, Carl, and tell the gracious lady I shall come at once." 

Carl dashes off, Schiller seizes his hat and starts. But this 
time, on the way to her, his thoughts are occupied, not with 
Charlotte, but the four friends in Leipsic, who love him and 
have not laughed at "Don Carlos." These thoughts glow in 
his face in a softly cheerful light, in noble self-consciousness ; 
and that face is brighter to-day than it has ever been, and he 
carries his head with freer pride, for the recognition of noble 
souls rests upon him like the blessing of God and lifts him up. 

So he enters Charlotte's dwelling, mounts the stairs, and 
reaches her door. Charlotte had been waiting for him, stand- 
ing by the door, with tear-stained face. She beckoned him to 
enter, and when he had done so and closed the door after him, 
Charlotte sank upon her knees before him — the beautiful, 
aristocratic young woman before the poor young poet, but 
the poet by the grace of God ! 

"Oh! Schiller, dear Schiller, can you pardon me? I be- 
seech you, the noblest of German poets — ^I entreat — ^to pardon 
me!" 

He bent over her, overwhelmed. "For Heaven's sake, 
gracious lady, what are you doing ? You must not humble 
yourself in this manner. Arise, I entreat you, arise ! " 

" No, Schiller, not before you have pardoned me, have sworn 
not to be angry with me over the wretched scene of an hour 
agol" 
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** Well, I swear it, ClKulotte, that not a trace of anger re- 
mains witliin me ; gootl anj^els have removcnl all my anger and 
vexation with a single breath of love. Ariue, Charlotte ; here, 
8upiK)rt yourself ui>on my aruL" 

8he grasped the young man's strong hand with her own 
two small ones and arose. **Oh I SchiUer, my dear friend, 
what I have suffered, and yet how happy I am in this short 
time since wo parted. What a blessing it was for me that you 
left your manuscript in your vexation. I took it up to read 
it again, to confirm my opinion of its failure. But what a 
heavenly disapi)ointment I Oh ! Schiller, this tragedy is a 
sublime composition ; in what a melotlious stream the words 
flow, with >vhat ix)etic swing tlie thoughts soar to heaven I 
Hail to you, my friend ; hail to your f utui'e, for your * Don Car- 
los,' your latest work, is the finest that you have yet accom- 
plished ! " 

"Ah! Chai'lotte," exclaimed Schiller, in delight, "are you 
in earnest in speaking thus? But no, it is only the good- 
ness of your heart that leads you to use such expressions I 
You saw that your censure hurt me, and you wish generously 
to soften that." 

" No, Friedrich, I swear to you by the highest and noblest 
that I know, by your own noble self, by the splendor of the 
poesy, your *Don Ciu-los' is the laurel wi'eath for your immor- 
tal poet's brow. When centuries shall have passed away, this 
tragedy will be praised and honored as a master-work, and 
the whole Gennan nation will bo proud to bo able to say, 
' Friedrich Schiller was ours ! His jx)ems, which fill all 
Europe with enthusiasm and delight, are written in our Ger- 
man mother tongue, and Friedrich Schiller was a Gennan 
poet ! ' Oh ! if my spirit might then float through the ether 
to hear these words of remote posterity and sing the exultant 
song of fame upon the grave of the immortal, whom I had 
recognized and appreciated when still in mortal form he trod 
the earth I Schiller, my soul glows at thought of you, and I 
have a feeling as though I were the muse who am to conse- 
crate the poet with the kiss of love and pain. What more 
sacred can a woman bestow upon the man whom she loves 
and reveres beyond all else than the kiss of consecration from 
her lips ? Take it, Friedrich Schiller ; my lips oflfer it to you. 
Poet of 'Don Carlos' accept the kiss of consecration and 
gratitude." 

** Oh I Charlotte, my muse, my friend — and let me say it, 
my beloved — I thank you " He placed his arm about her 
slender waist, pressed her to his heart and a long, warm kiss 
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upon her lips. Then he looked at her with glowing eyes, and 
filled with enthusiasm by her blushing face and flashing eyes, 
would have sought her lips a second time. 

But Charlotte withdrew from him with a quick motion, and 
stepped back " The moment has passed," she said, gravely, 
majestically. " We belong once more to daily life, and after 
doing homage to the gods and the Muses, we must satisfy 
ourselves to submit to human prescriptions and customs." 

" Why, Charlotte, why should we do this ? Are not human 
relations all mutable, changeful ? What is called a crime to- 
day may be a heroic deed at another time, and what is brand- 
marked as vice to-day may one day be praised as virtue. Oh, 
Charlotte, I love you, my soul yearns toward you, my heart 
goes out to you ! Everything within me is absorbed in emo- 
tion, enjoyment, when I see you. Let us form a bond of 
spirits, soaring high above eartbly sensations — a bond of glow- 
ing, blessed love, soul speaking to soul and heart to heart 
Do not look at me in such amazement, your eyes deep as the 
sea and flaming like fire ! Have you not long known, Char- 
lotte, that I love you, you alone ? " 

** Me alone ! " she exclaimed, in a pained voice. " No, it is 
not so. In me you love love itself, but not myself. Ob ! 
Schiller, beware, I beseech you ; for your own s^e beware ! 
Take back this declaration. I never heai*d it ; it died away be- 
fore reaching my ears, perished before it lodged in my mem- 
ory. Take it back, say not one word more of it. Let us 
forget this moment, as men forget the last fading ray of the 
sun that once illumined a darkening night, and let us speak 
together as we have always done — as friends ! " 

"Friends!" shouted Schiller, passionately. **I call upon 
you in the words of Aristotle : * Oh ! my friends, there are 
no friends ! ' At least, Charlotte, that which I feel for you is 
not friendship ; it is glowing, heavenly, blissful love ! But 
you, oh ! you know nothing of that ! you know no love, your 
heart is cold ! " 

" My heart is cold ! " she repeated, with a flash in her large 
eyes. " I know no love ! And Friedrich Schiller tells me this ! 
The poet's eye is clouded I He does not see behind the cur- 
tain which the world and conventionaUty have hung before 
my face ! I know no love, Friedrich Schiller ! But dare I, a 
married woman, unloved wife of an unloved husband, know 
love ? Must I not dry the tears of delight in my eyes, sup- 
press the cry of delight upon my liiDS, lay a crust of ice upon 
my heart, that glows and bums with the flames that animate 
my whole being, as the fire within the earth gives it warmth ? 
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11 I were free, if the will of my relations hod not driven me 
with an unloved husband to the altar, whence, after the reluc- 
tant * yes,' they bore me fainting to the traveUing carriage ; if 
I might arise and name the man whom I could love, I should 
Bay to him, 'Beloved of my soul, you are the being of my 
being, the thought of my thought ; all my life I have from 
thee, all my thought dwells in thy glance ! Take me as the 
sea the rain-drop, that vanishes in its bosom ! Let me be a 
part of thy life, and feel that my separate existence is wholly 
absorbed in thine ! I have lost myself to find my life again 
in thee ! I have succumbed, to rise again with thee to the 
heights of delight, knowledge, poesy ! For us there is on 
eai'th and in heaven no parting, there are no tears, for we are 
one, and only by some murderous sundering of vital bonds 
can two beings who love one another be made two separate 
lives, moving apart hither and thither. But I would not go 
away, for the separation from you, my beloved, who have only 
now made me one with you, can be accomplished only by 
shedding my heart's blood, and my lips could not accuse you ; 
they would be still in the silence of death. If, then, you 
would not slay me, be faithful, as I shall be time until death I " 

" Charlotte, great, heavenly being ! " exclaimed Schiller, 
transfixed, gazing rapturously into her glowing face. "You 
stand like a revelation before me I You are a Titan laying 
siege to heaven itself ! '* 

A smile flitted over her face, and the great flashing eyes, 
looking heavenward, sank gradually to earth and lingered with 
a grave look at Schiller's face. " I have told you, Schiller, 
how I should speak to the man of my love, if I might But 
since duty forbids, I am dumb. But to you I may speak as 
your friend, as one united by closest sympathy, and with you 
I will rejoice over the glorious new work. Seat yourself, 
Schiller, and let us talk of * Don Carlos.' " 

" Not until you tell me, Charlotte, frankly and fully, whence 
has come this sudden change in you, and how that can please 
you now which made you laugh only a few hours ago." 

" Shall I tell you, Schiller, frankly, honestly ? " 

" Frankly, fully, my friend, as everything between us must 
be." 

"Well, then, my friend, I must tell you that you were, 
yourself, to blame ft your tragedy produced a bad impression." 

" I, myself ? How so, Charlotte ? " 

"I will explain. You spoiled your tragedy with your 
declamation. You are a poet, but no elocutionist, for in the 
passion of declamation you forgot that * Don Carlos ' spoke no 
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Suabian German, and that King Philip did not come from 
Stuttgart. Now I have told you in plain German, and now 
give me your hand and swear to forget my laughter." 

" No, I will forget nothing, Charlotte, that you do or say. 
For all that you do is good and beautiful and worthy to be 
loved. I kiss the dear hand that chastised me, and would fain 
kiss the lips, the cruel lips, which laughed at me." 

" No jesting now, Schiller," she said, gravely ; "let us be 
serious and discuss in all earnestness the future of *Don Car- 
los.' It must be something great, unusual, which befalls this 
work. It must dart like a meteor across the orbit of the 
earth, writing its name in hut and palace. A poet who can 
make princes and kings speak thus nobly must speak with 
kings and princes, must win a princely Mecaenas for his 
poesy. For this purpose I have worked out a plan. Schiller, 
you must learn to know Duke Carl August of Weimar, or, 
rather, he must learn to know you — become your Mecsenas. 
Will you have it so ? " 

"What matters it whether I will it so," sighed Schiller, 
with a shrug. " He will not care. He, the gifted duke who 
has famous Goethe, his Wieland, Herder — what will he care 
for the poor young Schiller ? At best, like the other noble- 
men he will curse the name of 'The Kobbers ' and their author, 
and be pleased that all the poet's mad creations suffer ship- 
wreck by reason of the indifference of the public." 

"You do the noble duke and yourself both injustice," 
exclaim*ed Charlotte, warmly. "Carl August of Weimar is 
no ordinary prince, and you are no commonplace poet. 
Because you are both rare men, you are worthy to know 
each other. May I undertake the task of bringing about 
the acquaintance ? Duke Carl August is coming to Darm- 
stadt to visit friends. Will you go thither and be presented 
to him?" 

"I would fain do so," exclaimed Schiller, eagerly. " The 
poet needs the prince's fostering care. Who knows whether 
Tasso would ever have written * Jerusalem Delivered ' if the 
Due d'Este had not been his friend, giving him a home at 
court? Oh, if you can, Charlotte, and if you deem me 
worthy of it, gain me access to Duke Carl August of Weimar. 
May he who lets the sunshine of his friendship glow upon 
Goethe have one little ray of grace for me, to warm my poor, 
cold dwelling. I will be modest, asking little, if the duke 
will but notice the author of * The Robbers.* That alone will 
help me." 

" I hope he will do more for you, Schiller. I know the 
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duke, and the Landj::p^ve of Hesse, too. I will give you let- 
ters to both, and Herr von Dalberg, to whom the duke is 
very gracious, will give you letters too. It must, it shall be 
a successful move. We shall drag you by main iforce out of 
the shadow into the light. Not the German people alone, 
but the (ierman princes as well, shall love and honor the poet 
Fnednch Schiller, and my hand shall lead him to the throne, 
that poet and prince may join hands." 

'* Let me kiss these hands which undertake to lead me," 
said Schiller, ardently. " BeUeve me, Charlotte, your words 
are like stars illumining my heart with a celestial glow, and 
cheerful joy of heaven." 

" May kind fate ordain that these stars never pale," sighed 
Charlotte ; ** may we never know the darkness of night But 
now, dear friend, go." 

" You send me away, Charlotte ? " 

** Yes, I send you away, Schiller. One must be sparing of 
the most exquisite moments of life. Now go." 

On the evening of that day of varied emotions Schiller 
wrote ardent letters of thanks to the friends in Leipsic, and 
his heart expanded as ho wrote. He told them imreservedly of 
his hfe, so poor in joys, so rich in suffering, privation, and dis- 
appointed hopes. Everything that he had hoped and striven 
for, he told them ; nor did he conceal his poverty and diffi- 
culties, for he had never kno\vn the false shame of genteel 
poverty, and had never held the lack of money lack of honor 
and dignity. Ho confessed all to his distant, unseen friends 
— how homeless he felt, how he longed to enter a different 
sphere, mingle with other people, who might, perhaps, ap- 
preciate, understand him. 

As he wrote this, his pen paused, and he seemed to see the 
sorrowful, reproachful gaze of Charlotte's glowing eyes, to 
hear her whisper : "Is this your love, Schiller ? You would 
go from me, and you do not know that in deserting, you slay 
me?" 

He started painfully, laid aside the pen, arose, and paced 
hastily up and down his room. The glowing words which 
Charlotte had spoken to him that morning resounded in his 
ears once more. But in the stillness of the night they were no 
longer the celestial music which they had been in the morning, 

" I beheve it is dangerous to love her," he muttered. ** She 
demands a whole heart of me, and would tyrannize me with 
her passion. But I must be free, for the free man alone can 
conquer the world and fame, and the love which must enkin- 
dle my heart must never attempt to be my tyrant." 
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He returned to the writing-table, and completed the letter 
to Kdrner. He wrote : " I wish some happy fate might remove 
me from here, for I feel that I have come to an end of my 
sojourn. I wish I might come to you in Leipsic, to thank 
you for the exquisite hour which I spent this day. Aristotle 
was wrong when he said, ' Oh, my friends, there are no friends 1 * 
I think of you and your dear loved ones, of you four friends, 
and exclaim, joyfully, ^ There are friends, after all ! * Happy 
is he to* whom the gods have granted the finding of friends 
without seeking them." 



CHAPTER VL 
THE TITLE. 



Charlotte von Kalb had kept her word. She had equipped 
Schiller with letters of introduction to Duke Carl August and 
the persons immediately about him. She had induced Herr 
von Dalberg to give him letters to influential persons at the 
court of Darmstadt. Modestly, humbly awaiting more from 
these letters than from his own achievements and importance, 
Schiller journeyed to Darmstadt at the beginning of the year 
1785, to try to win for himself a friend and protector in the 
person of Carl August of Weimar. 

What his name and worth surely would not have accom- 
plished the letters from Charlotte and Dalberg did without ef- 
fort. The poet of " The Robbers " and " Fiesco," who had sung 
praises of freedom and the self-government of the people, 
the author of "Louise Mtlller," "Cabal and Love," which 
brand-marked the aristocracy in comparison with the claims 
of the heart, would surely have gained no admittance to the 
gilded doors of the princely palace — this poet who had defied 
and dared a princely master. But Charlotte's and Dalberg's 
letters were a magic key. 

Friedrieh Schiller was received at the landgrave's court at 
Darmstadt — the joyous young duke welcomed Schiller with 
friendly kindness, and, stimulated by Frau von Kalb's enthu- 
siastic praise of Schiller's new tragedy, Carl August requested 
to hear a part of it. 

Schiller offered to read aloud the first act of " Don Carlos^*" 
and his offer was graciously accepted. The reading took 
place that same afternoon. A brilliant circle of distinguished 
men in embroidered court-dress, decorated with various orders, 
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groups of ladies in most gorgeous parnre, glistening with dia- 
monds and ornaments of gold, had assembled in the large salon 
of the landgravine. The Landgravine of Hesse, a talented, ap- 
preciative woman, sat beside her son-in-law, Duke Carl August, 
upon a chav^e tongue in the centre of the room ; behind her 
the ladies and gentlemen of the court took their places ; not 
far from them, wholly isolated, in the middle of the room, at 
one end stood a simple cane-chair, beside a small round table, 
upon which stood a glass of water. This was the poet's 
throne, this the nectar which he was to drink at the table of 
the gods. 

He was embarrassed, almost terrified as he entered the 
gorgeous court-circle in his simple suit He felt the blood 
pouring to his cheeks, then floodmg his heart and leaving him 
deadly pale. 

" Collect yourself, Schiller ; be a man ! Shame on you, that 
a trifle of outward show and a princely title should dazzle 
you!" 

He spoke to himself, striding to his seat, feeling all eyes 
fastened upon him — everyone examining him critically. 

" What care I for this courtly crew — these Marshals von 
Kalb, and the rest?" he asked himself, defiantly. "I did not 
come for their sake, and I am perfectly indifferent as to what 
they think of me. I have to do with the duke, Goethe's 
friend." 

His eyes wandered to the sofa and met the friendly eyes of 
the young duke, whose face was turned toward him with a 
laughing expression of half-humorous sympathy. Schiller 
felt himself strengthened, and a smile flitted over his face. 

He opened his manuscript and began to read with a firm, 
loud voice, the first act of " Don Carlos." His voice was 
resonant, sonorous, his elocution, thanks to Charlotte's strict- 
ures, purer and more moderate, and the farther he read the 
more he shook off his constraint, and the clearer and calmer 
his high brow grew. 

The courtiers, who had at first looked with proud disdain 
upon the awkward young poet, showed more sympathy, and 
his head, with its fair, blond hair, sharply chiselled features, 
and large Koman nose, seemed to them now so penetrated 
with spirit and earnestness that it no longer looked ugly and 
uninteresting. 

The landgravine's noble face expressed most intense atten- 
tion, and the reading of " Don Carlos " produced such an im- 
pression upon her that she drew out her handkerchief to wipe 
away her tears. 
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Several times, Duke Carl August was unable to restrain an 
exclamation of admiration, aloud " bravo ! " and when the read- 
ing of the first act came to an end, when Schiller arose from 
his seat, Carl August hastened to thank the poet with a cor- 
dial pressure of the hand, and lead him to the landgravine, 
that she might express her gratitude. 

Then the duke took the poet's arm and strode through the 
salon with him, to the dissatisfaction of the courtiers, who, in 
spite of their devotion, found it somewhat strange for the duke 
to condescend so far as to pace up and down the salon arm in 
arm with a man of no birth or name. 

But this was but the natural consequence of the cuUus of 
genius at Weimar. There was such a medley crowd of the 
high-bom and men of low degree that one was forever in 
danger of addressing a person who had no right whatsoever to 
be there. The duke had even carried his contempt for 
etiquette so far as to make a son of a Frankfort busi- 
ness man, Wolfgang Goethe, a privy councillor and the 
duke*s own intimate friend. And it was a well-known fact that 
the Duchess Amalie travelled as rarely as himself without 
picking up some treasure for the collection of genius in 
Weimar. 

This time Herr Schiller was the wonder whom the duke 
went a-wooing. This was clearly to be seen, for the duke 
stood more than a quarter of an hour in the farthest window- 
niche talking eagerly with the poet. It was trying, irritating, 
to see the calm, free demeanor, the comically proud expres- 
sion of Herr Schiller and his unembarrassed way of conver- 
sing with the duke. 

But the duke seemed greatly interested in the conversa- 
tion, and his fine, open face showed the greatest sympathy and 
friendliness. 

" I believe that fate sends you upon a great mission, Herr 
Schiller," said the duke, when Schiller had told him in terse, 
vigorous sentences, the rest of the contents of " Don Carlos." 
" You are to be the poetic preacher of the people, you will 
revive the decaying spirit of the German, enkindle anew the 
heart and imagination, and I prophesy you a great future. 
You would regain recognition for the ideal in this world of 
ours, not for the merely human alone. Your "Don Carlos" is a 
direct assault upon the conventional, the materialistic side of 
social life. You will win many foes among the mighty, many 
friends among the masses of the people, and if, perhaps, you 
cannot be a favorite with princes, you will surely be the 
darling of the people. For the people have a good, whole-; 
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some understanding, and turn their sympathies unfailingly 
toward such as praise the truly humane in contrast with 
ridiculous etiquette and privilege. I can, however, tell you 
in advance that you will have a hard position to maintain in 
so-called aristocratic society, and will fight each step forward 
with great difficulty. 

** I have been accustomed from my earhest youth to such 
struggles," replied Schiller, with a smile. "Fate has not 
cradled me too softly, and care has hitherto been the only 
friend to stand faithfully at my side." 

" You forget the muses," con-ected the duke, eagerly. " It 
seems to me that you cannot complain of inattention on the 
pai-t of those ladies." 

"It is true, your Serene Highness," rephed Schiller, seri- 
ously. " They have been kind to me, at times, and I owe to 
them the most exquisite hours of my hfe." 

" I think the enthusiastic i)oet must enjoy the favor of 
many an earthly divinity as well," said the duke, and he broke 
into a loud, clear laugh, when the poet's face flamed red and 
his eyes fell in embarrassment. 

" Oh, I see," he cried, merrily ; " for you, also, there are 
earthly muses, and the ideal has become the actual for you 
too. Has this some connection, perhaps, with the enthusi- 
astic hymns of praise which Frau von Kalb writes us about 
you?" 

" Your Serene Highness, I do not understand what your 
Serene Highness means." 

" Or will not understand. Let us investigate no further. 
In any case, Frau von Kalb has enjoined upon me the duty of 
interesting myself in her poet, and I am grateful to her for 
his acquaintance. But I should like to give her some proof 
of my gratitude, and should be glad to have you tell me how 
I can be of use to you." 

" Ah, your Serene Highness, the fact alone that you speak 
to me in so gracious and friendly a way," said Schiller, heart- 
ily, "is a benefit for me; for your kindness illumines my 
heart like a ray of the sun, while that heart is often gloomy 
and cold enough." 

" Surely not in your heart, Schiller, for the noble flame of 
poetic art bums there. But in your little dwelling it may 
often enough be cold and cheerless. That I can well imagine, 
for when the immortals bless the poet with everything else, 
they usually forget the one thing needful, his purse. The 
gods usually lay but one sort of gift in the mortal's cradle 
— either a capital of mind and talent or one of material 
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value, and he must indeed be a rare favorite who receives 
both." 

" Yes, surely, a rare favorite," said Schiller, softly, reading 
in the prince's glowing face that he was thinking of hi8 fa- 
vorite, Wolfgang Goethe, who had once arisen before Schiller 
like a meteor as he appeared at the side of the duke in the 
school in Stuttgart, on the occasion of a distribution of 
piizes. The boy Schiller had received a prize that day, and 
as he took it, Goethe's eye had rested upon him, but only with 
the benevolent, calm expression of a distinguished man show- 
ing sympathy condescendingly. 

Schiller had felt the look deep in his heart, and remembered 
it now in the princely house in Darmstadt, as he stood face to 
face with the duke who was Goethe's friend and might prove 
a benefactor to himself. 

"I wish to be of use to you," continued the duke, after 
looking at Schiller for a time. "Can you not mention some 
desire, my dear Schiller, which I might, perhaps, fulfil? 
True, I am not a mighty nor even a rich prince ; but if I can 
support you in any endeavor I am more than ready to do so." 

Schiller raised his head suddenly, and his proud glance 
met the prince's gaze. Not for everything the world con- 
tained would he have confessed his poverty — embarrassment 
— have stood a beggar upon the shining parquetry of the 
princely hall, asking an alms for his pilgrimage through life. 

" I repeat it, your Serene Highness, it is a great boon for 
me that you have bestowed a hearing and friendly sympathy 
upon me." 

The duke's face brightened, and he drew a long breath as 
though a heavy burden had fallen from his heart. " That 
boon shall never fail you, rest assured of that," he said. 
" Everyone shall know that Carl August of Weimar rejoices 
in the possession of the friendship of the German poet Fried- 
rich Schiller and counts him among the persons dear to him. 
One German duke was your tyrant, and drove you out into 
the world. It is but just that another German duke should 
show himself your friend, and try to smooth your path 
through life a little. I shall be ready at all times to do so, 
and to bear testimony at any moment, and before all men, 
your tyrannical duke included, to my high estimate of your 
person and your talents. You shall have evidence of this before 
you leave Darmstadt. Farewell, for this time, and when you 
come to Weimar do not forget to visit your good friend Carl 
August there. You leave by the post-stage to-morrow morn- 
ing, you said ? " 
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" Tes, your Serene Highness, tomorrow morning early." 

" Very well, you shall have a message from me this evening, 
dear Herr Schiller." 

He nodded kindly to Schiller, extended his hand in cordial 
leave-taking, accompanied Schiller to the landgravine him- 
self, for Schiller's leave-taking. 

Schiller returned to his inn, thoughtful and perplexed. 
What did the duke's paiiing words mean ? What evidence 
of esteem was Carl August about to bestow upon him ? A 
position, perhaps ? Ah ! however trifling, that would be an 
assurance, a relief. Perhaps the duke meant to oflfer him a 
home in some empty castle, where he might complete " Don 
Carlos" in peace and quiet. This, too, would be a benefit ; a 
blessing. The homeless man would have a resting-place 
where he could not be diiven out — a refuge from the attacks, 
the cares of life. 

The hours passed slowly and wearily in the bare, uncom- 
fortable room of his little inn. He racked his brain with 
conjectures and listened intently for the expected messen- 
ger from the duke. At last, after hours of painful expect- 
ancy, there was a knock at the door, and a ducal servant handed 
Schiller a large sealed packet. It looked solemn and official, 
with its huge seal beaiing the words, " Ducal Private Cabi- 
net." And the poet opened it in a solemn and official frame 
of mind. What might it be ? a position or a shelter, that 
the good duke was giving him. 

An expression of amazement took possession of his features 
as he read the communication, and a dark cloud settled upon 
his brow as he let his hand with the missive sink upon the table. 

It was no position and no refuge that the duke oflfered him, 
but a title, that of a Councillor of the Duchy of Weimar. 
The private secretary of Duke Carl August announced to him 
this generous decision of his ducal master, with the further 
observation that the documentary commission would be pre- 
pared as soon as the duke returned to Weimar, but Schiller 
was entitled to wear his official name from the moment of re- 
ceiving the present communication. 

As he read this for the second time, a loud, contemptuous 
laugh broke from the poet's lips. This was the solution of 
the riddle. He who could not take counsel of himself was 
now councillor of a prince, who would probably never re- 
quire his advice. He, the homeless, who had nothing that 
he could call his own, save his manuscript, was now possessor 
of a title. 

What a strange contrast ! His tragedy, designed to attack 
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the glory of princes and the rule of conventionality, etiquette, 
and ceremony, while defending the nobility of common hu- 
manity, of equal rights, and nobility of soul — his tragedy 
brought its author as his first reward the favor of a prince 
and a gift assigned by convention, etiquette. 

It was strange ! It seemed an irony of fate, and yet — 
He thought of Charlotte von Kalb, that she would rejoice to 
see him thus recognized and honored by a German prince. 
He thought of his worthy old parents, to whom this would be 
a source of great satisfaction, to see the former army-surgeon 
thus honored abroad. He Imew it would prove to them that 
their Fritz, of whose prosperity the stem father had often de- 
spaired, might yet attain honor and respectability before the 
world. 

So let it go I True, a small position would have been bet- 
ter, and a ducal shelter in some remote hunting-castle would 
have contributed to the successful completion of "Don Carlos." 
But he must be content with things as they were, and the title, 
too, was a gift to be thankful for, since it was, after all, a 
public recognition, and might inspire the insolent actors with 
more respect for the poet whose dramas were often injured 
by bad and careless acting. 

Schiller folded up the missive with a slight smile. "Well," 
he murmured, " I cherish the proud hope that I am a poet by 
the grace of God. And now I have become a councilor by 
the grace of the duke, besides. Let me hope to become, event- 
ually, a poet and counsellor by the grace of the people, and 
that I may be recognized and valued, and the happy recipi- 
ent of the title to its love and honors. To be a counsellor 
of the people is indeed an honor above all others ; my soul 
longs for this holy and sacred title, and with all energy and 
ability, with all that lies within me, I shall strive to earn it, 
and to win the poet's highest, most glorious reward, to be- 
come teacher and counsellor of the people." 



CHAPTER VIL 

TAKING LEAVE OF MANNHEIM. 

Schiller returned to Mannheim as a Councillor of the 
Duchy of Weimar, and when Charlotte von Kalb heard this 
piece of news from him, and her face glowed with joy, Schil- 
ler, too, experienced a sort of satisfaction, for he smiled, folded 
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bis anus passionately about Charlotte, and demanded that she 
should reward him with a kiss if he were really to avail him- 
self of the title. 

Charlotte blushed, and buried her head in his breast, but 
he raised it gently, and pressed a long kiss upon her lips, 
which no longer resisted. But then Charlotte demanded, with 
passionate impetuosity, that Schiller should leave her, and 
when he declined to do so, and begged and pleaded for per- 
mission to remain, a briUiant blush mantled her cheeks, and 
her eyes flashed angrily. 

** Oh, Schiller, you know not what you do, and what you 
require of me. Do you not see that an abyss yawns between 
us V " 

"I see it, Charlotte, but love's arm is mighty, and the true 
lover carries the beloved in safety over every precipice, or 
plunges with her into the abyss if nothing else remains.'' 

" There is a third thing possible, Schiller, a frightful third 
alternative." He draws her to him, but afterward there fol- 
lows disappointment, coldness. The ideal being has trans- 
formed herself into an ordinary woman whom he despises 
because her love has been higher and holier than her virtue. 
She feels his sconi, and the abyss which she crossed with her 
beloved becomes her grave, into which she plunges to save 
herself from him whom she loves. " Oh, Schiller, if it could 
ever be so, if ever the look which has rested lovingly upon 
me should meet my eyes with an expression of contempt, it 
would destroy me — I should perish. But my dying breath 
would be an accusation of him who could bestow his love but 
could not prove long faithful, and before the throne of God 
I should denounce him as a traitor, a murderer. Oh, Schil- 
ler, beware I I warn you once again, do not enkindle in my 
heart the flame which, once burning, would never more be ex- 
tinguished, save with life itself. It could bear no reduction, 
no dampening, but would bum, great and free, leaping to the 
sky, scorning all mankind, careless of prejudice and human 
prescription. To-day we are still on opposite sides of the 
abyss. But our voices cross it, our faces behold one another, 
our eyes meet with a glance of friendly intimacy. You are 
free to go whither you will, and if your path leads far from 
me I can watch your departure and weep, but I have no re- 
proaches. Think of this, Schiller ; let it suffice for you that you 
call Charlotte your friend. Do not demand the right to give 
her another name, one which you would bless, perhaps, now, 
but would later curse. Flee, Schiller, flee, while there is yet 
time, and let us remember with sorrow, but without remorse^ 
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the beautiful hours of our friendship. Let us look into the 
future with the calm of resignation, living with our memo- 
ries. " 

"You are in a strange mood, to-day, Charlotte," said Schil- 
ler, sadly. " Your eyes are so threatening that I could almost 
fear them if I did not know that my Titan, in spite of her en- 
thusiasm, her ardor, is yet a gentle, tender, loving woman. 
No, Charlotte, you are unjust to yourself. You accuse your- 
self where you are guiltless. You could never curse the man 
whom you had once loved. You would bless him with your 
dying breath for the exquisite hours of delight he had once 
given you. You would not accuse him, but excuse, and pity 
him, if the hard necessities of life forced him to pai-t with 
you, the dearest object he had ever known. You would 
know that his path was lonely, dreary ; that, like Dante's souls 
in hell, that looked ever backward, he must weep for the 
past while he strode forward into the future. So it is, Char- 
lotte, I know you better than you know yourself. A woman 
can never curse the man whom she has truly loved. She for- 
gives and loves, even when the stream of life has forced its 
way between them, driving him to leave her." 

** For those who truly love and have sworn fidelity there 
is no such possibility ! " exclaimed Charlotte, with indignant 
ardor. " You know no love, Schiller, when you speak thus. 
You scoff at the holiest feelings if you think they can ever be 
extinguished, the necessities of life parting two hearts united 
forever by love." 

" How strangely excited you are to-day, Charlotte," said 
Schiller, his face darkening. ** I came to you with such a 
happy heart, and had so much to tell you. I wished to fly to 
you with aU, that touched me, as to a refuge of happy peace and 
assured appreciation. But I see I have chosen a most unfort- 
unate moment, and that Charlotte will not understand me 
to-day. Oh ! beloved, why are we himian beings also like 
Herostratus, setting on fire the temple of the gods? Why 
must we all long to desecrate the hidden picture within the 
Temple of Ms?" 

"Because we wish to see the truth !" she exclaimed, fer- 
vently. 

" Truth is death," he sighed. "Error is life, and woe to 
us if we will not content ourselves with the fau* error which 
drapes life and veils death for us ! I will go, Charlotte ; it is 
better so, for you have saddened me, and awakened painful 
thoughts. Farewell for to-day, farewell, and if I come to- 
morrow be kind to me, as you are, in the depths of your heart," 
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He took his bat, bowed with a sorrowful smile, and went 
Charlotte looked after him with amazed, terrified eyes. 

**He does not love me," she murmured. "He does not 
love me," she repeated, with a cry of despair. "If he loved 
me, he could not have left me without a vow of eternal faith- 
fulness. Oh I that I would fain have heard from him, would 
bear his assurance that he would love me to all eternity. But 
he was alarmed and left me. He does not love me^ and oh ! 
my God, I love him." 

8he sank upon her knees, buried her face in her hands, and 
wept bitterly. 

And Schiller, too, was pained and depressed. He avoided 
his fellow men all that day ; working in his lonely study, pac- 
ing up and down, seating himself now and then at his writing- 
table. He wrote a few lines hastily, then paced up and down 
again, lost in thought, talking to himself. 

Charlotte von Kalb, too, spent the day in "sohtude. Late 
in the evening there was a rap at the door and the maid an- 
nounced a letter from Councillor Schiller. 

Charlotte opened the door, took the letter, and called for a 
light Then she opened Schiller's letter. A little strip of 
paper fluttered from the envelope, and upon it stood the 
words : 

"Deab Charlotte : I have jotted down what our conver- 
sation of to-day aroused within me, and send it to you, for it 
belongs to you. May we never know the misfortune of the 
youth in the Temple of Sais. To seek the truth is to slay 
love ; and yet love is the most exquisite truth, and true it is 
that I love you, Charlotte. Believe me, and leave to the great 
Goddess Isis her veil untouched. Your 

"Friedrich ScHnxER." 

When she had read this, Charlotte unfolded the larger 
sheet vnth a trembling hand. It was a poem entitled " The 
Veiled Picture at Saia" 

Charlotte read it again and again, and her soul grew darker. 
'*He does not love me," she repeated, softly. "If he loved 
me he could not have been writing poems ; he would have 
come to throw himself at my feet and weep. That would 
have been a living poem. Oh ! Schiller, I am the imhappy 
youth at Sais, and I have seen the truth. The joy of my life 
is gone, and, like him, deep grief leads me to my death, and, 
like thy youth, I cry : * Woe to him who approaches truth 
through guilt ; it can never bring him joy.'" 
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When Schiller came to Chai-lotte the next day she gave him 
both hands with an ardent look, gazed at him a long time ten- 
derly, and repeated -softly the words of his letter of yester- 
day, "Leave to the great Isis her veil untouched." 

Schiller uttered a cry of joy and sank at Charlotte's feet, 
kissed her hands, and swore that he loved her, and her alone 
— would be faithful to her in defiance of every depth and all 
abysses. But human oaths die away like the dried leaves in 
the winds, and what rustles gloiiously to-day is wilted and 
dead to-morrow. 

Charlotte may have been right in thinking Schiller capable 
of love, but not of fidelity ; for scarcely two months after his 
return from Darmstadt and the day of reunion with Char- 
lotte, he wrote to the four friends in Leipsic : " I cannot re- 
main in Mannheim. I write you in indescribable depression, 
my best of friends — ^I cannot remain here. For twelve days 
I have carried about with me the decision to go out into the 
world. Men, things, earth, and heaven are vSX repulsive to 
me ; and what, perhaps, might be dear to me here is shut oflP 
by circumstances and conventionaUty. Leipsic presents itself 
to my imagination as the rosy dawn beyond a wooded hilL 
In my whole life I remember no such prophetic certainty as 
this — that I shall be happy in Leipsic. Hitherto, fate has 
marred all my plans. My heart and my muse were constrained 
to yield to necessity. There must be such a complete revolu- 
tion of my fate as will make a new man of me before I can 
begin to be a poet." 

And the friend in far-off Leipsic, the noble Komer, re- 
plied to this cry of despair with the deed of a true friend. 
He invited Schiller to himself and his friends, sending a check 
covering the cost of the journey to Leipsic and the heaviest 
and most pressing of Schiller's debta 



CHAPTER Vni. 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 



The preparations for the journey were speedily made. 
Schiller had broken off all relations with the Mannheim thea- 
tre some weeks before. The actors were all at swords* points 
with him, because Schiller had ventured, in his journal, Thalia, 
to criticise adversely the actors, who had, as he said, " so griev- 
ously marred hi^ tragedy, * Cabal and Love.' " Director Dal- 
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berg had long felt insulted and aggrieved by Schiller's inde- 
pendent demeanor toward the dignity of the director and the 
pride of the aristocrat Dal berg, therefore, made not the 
sUghtest effort to detain Schiller in Mannheim. Schiller had 
but few friends and acquaintances of whom to take leave ; the 
Uttle travelling satchel was speedily packed, and Schiller was 
to take his departui-e next day. There were but two persons 
to whom he had still to say adieu — Charlotte von Kalb and 
Andreas Streicher. He had agreed with his friend to spend 
the parting hour together in Streicher's rooms, and at eventide 
Schiller hastened to CLarlotte. 

She sat alone in her dusky room, and as he entered she 
turned her head toward him, the closing of the door having 
aroused her fi-om her reverie. But she did not rise to meet 
him, had no word of gieeting for him, looking at him in 
silence with grave, sad eyes. 

Schiller, too, said nothing, but walked to the divan upon 
which she was seated and looked sadly down at her. 

Neither spoke ; profound silence reigned in the dusky 
apartment. Yet their souls were holding communion, the 
same plaint filled both hearts, the sorrow of parting. 

" You stand before me like the future, Schiller," said Char- 
lotte, at length ; " yes, gloomy, lofty, cold as the future, your 
face clouded." 

" Clouded, hke my soul," sighed Schiller, sinking slowly 
upon his knees before Charlotte. She let him do so, and did 
not interfere as he took her hand and held it fast in his. 
"Charlotte, dear, beloved Charlotte, I have come to say 
farewell. I must leave Mannheim." 

"Why?" 

" My position here has become untenable. I have broken 
with the theatre, and have lost all inclination to waste time 
and strength upon these thankless fumblers. Herr von Dal- 
berg's powder-fire has long been dampened, and he does not 
sustain me against the presumption of his actors. These per- 
petual quarrels disgust me, and I am going." 

"Why?" she repeated. 

"You still ask, Charlotte, when you have just heard?** 

" I have heard pretexts, Schiller, but not the truth. I will 
know the truth, I have a right to demand it. In this hour 
the veil must be drawn from the Statue of Isis. We must see 
the truth, though she should bring us death. Schiller, why 
do you leave Mannheim ? Why do you hate the place where 
I am ? " 

" Ah 1 Charlotte, it is a bitter pain to be forced to do so. 
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Some secret power drags me hence. Who can interpret the 
star of life? We must follow it, wandering in its light, 
though night may be about us and within us. I thought it the 
highest bhss of life to be forever at your side, to share all my 
thought and feeling with you, to let our lives flow on, like two 
brooks united in one, clear in the sunshine ! But the brooks 
have grown to streams, the waves aroused by passion en- 
dure no restraint, resent all restriction and limitation. Char- 
lotte, I go because I dare not longer remaiD. I must tell you 
everything in this hour of parting, for you demand the truth, 
and I must give it you. Charlotte, I am going away for the 
sake of both of us. You are married — ^I go. The fire in my 
soul has kindled a light in your pure one ; must I not fear 
a future upon which doubt and deception rest ? Your pres- 
ence gave me an enthusiasm which I had never before known, 
but peace was wanting to my ardor." 

" Oh ! Schiller, stay, and we shall both find peace if we but 
will it so — the peace of friendship I " 

" No, Charlotte, the strings of our souls know a higher har- 
mony." 

" Let it be so. Stay, and let the harmony of souls united re- 
sound 1 Oh, friend, if we part we shall be no longer what we 
are now. I will not complain, will not reveal to you the fiery 
sufferings of my soul ; but I beg you, I beseech you, Schiller, 
stay I In the future, when my lamp is Hghted, the flame will 
bring no rejoicing with it, all will be darkness about me, for 
the evening will no longer bring my friend." 

"I cannot, will not, be your friend, and therefore I am 
going away. Charlotte, I must have all or nothing. This 
hovering between heaven and earth is death to me. My soul 
glows in the storm of passion, and the same wild storm pos- 
sesses you and flames forth at every breath. But you will 
not have it so, you have not the courage of the truth." 

" I say, as you do, I must have all or nothing. Truth can- 
not exist in falsehood, and it would be false if, with outward 
fetters upon my hands, I should yield to my heart as though I 
were free. All or nothing, only no hypocrisy. I will confess 
my love to you openly before the world or envelop it in the 
shroud of duty — resignation. But to sin beneath that veil, 
this I cannot do. Oh ! Schiller, our life hitherto has been a 
union of truth ; you would sever the bond. Fate sent you 
to me, moments of the purest joy were granted us, and these 
gifts must now come to an end ! " 

Schiller did not reply at once, but bent low over Charlotte's 
hand and pressed it to his burning brow. 
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" One tiling I know — that we truly live and feel only in the 
passing years of youth. Youth is the revelation of the glow- 
ing soul, and my heart feels that you could never poison my 
yearning, desecrate the sbiine " said Schiller. 

She wound her arms about Schiller's neck as he knelt be- 
fore her, and pressed a gentle kiss upon his brow. He seized 
lier and covered with glowing, passionate kisses her brow, 
her cheeks, and her trembling Hpa 

" Farewell, you only friend, farewell ! " 

** Oh, Friedrich ! " she sighed. " Is this thy farewell ? " 

" Yes, Charlotte, my farewell kiss. I must go hence. But 
you will be with me, will fill my thoughts, be their living 
soul I " 

** And yet, Friedrich, and yet you flee ! " 

" The die is cast ; I must The world demands my mental 
l^owers, I need its science and its favor." 

** When you have gained the favor of the world you vdll no 
longer understand our love nor think of your Charlotte/* she 
mourned. 

" ^Vhy do you say this, Charlotte, when you know better?" 
he asked, angrily. "Why these words that give us both pain? 
You do not know my regret for you ; I lose everything in 
losing you, but in me you lose nothing. You are so self- 
sufficing. Ah I in my youthful dreams I saw no such woman. 
Nature is different in my eyes now, and the changeful race of 
men has won a new significance." 

" Oh, Friedrich," she whispered, breathlessly, "my life only 
began when I learned to know you. Do you not know that 
you are the only love of my life ? " 

" I have hoped so in long, painful hours, when you came 
coldly toward me, always on the defensive. I have been sure 
of it only for a few days past, and therefore, my adored friend, 
must the decisive word be spoken at last, therefore do I 
fly." 

" You know that I love you I " she exclaimed, with a cry of 
pain ; "you know it, and you fly." 

" Yes, Charlotte, for that reason. My soul is aflame with 
passionate love, and this glow would destroy me, so I fly to 
calm the stormy billows of flame. The calm of love is the 
only atmosphere in which the poet can work. The storm and 
pressure of passion would rend my thoughts to tatters and de- 
stroy the peace of my soul." 

He sprang up and strode up and down. It had grown 
dark, and Charlotte could only distinguish the outhne of the 
black figure in the darkness as her friend strode by. But 
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her great, sad eyes were fixed changelessly upon that figure, 
which, after all, was the sole light of her life. 

Suddenly the shadow paused before her, laying its hand 
gently upon her shoulder. Neither could see the face of the . 
other in the darkness, yet each looked clearly into the heart 
of the other. 

" Charlotte," said Schiller, with profound emotion, " I owe 
you much and I shall never forget it. My youth was a 
gloomy one. I became acquainted all too early with error and 
sorrow ; my heart was embittered by it, my thought perverted. 
Then my good genius brought me to you, and I found your 
voice uttering my thoughts. You seemed to me my inspired 
muse, and I loved you, and would be yours forever if I had 
but the courage of my love. If I had but the courage to 
succumb to this glow, to wish for nothing save to be your 
creature, Charlotte, the vase into which the stream of your 
love pours, overflowing, overwhelming ! But it could not be 
so permanently. My soul must be calm, independent of this 
power which makes me anxious while it delights me. He 
only who rises above his passion is free, and the freeman alone 
can bend nature beneath his sway." 

"You are ruled by your own pride," she sighed, "and 
pride has no confidence, no quiet. You know nothing of the 
dreariness, the loneliness, of the great world into which you 
are about to go, or you would stay with me, who feel and 
think with you. Nothing revenges itself so terribly as the 
life we enter into when we ignore the dictates of the heart." 

" I do not ignore them, Charlotte ; I pay heed to them, but 
my heart must not be the sole axle upon which my life turns, 
and it would be so if I should remain by your side, my flaming 
Titan, you wife for the gods, to whom my soul will ever turn, 
for whom it will forget all else. And yet I wish only your 
friendship ! " 

As he spoke he wound his arms about her, drew her up 
from the sofa into his arms, and kissed her cheeks. 

" Oh ! Friedrich, you are weeping ; I feel your tears upon 
my brow." 

" Silence, Charlotte," he cried, passionately ; " keep silent 
and — ^love me ! For one blissful moment love me and let me 
love you ! " 

"I love you, Friedrich," she said, ardently. "Oh! you 
pour upon me torture and bliss in ample streams. You love 
me as I love you, but you tremble before your love and will 
not consecrate to mortals what is immortally beautiful ! Oh I 
Schiller, there dwells a God within us. Let us, then, keep our 
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love diviiiG, in all humility and renunciation, cheerfully sacri* 
licin^ lu>j)o and desire." 

He did not r( ply, but pressed her the more firmly to his 
breast. She laid her head upon his shoulder and wept 
aloud. 

It had grown silent in the dark room, and nothing inter- 
rupted tlu^ silence save the suppressed sobs of the weeping 
lovers. But after a painful pause Schiller raised his head 
again and let sink the ai-ms which had been embracing 
Charlotte. 

** J jet us have a light, that I may see your face, your dear 
eyes, before 1 go," ho said, and his voice sounded rough and 
hard. 

'* No, Friediieh," she sighed. " When you are gone I need 
no light, for my poor, vegetative Ufe will be least painful 
in the dark. No light. Let us part in the dark, for in 
darkness I shall live, but I shall ever see you before me, and 
your face will ever shine in my soul. Good-night, Friedrich I 
You rob me of everything when you go, even my happiest 
dreams. Of late the loveUest images have haunted my pillows, 
but they will follow you, for they came from you. They 
were the thoughts of your soul. Henceforth they will flee 
from me, as your thoughts already do. You withdraw the 
sunshine from my days, the dreams from my nights. Let 
us part in darkness." 

"Charlotte," he said, sunk in profound melancholy, "I 
hear your words as though they came from the spirits, and I 
feel as though the past were faUing away from me. Oh ! do 
not leave me, sweet past, precious present I Stay with me, soul 
of my soul, beloved 1 Wliere are you, Charlotte, where are 
you?" 

She did not answer. He spread his arms longingly toward 
her, but they reached nothing, they grasped the empty air. 

*' Charlotte, come, lay your head for the last time upon my 
heart ! Come, let me taste from your lips, just once, the joys 
of paradise 1 " 

No answer. He seemed to see a shadow hovering in the 
darkness, then, as if from a trembling .^olian harp, came 
softly and from the distance the words, "Good-night, 
Schiller ! " 

There was only the sound of a door opening and closing. 
Then all was still. A groan broke from Schiller's lipa Char- 
lotte was gone. He was alone. He stood a moment listen- 
ing, hoping she might return ; but all was still about 
him. 
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" Ah I " murmured Schiller. " Parting is painful as death. 
Ah ! Charlotte, I loved you dearly. I — still my heart, still. 
No complaining ! We must part I " 

He turned slowly around and went to the door. " Fare- 
well, Charlotte, farewell ! " No answer. Nothing but the 
faint echo of his own words in the darkening room replied, 
" Farewell ! " 

Schiller tore the door open hastily and plunged out into 
the silence of the night He fled along the lonely dusky 
streets, not feehng that his head was uncovered, not thinking 
that he had left his hat at Charlotte*s, marking nothing of the 
cold March wind playing about his temples and through his 
disordered hair. 

It suited his mood, lightened his heavy heart, to storm 
along with the night wind, wandering in the darkness. At 
last the cold heavy drops of rain fallmg upon his bare brow 
aroused him from a last painful struggle with his passion and 
cooled both head and heart. 

**I thank thee, God, that thou emptiest thy clouds upon 
me. Thou wilt wash my heart clean of impure passion and 
slavish love with the water of thy heavens. Thou wilt make 
me free and I shall be free indeed. I am myself once more, 
am free ! " 

And Schiller entered Andreas Streicher*s dwelling with a 
cheerful face and greeting, "Good-evening, brother heart ! " 

But Streicher looked, horror-stricken, at Schiller's wet cloth- 
ing and dripping hair. 

** Good heavens, Fritz I How did you get here ? You 
look as though the Rhine nixies had been c^ing upon you 
and you came direct from their moist embraces.*' 

" Perhaps you may be right, Andreas. I have been taking 
leave of the blessed nixie, who held me under her spell." 

" But where is your hat ? Have you left it for a memento ? " 

"Perhaps, Andreas, I have left my hat with the nixie 
for a memento and drawn only my bare head out of her 
meshes." 

" Be so good as to talk sense," grumbled Andreas. " When 
a man is going on a journey he must have his senses about 
him. Tell me, where is your hat? " 

" You have hit the mark. I left it with the nixie for a 
memento." 

"I wish you had not," grumbled Andreas. "Better a 
lock of your yellow hair. It would have been cheaper, for 
curls grow again, but a man must buy a hat. Luckily, I got a 
new one to-day. You can take it for the journey." 
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He bandeil Schiller a glossy new felt hat and nodded. 
•* Hire, take a handkerchief first and dry your tangled locks ; 
then try on the hat.*' 

** Aiitlreas," said Schiller, when he had tried the hat on and 
found that it fitted to perfection, ** you bought this hat for 
yourself to-<lay ? " 

** Yes, naturally, for myself, and here, you wild man, come 
fleeing to me without one, and there is nothing to be done 
but jjfive you mine." 

" Come here one moment, Andreas," said Schiller, with a 
Kinile, and as Andreas approached, Schiller placed the hat 
upon his small closely shaven head, which looked funny 
enouj^h as the felt hat sank down over his eyes. 

But Schiller did not laugh. He lifted the hat and fastened 
upon his friend a long, warm look. "Andreas, I never 
should have believed you could tell a lie I " 

"And ill enough I've managed it," grumbled Streicher. 
** It's bad enough that you force an honest man to go around 
the truth, like a fly around hot porridge. Your hat was 
shabby and needed a successor, but if I had undertaken to 
give you a new one there would have been wrath without end. 
So then I thought I would exchange hats with you at the last 
moment as you entered the coach, and I should have done so 
if you had not come hither without one to give me a chance to 
hand over my stupid gift " 

"It is no stupid gift, Andreas, it is a splendid one. I ac- 
cept the hat and thank you, and will wear it for the present 
in place of the wreath of laurels which the German nation is 
probably about to make for me, but will hardly complete be- 
fore my head has long sunk beneath the sod ; for in Ger- 
many laurel-wreaths are of slow growth, and, I believe, at 
times, Andreas, that my life is wearing along rapidly, and IVe 
none too much time to work at my immortality. But still, 
we'll not make ourselves melancholy. I thank you, friend, 
for your gift and accept it. Indeed, upon reflection I'm con- 
vinced that a hat is a much more respectable covering for a 
German than a laurel-wreath. Laurels in our cold climate 
are only good for cooking carp, and a sensible man in Ger- 
many should set far more store by a felt-hat than a laurel- 
wreath. So let us drink to the thought, Andreas I You in- 
vited me to a punch, so bring it out, you delightful fellow I 
Let us raise our glasses and drink to our comfortable future ! 
Punch, Andreas, punch, this way ! " 

Andreas hastened to produce from his small stove a little 
covered bowl of punch, prepared according to all the rules of 
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art, and the two friends established themselves by a small 
table and filled their glasses. 

" Up with your glass, Andreas, and let it ring out, * Long 
live good felt, perish the laurel- wreath I ' " 

** No, Fritz, I'll not drink to that ; it were a sin, a crime, for 
Friedrich Schiller to utter so wretched a toast ! You're in 
your desperate mood again, to-day, Fritz, and would draw 
down the lightning-flash from heaven to start a thorough- 
going thunder-storm in your own sky ! " 

" Precisely, you stupid fellow ; thunder-storms clear the at- 
mosphere and make the sunshine. And my going away from 
here is such a mighty, tempestuous thunder-storm, with beat- 
ing rain and gusts of winds, as must clear and purify my life, 
letting in the sunshine again. Andreas, I am going away to 
seek my fortune and — my peace ! " 

" And most of all, undying fame," completed Andreas, let- 
ting his steaming glass ling against Schiller's. 

"No," said Schiller, dreanly. "No, leave me in peace 
with your talk of fame. Fame in good German means 
thorns, hunger, privation. I will have my share of all that 
covers the well-filled banquet-table of life, and do you know 
what I am going to do ? " 

" No, and I am curious to know." 

" I am going to turn jurist," said Schiller, decidedly, drain- 
ing a second glass ; " I am, indeed. I shall begin a wholly 
new life. I am making an end of my old life this night, and 
when I enter the coach to go to Leipsic the author of * The Bob- 
bers ' and other follies will be no more. The man seated there is 
the student Friedrich Schiller on his way to Leipsic for the 
purpose of cramming his brain with Law. Do not make such 
atrocious giimaces, and stop shaking your wise head. I tell 
you, I will turn jurist. I have had enough of wandering the 
thorny path of the German poet with bleeding feet aud an 
empty stomach. All my illusions have vanished, and what 
used to seem a golden meteor was nothing but a soap-bubble, 
that has now burst, and was called, * a poet's fame.' " 

" This is K^l Moor, wildly romantic again ! " exclaimed 
Streicher. " You are not serious with this nonsense ? " 

" I am, indeed, in earnest, friend. The pitiful experiences 
of my life hitherto have made me shrewd and practical. I 
shall not renounce the art of poetry forever, but I shall keep it 
as a luxury — as we eat oysters and drink champagne in festive 
moments of life. For every-day uses I'll be a jurist. I have 
considered it all maturely. Luckily I have a receptive mind, 
quick apprehension, and retentive memory. In a year, with 
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unwearying industry ftnd my firm will, I shall learn as much 
as others in three. The University of Leipsic is rich in every 
help to progress, and I know how to use such to advantage. 
If a mediocre mind can become a passable jurist in three 
years of ordinary study, able to earn his daily bread decently, 
I can reach the same goal in much less time. I have been 
kept to the study of systems from my earHest youth. In the 
Carl's School of happy memory I learned at least to express 
myself in Latin as readily as in German. Learning, study- 
ing, reflecting, is a pleasure to me, the treatment of difficiit 
themes an agreeable distraction, and I am, therefore, con- 
vinced that I can become an excellent jurist, passing with 
long strides the usual snail's pace of common men, reaching 
in the shortest space of time the point which the most daring 
hopes could assign to me only after the lapse of years." 

" Then you admit, at least, that you are no ordinary man ? " 
interpolated Andreas, with a shrug. "And yet you would 
force this extraordinary man, this poet, into the jurist's 
straight-jacket of practical, applied science. Verily, I have 
no appetite in that direction, and even my own excellent 
punch tastes sour and bitter when I hear that the author of 
the 'Bobbers' proposes to turn lawyer." 

** You would prefer to see him starve along, with his dramas, 
instead of leading a happy, comfortable life in the intervals 
of his pleading. Oh I my friend, the career of the poet is hu- 
miliating and thorny. The shrewd, sensible people shrug 
their shoulders at it, holding him a mad fooL The so-called 
distinguished people do not recognize him as one of them- 
selves, and the merest fumblers upon the stage assume an 
appearance of doing him a favor when they produce his 
dramas, and, as they say, make his dead figures alive by their 
sublime play. No, no ; the matter is decided. I will be no 
writer of stage-plays from this day on, before I have become 
a recognized jurist with a recognized position in the world. 
Of course, a man must always aspire and strive and cherish 
an ambition to mount ever higher. Have you no ambition, 
Andreas?" 

"Naturally, I have my full share, and strive, to the best of 
my abilities, to become director of an orchestra." 

" And I, Andreas, will be a minister ! " exclaimed Schiller, 
with enthusiasm. " Yes, that is my ideal — minister of some small 
state, devoting my whole life, my strength, my thought, my 
gifts, to the good of humanity, a benefactor of the poor and 
oppressed, the talented, the men of science, sustaining the 
good and true, cultivating the beautiful— this, Andreas, is my 
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ideal, and this will be accomplished when I become a successful 
jurist, a minister at one of our good little Saxon courts. Yes, 
friend, so shall it be — ^you, leader of an orchestra ; I, minister. 
Let us fill our glasses, and now give me your hand. This be 
our last toast, our holy vow : Let us not exchange letters or 
visit one another until Andreas Streicher is leader of an or- 
chestra and Friedrich Schiller minister." 

" So be it ! " exclaimed Andreas. " Long live the leader, long 
live the minister ! '* They rang their glasses merrily, drained 
them to the last drop, and feU into each other's arms for 
a last farewell, for the hour had come and they must part. 

Andreas accompanied his friend in silence through the de- 
serted streets of the sleeping city to the office of the stage 
company. A last pressure of the hands, a last look, and then 
the stage-coach rumbled away, bearing out into the world 
the new Caesar and his fortunes. 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE LAST RIDE. 



Years are fleeting moments as we look back over them, wan- 
dering eternities as we look forward into them. 

How long was the year from the spring of 1785 to the 
spring of 1786, toward which the youthful Friedrich Schiller 
went forward with such hopeful dreams I 

How long was the same year for the aged Frederick, the 
old philosopher of Sans-Souci, for whom each day wilted some 
hope, into whose ear each day whispered its message, "Thou 
must die ! " 

He did not close his ears to these messages of age and de- 
crepitude, nor did he fear death. His whole life had been 
one battle-field, one continuous struggle, and he had always 
met the foe with heroic courage, ready for death ; and among 
his enemies, those who stood avowedly ready for battle, armed 
to the teeth had not always been the most dangerous ones. 
It had been still worse to do battle against stupidity, malice, 
envy, and hatred ; against prejudice and ill-will ; to go forward 
to courageous endeavor, despite the outcries of fools and the 
slanders of the thankless. 

It is easier to conquer in actual battle than to struggle 
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against prejudice, abolish abuses. And this war upon 
prejudice and abuse Lad been the never-ending task of the 
king after the days of victorious battle upon the actual field 
were ended. To make his people happy, prosperous, re- 
spected, rich, and powerful he had made the sacred task of 
his life, and he performed it with all his power and energy, 
unhindered by malice and ingratitude. Trade and commerce 
prospered under his fostering care, industry throve, factories 
arose and found in the most distant countries sale for their 
products. Waste lands were made fertile, the plow left its 
enriching furrows in fields hitherto waste and unprofitable. 
The sol(liers of war were transformed into soldiera of peace, 
battling for the prosperity of the nation. True, there were 
often bitter struggles, and much that was good was intro- 
duced by fon^e, but where was the harm ? Were potatoes 
worse food because the peasants of Silesia had to be driven 
by armed soldiers to plant the despised vegetable in their 
fields ? Did not the hated potato soon become the favorite 
food of the people, driving out injurious substances and keep- 
ing at home the money formerly sent abroad for rice ? Did 
not the king succeed in introducing silk-culture into his king- 
dom, and improving the wool-product by improvements in 
sheep-breedin g ? 

And as he had cared with paternal interest for agriculture 
and industry, so did Frederick show his interest in art and 
science, summoning and encouraging artists and men of 
learning, watching over the prosperity of the academies and 
seats of learning of his realm. 

But as he cared for the internal prosperity of his land, 
so did he keep a sharp eye upon the hereditary enemy of 
Prussia, not suffering Austria and the House of Hapsburg to 
stretch their greedy hands out after German lands. Because 
Frederick looked to the future and thought of his approach- 
ing death, he desired to secure Prussia against Austria. This 
was proved by the princely alliance, his last political act, the 
last effort of the Prussian king who had won so many victories 
over Austria, prepared so many moral defeats for the neigh- 
boring empire. The princely aUiance united the German 
princes against the greed of Austria — all against one — all the 
friends against a common foe. To stand by and protect each 
other against the common enemy, to tolerate no violations of 
the law, to take up and revenge an affront to the least of 
them, as though it had been offered to the greatest, to keep 
the prosperity of the German empire before their eyes, to 
maintain the legitimate constitution of the empire, and en- 
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dure no attack upon it, this was the aim and object of the 
German Princely Alliance, formed in June, 1785, by Prussia 
and the other German states, except Austria and the houses 
allied to it. 

The princely alliance was Frederick's last political achieve- 
ment Against Austria he first raised his sword as a yoimg 
King. Against Austria he fought his last battle upon the 
field, and now he united Germany to one great whole, that 
in union it might be great and free. 

He had sowed the seed of new greatness, but it would not 
be his portion to see the harvest. His life was drawing to its 
close, and the poor, decrepit body reminded the vigorous 
spirit that dwelt within how short was the time allotted for 
further imprisonment within the frail shell. 

But Frederick determined to maintain his activity to the 
last moment. So long as he could move his hands they 
should toil for the prosperity of his country. So long as his 
spirit remained strong and free it should be active for his 
people. True, bodily pain darkened his mind now and then, 
made his mood gloomy, his temper irritable. To work in 
such hours, taxing himself with matters of government, would 
have been dangerous, and physical suffering might readily 
have influenced the decisions reached. This Frederick re- 
membered and sought to make his sufferings harmless for his 
people. There were hours in which he suffered less from his 
gout and difficulty of respiration — the early morning hours, in 
which the king, after sleeping an hour or two, felt less feeble. 
An hour or two of sleep ! Nature granted no more to the 
royal patient who had stood watch for half a century over 
Prussia's honor and Prussia's fame, and whose eyes were now 
weary and longed for rest and slumber. But the king bore 
with the wisdom of a philosopher the torture of sleeplessness ; 
he could even jest over it. 

" My dear Duke," he said to the Duke of Courland, who 
visited him in 1786, "if you should find a post of night watch- 
man vacant on your return to Courland, just remember me, 
for, I assure you, I have learned the business of waking all 
night long." 

But he wished to turn to account, for the benefit of his 
people, the valuable hours of his wakeful nights, so he let his 
councillors, who had previously come at seven in the morn- 
ing, come now at four. 

** My condition," said the king, with a smile, as he made 
this commupication to his three councillors, " obliges me to 
impose this trouble upon you. It will not last long. My life 
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is on the wane, and I must make the most of my time. It 
belongs not to myself, but to the state." 

Yes, his life was on the wane, but it was a long time before 
the strong, heroic spirit struggled free from the feeble body, 
and it long kept the power of conquering all weakness, mak- 
ing it serviceable. At times, when the physicians were of 
the opinion that the king's energies were exhausted, that 
the poor, crippled figure sitting upon the terrace in the warm 
June sun and shivering with the cold, the " worn-out and 
abandoned dwelling of a flitting soul," must soon succumb, 
the king would summon his energies anew, struggle with his 
malady, and concjuer with the fire of his spirit all the frailty 
of his frame. 80 it came about that when in April the phy- 
sicians thought the end near, he suddenly called for his car- 
riage after a refreshing sleep, raised himself from his cush- 
ions, dressed, and walked with firm steps, despite his bent 
posture, down the stairs to his wagon, to take a long drive to 
Sans Houci to take up his summer residence, instead of re- 
turning to Potsdam. 

So it was upon the fourth of July, when the king, who 
had passed the previous day in great pain and discomfort, 
again felt wonderfully refreshed and strengthened after a short 
sleep. He summoned his councillors at four in the morning, 
worked with them until eight, dictated despatches, and dis- 
cussed administrative affairs, proving the acumen of his mind. 
At eight he summoned a company to entertain him, and was 
as fresh and bright as in by-gone days of undiminished health. 
He jested and laughed and scoffed at his own weakness and 
frailty with so much amiable irony that Count Luchesini 
could not refrain from shedding tears of joy and greeting 
the king as one restored to health. Frederick shrugged his 
shoulders slightly. **My dear Count," he said, "you are 
right. I shall soon be restored to health, but in a different 
sense. You take the last flaring up of the flame for a fresh, 
permanent glow. Mon cher, the night will soon show you 
that I have not erred, but that you are mistaken. But I shall 
make the most of this passing flickering of the lamp, and 
I shall persuade myself that I am a well man. I excuse my- 
self, gentlemen, for I will use this good hour in the sunshine 
for a horseback ride — I wiU visit Conde." 

" But, sire ! " exclaimed Luchesini in horror. 

A glance from the king silenced him. ** Monsieur," said the 
monarch, " so long as I live no one shall say * but ' to me." 

The count bowed in silence and followed the other two 
gentlemen to the door. Frederick's large eyes followed his 
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favorite, who was departing with bowed head, and as Luches- 
ini was about to cross the threshold, the king called him 
back. The count turned instantly and hastened to the king. 

Frederick slowly raised his right hand and pointed to the 
window, through which the sunshine and the green of the 
shrubbery were streaming in. 

** See, Luchesini, how beautiful that is. Do you not think, 
too, that this is a wonderful summer day ? " 

"Yes, sire, a very beautiful summer day, but it is to be hoped 
that there may be many such, and if your Majesty had first 
gone on improving a few days, you could enjoy the summer 
days still more." 

" You still maintain the point ; you are an obstinate, hard- 
headed feDow. But I tell you that I shall not recover further, 
and I will only ask you one question. When you have lived 
for years with beloved and trusted friends, and must go away 
upon a journey and leave them, have you no imperative need 
to go and take leave of them, to say to them, Farewell I I 
thank you ; or would you leave them coldly, in silence, with- 
out adieux, like a thief in the night ? " 

" No, sire, that I surely should not do," repHed Luchesini, 
quickly. " I should fall upon my friend's neck and say farewell 
with tears and kisses." 

"Now, see," said Frederick, gently. " The trees in my gar- 
den I count among my friends, and I will say adieu to them, as 
though they were human beings. Silence ! Not a word ! I am 
old, and the aged must make way for the young, that each gen- 
eration may live in turn. The thought of death does not dis- 
turb me, for to see truly what life is, one need but see his 
fellow men bom and dying about him. All is but change, 
and the sun shines simultaneously over many a cradle and 
many a grave. Do not look so sad. Believe me, I am wholly 
content to depart from the stage of life." 

And the king raised his head a little higher and declaimed 
in a firm, clear voice : 

** Oui, finissons sans trouble, et mourons sans regrets, 
En laissant Tunivers comble de nos bienfaits. 
Ainsi I'astre du jour, au bout de sa carriere, 
Expand sur I'horizon une douce lumifere ; 
Et les derniers rayons qu*il darde dans les airs 
Sont ses derniers soupirs qu'il donne a Tunivers." 

He extended his hand to the count, with a friendly nod, and 
as the latter bent over it to kiss it a tear fell upon the king's 
cold, bony hand. 
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The king felt the hot tear and Bhook his head gently. 
** You're a queer man, a spendthrift There you are, scatter- 
ing diamonds over an old man's hand, where it would be far 
better and more sensible to keep them for attractive young 
people. Now go, and I hope to see you in good health to- 
day after my ride." 

He bowed the count toward the door, and turned to his 
greyhound Alcmene, who was lying upon a chair next the 
sofa, blinking at the king with sleepy eyes . 

"You are old and feeble, too, Alcmene," said the king, 
softly ; " you will not last long either. AVe must both make 
haste, if we are ixy profit by the last rays of the sun. Come, 
Alcmene, let us go — come." 

The greyhoimd was upon its delicate feet in a moment, 
following the king, who made his way slowly to the door of 
his dressing-room to dress for the ride. 

A quarter of an hour later the king, supported by both his 
chamberlains, walked through the apartments which led to the 
green stairs, where his favorite horse Cond6 stood waiting. 
The master of the stables and the chamberlain du jour stood 
one at each side of the door, and not far from them two 
grooms held the gentlemen's horses by the bit. 

The king took in the arrangement with a quick glance and 
shook his head disappro\dngly. "No follies, no pomp and 
ceremony," he said, curtly. **Iwill ride to a lady who is 
much mightier than the kings of this world. When a man 
goes to the sun it must not be in full splendor, but like an 
humble beggar. No suite ; my two grooms alone shall accom- 
pany me." 

The two gentlemen exchanged furtive, disturbed glances, but 
dared not contradict, and offered the king their hands to help 
him mount 

It was a sorrowful and a difficult task to get the king into 
the saddle. Keverence forbade their lifting him, and the 
king's weakness prevented his mounting. At last they brought 
a chair and cushions, piling them one above another until they 
built a gradual ascent to Conde's saddle, upon which the king, 
led by his chamberlains, could climb up, and then slowly and 
awkwardly slide into the saddle. Condo, as though conscious 
that absolute quiet was necessary for the difficult experiment, 
stood motionless, and Alcmene looked with appreciative, 
questioning eyes at her master, who was now painfully straight- 
ening himself in the saddle. But the king, once seated upon 
the back of his beloved horse, Conde raised his head and 
neighed loudly, as if to proclaim his joy. Alcmene evidently 
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appreciated Condi's manifestations, and did not wish to fall 
behind, for she barked in loud rejoicing, and sprang blithely 
about the horse's forefeet, as her master, gathering up the 
reins, gave the clever animal a sign to start. 

The king rode slowly down the green stairs, i.e., the gently 
declining turf-lawn which skirted the terrace of Sans Souci, 
and the grooms were about to follow, when the chamberlain 
approached them. 

** Give heed," he whispered, " and ride as near as his maj- 
esty permits, so as to be instantly at hand should anything 
befall him." 

" I shall have his majesty's equipage in readiness at the 
obelisk below," said the master of the stables. " In case any- 
thing should happen, bring him thither and one of you can 
ride pleine carrihre for his physician, Selle." 

The grooms nodded and hastened after the king, who had 
broken into a gallop and was flying down the aUee, 

It was a wonderful summer day ; there had been a thunder- 
storm in the night, and the air was pure and fragrant, the 
shrubbery shone in dustless freshness, and the turf looked 
like velvet. The king rode more slowly. His eyes wandered 
about in fathomless sorrow, resting now upon the tree-tops, 
now upon the deep-blue sky smiling down upon him in 
cloudless brilliancy. 

*'I shall soon be with you," he said, "gazing upon your 
mai-vellous splendors. But now I will t^e leave of the glories 
of the earth." 

He glanced once more about him, absorbing the gorgeous 
beauty of the earth, regaling his eye with the view of nature, 
hearing the murmur of babbling brooks, of tiny water-falls, 
of the rustling tree-tops, of birds chirping in the thick 
shrubbery. 

He rode on through the lonely park, that lonely king, with 
no one near him save his lackeys at a respectful distance, and 
the greyhound springing before him. But above him was 
God, around him his world-wide fame, and within him the 
memory of the many long years which had passed. 

In these allees he had walked with friends all dead, all 
gone whither he was soon to follow them. He had often 
longed for death, often said to himself that it must be de- 
lightful to enter into eternal rest, and yet in the depth of 
his soul there was boundless sorrow. The sky seemed never 
to have been so luminous, the trees never so green, the 
shnibbery, the flowers, so fragrant as to-day. Why should 
men long for the peace of the grave? How gloriously re^ 
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freshing was this peace of the creation, how tho soul expanded 
with delight I 

** From all the troubles of the world I have flown to you 
for refuge, you holy vii-gin, you eternally pure, chaste nature," 
he said, softly, to himself. " Men are so wretchedly weak, it 
is not worth while to live for them ; they do not deserve that 
one should trouble or grieve for them. But for your sake I 
would faiu live longer, you beautiful, delicious nature. You 
have been my only beloved on earth, and it gives your poor 
old lover pain to part from you." 

Yes, it gave him pain. Nature seemed to have decked her- 
self out in festal array to greet Frederick, and show herself 
to the departing soul in all her glory and splendor. Slowly, 
slowly, the kiug rode through the allees of Sans Souci for his 
last fiirewell. Pausing at times when some opening among 
the trees afforded him an especially beautiful vista, he gazed 
lingeiingly at the delightful landscape, only to let his eyes 
sink again, dimmed by a glistening, burning something. 
Perhaps a jjurticle of dust whuled by the wind — scarcely a 
tear. No, certainly not How could he weep who was so 
satiated with life ? 

" Yes, satiated," he said, aloud. ** Mankind is a pitiful race, 
and I am weary of reigning over slaves, weary of playing 
the tyrant, when I would gladly have free men about me. No, 
no, I am not sorry to go ; I depart gladly, and there shall be a 
smile upon my face when I am buried. To part from man- 
kind may be easy, but nature is beautiful. Parting is diffi- 
cult, and it is painful, after aU, to say adieu to sky and earth 
and trees and flowers. Farewell, I shall see you no more ! 
Farewell I " 

There seemed to echo in the rustling of the trees and bushes 
a sad " Farewell ; " in the murmur of the water-falls the king 
heard, "Forever, nevermore, forever ! " The king, the hero, had 
one little corner of his heart where he, too, was but a man, 
whither wisdom and experience had not penetrated, and 
natural human emotion alone asserted its supremacy. Yes, 
man takes leave of nature with great pain, would fain gaze 
longer upon tree and bush and land and river, would fain 
inhale the fragrant air. But this man is both hero and phi- 
losopher, and the hero whispers to the wounded heart : ** Col- 
lect yourself ; be strong ! You have often looked death in the 
face without wavering, do so once more I " 

And the philosopher within his soul spoke, " Yield to the 
inevitable. A tower-clock of steel and iron lasts but twenty 
years, and you wonder that the clock-work of your body haja 
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run down after seventy. Kather rejoice that you are soon to 
fathom the mystery of creation, to know whether conscious- 
ness survives death, whether in Elysium we are reunited with 
those who have preceded us. 

" Yes, I shall fathom the mystery," cried the king. " My 
beloved among the dead, I greet you, ye with whom I have 
often wandered here in these shady paths. We shall soon 
meet again in the shady paths of Elysium, and I shall bring 
you tidings of the pitiful earth and this windy race of men. 
I greet you, my mother and my sisters, and you, Voltaire, 
Caesar, and Cicero, I come to you the immortals ! " 

He raised his head and drew a long breath, as though a » 
heavy burden had fallen from his soul. His eyes glowed and 
his face was illuminated, as if by heavenly enthusiasm. He 
looked across to Sans Souci, visible through the trees. The 
windows shone in the sunshine, and air and light and sun- 
shine rested upon the building. 

"It is my grave," he said, with a smile, "and the cradle of 
my immorl^ty, and if I knew that I could escape death by 
not returning to my house, I should not flee the ordeal. I 
am ready to bring the sacrifice of humanity and retui-n home 
to die ! " 

As he spoke he slowly raised his arm, took off his old three- 
cornered hat, and bowed in all directions, greeting as a king 
does on taking leave of his surroundings and his court. Then 
he replaced his hat upon his sparse gray hair, pressed his 
knees so firmly into Conde's sides and drew rein so tight that 
the animal broke into a gallop and Alcmene, panting and 
struggling, followed with difficulty, while the frightened 
lackeys spurred their horses. 

The swift ride did the king good, the wind that fanned 
him gave him strength and carried away the mists of melan- 
choly from his soul. He had had his final leave-taking of 
nature, and had made peace with his own humanity. Death 
and parting were conquered now, and the last sacrifice of 
earthly pain complete. 

"When the king returned through the park and up the green 
stair to the terrace, after a two hours' ride, the chamberlain 
and master of the stables stood waiting to receive him in joy- 
ful surprise that their fears had not been realized, and the 
king had not only completed his ride without accident or 
catastrophe, but looked fresher and better than for a long 
time past. 

The king brought his horse to a stand-still with a jerk, and 
the lackeys sprang to his side with chair and cushions to pile 
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them up for the king's desceni But the king waved them 
bock. ** Less fuss ! " he commanded. " If you will give me 
your right arms for support it will be enough^ but first I will 
rest a moment" 

He stroked Conde's long sleek neck, and the clever animal 
turned itB head as if to thank its master for the caresa 

** Yes, you know the hand that stix>kes you," said the king, 
with a smile. " We have had many a ride together, going 
through storm and sunshine. Farewell, my faithful beast I " 

He had bent somewhat lower, stroking Condc's mane. As 
he raised his heatl his sharp eye detected a young officer 
crossing the terrace and uncertain whether to approach. 

** Who is this ? " asked the king with a cheerful, encourag- 
ing voice. " Wliat young officer have we here? Come here 
and present yourself ! " 

The young man hastened forward, coming close to the 
king's horse, giving the miUtary salute, with his right hand 
touching his cap. 

** I have the honor to present myself to your Majesty," he 
said, with a clear, confident voice. ** I was ordered hither 
at this hour, and pimctuality is the soldier*s first duty." 

" Well replied, monsieur," said the king, with a nod. "Give 
me your arm and help me dismount" 

The young officer hastened to obey the command, laid both 
arms on Conde's neck, stretching them straight and firm as 
iron bars. The king rested both hands upon these living 
supports, while he slowly swung himself across the horse's 
back and down to the terrace. 

" Tr6s bien, monn eveu," he said, in a friendly tone. ** You 
have strong arms, and are a right vigorous fellow for your 
fifteen years." 

" Sixteen years, your Majesty ! " exclaimed the young offi- 
cer, eagerly. " In four weeks I shall be sixteen. " 

" So I Sixteen already ? " repeated Frederick, with a smile. 
**No, that is an age commanding respect, and we must not 
venture to treat you unceremoniously. Now, prince, voulez- 
vous avoir la bont6 de me donner voire bras ? " 

" Sire et mon roi, vous me daignez d'un grand honneur, et 
je vous suis reconnaissant ! " responded the young prince, 
quickly, and after a deep reverence he extended his arm to 
the king. 

" See I " said Frederick, nodding ; "your French is coming 
on encouragingly. Now let us linger a moment here upon 
the terrace. The sunshine is so warm, and that does this old 
man good. Conduisez-moi, mon prince." 
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He pointed with his crutch to the arm-chair which stood 
by the door of the salon, and leaning firmly upon the arm of 
Frederick William, walked along the terrace. 

** So," said the old king, slowly, sinking into a chair and 
painfully drawing a long breath — " so. I will take a last rest 
in the sunshine before I go into the dark house." 

His eyes roamed over the terraces and trees and then fast- 
ened upon the young prince standing beside him in stiff miU- 
tary posture. 

"Herr lieutenant," he said, "forget for a few moments 
that you stand before the king. I excuse you from military 
formality. So, give me your hand, my son, and heartily your 
old great uncle bids you welcome." 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and the young prince 
pressed it reverentially to his Hps. 

" Seat yourself," commanded the king, pointing to a tabou- 
ret near his fauteuil, and then, when the prince had taken 
the place assigned, he looked long, and with a penetrating, 
searching gaze, into the frank, fresh face of the young 
prince. 

"I summoned you hither, my child," he said, with a soft, 
gentle voice, " to see you once more before I start upon my 
journey." 

" How so ? " asked the prince, unconstrainedly. " Your 
Majesty is about to make a journey ? " 

" Yes, I am about to make a journey," replied Frederick, 
with a nod. 

" But, your Majesty," said the prince, " I think the great 
manoeuvre is to take place near Potsdam this time." 

" Yes, the great manoeuvre will take place near Potsdam," 
said the king, " and at the great review I shall have to present 
myself before the king of kings. Why do you suddenly look 
so alarmed, my son ? Have you forgotten that men must 
die?" 

"Your Majesty, I never thought of death," replied the prince. 

" Then you have done quite right, my son," said Frederick, 
whose voice was firm again. "You must fasten your gaze 
upon life, for life has much to require of you, and will make 
large demands upon you. You must give your whole atten- 
tion to satisfying these demands. You must study diligently, 
and give much time and strength to the sciences. Which is 
your favorite science ? " 

" History, sire. " 

"That is well, Fritz ; fasten the great points well in mind, 
and learn from the heroic deeds of kings to be a hero. A 
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man must have a pfreat aim and strive for it lis whole life 
through. Who is your favorite hero in history?" 

" Sire," replied the prince, after a moment's thought^ "my 
favorite hero is Cosimo de Medici." 

The king stared at the lad in amazement. " What do you 
know of him V Who was Cosimo de Medici ? " he asked. 

*' He was a great commander," repHed the youth, "and a 
great lawyer, and his endeavor was constantly in the direc- 
tion of the prosperity of his people." 

" And you think it must be the object of a great prince to 
make his people happy ? " 

" Yes, sire, his main labor. Professor Behnisch once told 
me a story of the gi*eat Cosimo de Medici, whom the Floren- 
tines called the benefactor of his people. When he felt that 
he was about to die, he had himself carried in his chair into 
the gieatest square of Florence, for he said he wished to die, 
like a loving father, surrounded by his children. But the 
children whom he had in mind were his subjects, and they 
came streaming from all directions to the square, and crowded 
it so that they looked like a great, billowy black sea. Soon 
there was no more room in the square, and the people crowded 
into the houses, and thousands and thousands of people looked 
out from the windows surrounding the square, in the midst 
of which the dying prince's chair had been placed. In spite 
of the vast crowds profound silence reigned. No one vent- 
ured to move, and all eyes were fastened upon the pale face 
of the dying ruler. But he smiled and looked about him, 
saying, in a loud voice : *My last hour having come, I will be 
at peace with God and man. If, therefore, there be anyone 
among you to whom I have done injustice, or who has com- 
plaint to make of any injustice which has been done him 
under my administration, let him approach and call me to 
account before I die. Speak ! I command, in the name of 
God ! Speak ! ' But all was still, and the people heard noth- 
ing but the repressed sobs of the multitude. Then the prince 
spoke a second time : *If there be any among you to whom I 
have been unjust, let him approach, for death is coming ; ' and 
a loud voice among the people replied, * You have done us 
good, and good only. You have been our benefactor, our 
father. The first sorrow you have ever caused us will be 
your leaving us, and we beseech you, father, do not leave your 
children ! ' And from the multitude in the square and all the 
windows about it there arose the cry, ' Oh, father ! do not 
leave us ! ' The prince heard the cry with a smile of rejoic- 
ing. * That is the sublimest hymn of mourning that can do 
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honor to a prince's memory,' he said. * Blessed is the prince 
who dies while his people weep and bless him ! ' And, as he 
spoke, he arose and spread out his arms as if in blessing. 
And all the people sank upon their knees and wept and 
mourned aloud. Then Cosimo fell back into his chair. He 
had died in the midst of the weeping and the blessings of his 
people." 

The prince, in whoso eyes the tears stood, and whose voice 
trembled as he finished speaking, was silent, looking timidly 
at his great uncle, whose eyes had rested upon him during 
the whole recital. The eyes of the youth and the aged man 
met as if in a greeting of two loving hearts, and both smiled. 

"And so you would fain depart when your time comes, my 
son ? " asked Frederick, in a gentle voice. " You would fain 
depart like Cosimo de Medici, while your people weep for you 
and call you father ? " 

"Yes, sire, I fain would have it so," replied the prince, 
gravely, "and I swear to your Majesty that if I should ever be 
king I should think only how to make my people happy. I 
shall remember you always and all your words and deeds. 
My new preceptor, Herr Leuschenring, told me a wonderfully 
beautiful story yesterday. He said that your Majesty toils 
day and night and takes no rest, saying, ' A king is merely 
the first servant of his people.' This I shall make my motto 
for all my life." 

"Well," said Frederick, shaking his head, "keep the motto 
in thine heart, but do not speak of it while thou art not yet 
king, for it might cause you many a disagreeable experience. 
Beware of speaking of me when I am no more, and fasten this 
teaching firmly upon your memory : A crown prince should 
never criticize the actions of the reigning monarch. He should 
modestly keep silence, and give to the people the example of 
a subject obedient and humble before his king, even when the 
monarch does or permits many things which displease him. 
I repeat, a crown prince should keep silence, obser\dng and 
learning. Never forget this, my son ; make it a rule of life. 
A good king must never give heed to favorites and flatterers, 
letting them influence him, for when that happens it is al- 
ways a misfortune for the people and brings the race of princes 
into discredit. I shall say no more upon the subject, but 
mark my words." 

"I shall do so, sire," replied the prince, earnestly. "I 
shall repeat these instructions night and morning in silence 
so that no one shall hear them." 

" Tres bieu, mon neveu," said Frederick, nodding to the 
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lad. " Now let us see how we are coining on in other re- 
spects. Put your hand in my pocket and draw out a little 
book that is there. I put it in purposely that you might read 
aloud to me. Have you it ? " 

" Yes, sire, I have it It is the * Fables ' of La Fontaine." 

** Qui, c'est 9a 1 Open it anywhere at a venture. What 
fable have you happened upon ? " 

" *Le Renard et le Corbeau.'" 

" Ilead me the fable through in French first, and then 
translate it" 

The prince obeyed, reading fluently with a correct pro- 
nunciation, translating afterward with equal readiness. 

The king listened with great attention, nodded approbation 
frequently, and murmured several times "Superb I Bravo I " 

When the translation was finished he extended his hand 
to the prince and looked at him tenderly. 

" I rejoice over you, Fritz!" he cried. "And you shall 
have a reward for your industry. Go to my chamberlain be- 
fore you forget it and tell him to give you ten Friedrichs 
d*or. That is my recognition for your excellent sight trans- 
lation." 

" I thank you, but I do not deserve the reward and cannot 
accept it" 

" How so ?" asked the king in great surprise. "You do 
not deserve it ! why not ? " 

" Because it was not a sight translation. If it had been, it 
would not have been so good by a great deal But it 
happened by accident that the fable at which I opened was 
the very one which I read yesterday with my preceptor, and 
so it was very natural to read it easily." 

The king looked long and thoughtfully at the fresh, attrac- 
tive young face, and his eyes glowed with joy and tenderness. 
Then he leaned suddenly toward the young prince and 
stroked his cheek with a tender, caressing movement. 

" That is honest, my son ; that pleases me. You have an 
honest, upright heart. That is right. You do not wish to 
seem more than you are. Aim ever to be more than you 
seem. The reward I promised you shall have ; for a king 
must always fulfil his promise, and must never withdraw a 
grant once made, even if to the wrong person or undeservedly. 
But that is not the case this time, for you have made very 
good progress in mastering the French language. Continue 
in this path, for you must speak French with the same pre- 
cision as your mother-tongue, and should therefore always 
speak French with the persons about you." 
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"I do so," said the prince, eagerly. "My preceptors all 
speak French with me, and are frightfully cross when my 
brother and I exchange a word in German now and then. 
There are often days together when I do not hear a German 
word, and our servant speaks French only." * 

"That pleases me, Fritz," said the king, with a nod. 
" French is the language of diplomacy in all the wide world, 
and is best fitted for the purpose by reason of its flexibihty, 
I love the French language, but not the French people. I 
am afraid evil things are in preparation there, and the possi- 
bility is very great that everything will be p^le-mele there in 
the near future. I shall not Hve to see it, but you will do so, 
and you may as well make up your mind to it, that the crater 
that is rumbling now will come to an eruption, spreading its 
flames and frightful lava streams throughout all Europe. 
Prepare yourself for the moment, my son. Be equipped and 
in readiness. Be firm and think of me. Watch over our 
honor, our fame. Be guilty of no injustice, but tolerate no 
imposition. Be fair and mild to your own subjects, and 
harsh against yourself alone." 

" I shall be as strict with myself as Professor Behnisch is 
with me," said the prince, gravely. " I shall let nothing pass, 
and when I detect a fault shall proceed to punish myself im- 
mediately." 

" Is your professor so stern ?" asked the king, with a smile. 

" Oh, yes, your Majesty, very stem. Whenever I am guilty 
of any oversight there is some punishment forthwith, and if 
I have been a trifle rude or hasty I must pay the penalty in- 
stantly." 

" Tr^s bien," said the king. " Your professor is quite 
right, for a prince must be polite before all things and have 
himself in his own power. But wherein consists the penal- 
ties which he inflicts upon you ? " 

" Always in just such things as are especially disagreeable 
to me. Either I must stay at home instead of going to walk, 
or I must go, without my brother, in the sole escort of the 
professor, and then there is nothing but learned discussion. 
Or, if I have not been diligent through the week, I cannot 
dine with my mother at the palace on Sunday. Your Majesty 
knows that my brother and I do not live at the palace, but 
with Professor Behnisch and Professor Leuschenring in the 

* To this habit of speaking French in his youth is attributable the fact 
that in later years he never expressed himself readily and fluently in 
German. Whenever he spoke French his conversation was facile and 
lively, but he was stiff and constrained when he spoke German. 
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Breiten Strasse. Our dinner is very bad, and I am always 
glad when Sunday comes, for I dine for the whole week then, 
and it is the only day when dinner tastes good. I cannot 
complain about our weekday dinner, because the answer, al- 
ways is that we have no money to afford better ones." 

"And that is true," said Frederick, in a stem tone. "A man 
must learn early to cut his coat according to his cloth and be 
economical with money. Besides, you are not starving, as 
your fresh, rosy cheeks and your Hthe figure plainly show. 
So do not complain, my son, but eat your dinner with a con- 
tented heart. This food should be a matter of indifference 
to a young man. The pleasures of the table are a solace for 
old age. Youth shoultl scorn them, and a good ripe apple 
ought to taste better to a young fellow than pineapples to 
an old one. In your old days, with a loaded table, you will 
surely remember with pleasure the time when you rejoiced 
over the approach of Sunday because of the better dinner it 
brought. My son, we learn to know and enjoy only through 
deprivation, and he alone is wise who knows how to bear pri- 
vation with equanimity. But I hoi)e you may one day be a 
wise, economical, powerful king, and therefore it is that I am 
having you simply and economically trained, that you may 
learn how to use money ; for you must know that you have 
nothing of your own, but everything is given you by your 
people, who support and sustain you, not at all because of 
your sei-vices, but solely because you belong to your race." 

" Sire," exclaimed the prince, ardently, " I am very young 
yet, and have been unable, of course, to render any services ; 
but I promise your Majesty that I shall be a capable man 
and a good soldier, worthy of the honor of being the nephew 
of Frederick the Great." 

" Do so, my son ; make yourself worthy of the honor of be- 
ing king of your people, and keep fresh in your memory the 
touching story of the death of Cosimo de Medici. And now, 
my son, let us part. The sun has fallen behind the trees and 
I am feeling a little weary and will go into the house." 

" Ah ! It is so beautiful, so splendid, here," said the prince, 
softly. ** And your Majesty has made me so hapi3y by per- 
mitting me to visit you 1 " 

" Yes," murmured the king, *' it is very beautiful, very splen- 
did, in the glowing, living world." And his eyes wandered 
yearningly across the terrace and the trees and paused, at last 
resting upon the point of the obelisk, which, standing at the 
entrance of the garden, rose far above the tree-tops. 

** See, my son," he said, " that point rises high above aU 
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else, firm in the midst of wind and storm. Let this pyramid 
bear to you the message, * Ma force est ma droiture/ The 
cuhninating point, the apex of the pyramid, overlooks and 
crowns the whole, but it bears no weight. It is itself borne 
by all that is beneath it, and especially by the invisible foun- 
dation far beneath. So it is, my son, in the state. The 
foundation is the people and the crowning point of the obe- 
lisk the king. Keep the people always loving and trustful, for 
thus alone can you be strong and happy. And now, my son, 
come to my heart and receive my kiss as the farewell greeting 
of your aged sovereign. Be a good man and do only that 
which is good and right, that you may yourself be happy." 

He drew the prince, who had knelt before him, into his 
arms, pressed a kiss upon his lips, and laid his hands in 
blessing upon Frederick William's head. 

" Now arise, my child," he said, lovingly. **This is enough. 
Do not forget this hour." 

" Sire, I shall never forget it ! " exclaimed the prince, with a 
loud sob, pressing Frederick's hand to his lips, his eyes fill- 
ing with tears. 

"Call my servants," murmured the king, lying back ex- 
hausted. "Let them carry me in-doors." 

The prince hastened to summon the lackeys, who were 
waiting in the salon, and they lifted the fauteuil in which 
Frederick was resting with closed eyes, his head leaning back. 
He opened his eyes but once again to look at the prince and 
wave him a final greeting, then the lids sank once more 
over the gleaming eyes, and the king was carried, in a passive 
state, into the " dark house," to his library. When his ser- 
vants had set down his chair and withdrawn upon tiptoe, be- 
cause they thought the king had fallen asleep, Frederick 
opened his eyes and looked up to the busts of the mighty dead, 
waving greeting to his friends. 

"All is over and done with," he said. " I have beheld my 
garden for the last time, and taken leave of Mother Nature. 
When my body leaves this house again, it will be to enter 
upon eternal rest ; but my spirit will come to you, my friends, 
to dwell with you in eternal enjoyment of knowledge and in- 
sight. Expect me, my friends ; I shall come soon. But," he 
continued, in a vigorous voice, "the last evening, the last 
sunset, has not yet come for me, and I must and will toil so 
long as it is day." 

He rang and commanded the lackeys to summon Minister 
von Herzberg, who had at the king's desire resided for sev- 
eral weeks at Sans Souci. 
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Tlio kinp: prootcHl tho minister with friendly cheerfolnosa^ 
working with Herzberg several hours in perfectly dear con- 
HciousnesH, Hciuling, among other things, despatches to hifl 
miniHterH in France and Kussia. 

" Work out all these matters to-day, Herzberg," he said, as 
he dismiHsed the minister. ** Let my secretaries lay the com- 
munications before me for signature that they may be started 
upon their way. I must be an old miser in the matter of 
time, using every moment, because I do not know whether 
the next moment will be mine." 

** Oh I sire, we hope you may have years of activity for the 
good of your subjects, and '* 

"Do you think I wish it so?" interrupted Frederick. 
" No, nion cher ; I am tired and I long for rest after the pains 
and sorrows of life. You think I do not feel them because I 
do not complain. But you should know that many things 
can be endured only when we do not complain of them. 
Life and I are square with one another, and if it has given 
me some laurels, the thorns prevailed, with scarce a rose 
among them. Silence I No complaints ! But listen. I feel 
a hint in my limbs and believe death lurks before the door. 
I will therefore tell you something. There will be mad times 
here after my death. Mistresses and favorites will reign, and 
the hypocrites and Pharisees will make a shield and barrier 
of the dear God to carry out their blasphemous schemes be- 
hind it. Well, I cannot prevent this, and if the good God 
lets it all hai)pen, you will have to submit But if the spend- 
thrifts and dissipateurs attempt to lay hands upon the state 
treasure, if they attempt to throw away upon pleasure, mis- 
tresses, and favorites the money I have laboriously saved and 
have set apart for the improvement of the state of the coimtry, 
do not submit to thai Expostulate with the king in my 
name, and try to influence him, with good words or ill, to hold 
the welfare of his people sacred, and not throw away upon 
jyroteges what belongs to the state. Will you promise me 
this?" 

**Yes, I do promise your Majesty," responded Herzberg, 
solemnly. " I swear to obey the commands of my great and 
beloved monarch without fear of men or any minor consider- 
ations, and if necessary, to repeat to his successor the words 
which your Majesty has just spoken, doing all that lies within 
my power to keep the state treasure for the good of the land 
and the people." 

"I thank you," said the king. "It is a great soulagement 
for me and I am calmer. Give me your hand, Herzberg. Once 
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more I thank you. You have been a faithful servant to your 
king, and will continue to work in the spirit which has ani- 
mated me when the spirit shall have long since fled from my 
used-up frame. Now let us not make each other weak and 
effeminate, for life is a hard nut for me even yet, and my old 
teeth have hard work to crack it. Farewell for to-day, Herz- 
berg ! I shall sleep a little while. Let my private secretaries 
come to me to-night at eight o'clock" 

" But, sire, were it not better if your Majesty would rest 
for to-day, or let the secretaries come earUer, that you might 
go earlier to rest." 

The king shrugged his shoulder. 

** There is rest for the dead alone, and sleep for the healthy 
only. Farewell, Herzberg ! " 

In the evening the private secretaries presented themselves 
and the king worked with them three hours ; and after they 
had left him the king remained seated at his writing desk, ar- 
ranging his papers and writing an autograph letter to his 
sister, the Duchess of Brunswick. 

The two servants stood in the anteroom waiting in vain for 
the king's summons. They complained that the king was 
sitting up late again to work, while his physicians had ex- 
pressly forbidden late work, commanding him to go to bed 
early. But neither ventured to enter and disturb the king 
in lus labors, and they stood, undecided and depressed, watch- 
ing the door in deep anxiety. 

Beyond the door, within the room, two very different eyes 
were watching the monarch — those of Alcmene, his grey- 
hound. Twice the creature had sprung up from its place, 
gone to the king, pressed tenderly against him, and then, as 
the king did not heed it, returned sorrowfully, with droop- 
ing head, to its cushion. 

Now it stretched its slender neck and looked with sensible 
eyes at the king, who, with his back turned, sat at his table 
writing. The greyhound sprang up, took two bounds through 
the room, and leaped upon the king's chair. Laying its 
dainty forepaws upon the king's shoulders, it snapped at the 
king's pen, caught it and bounded away with it. 

" Quiet, Alcmene ! " said the king, absorbed in his work. 
" No nonsense, mademoiselle ! " 

Alcmene dropped the pen and looked attentively at the 
king. Seeing him go on with his writing, the animal began 
to whine plaintively. With fresh bound she balanced herself 
upon the arm of the chair, snatched a second pen from his 
hand, and sprang to the floor but did not let it f alL She 
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Btootl with the pon in hor mouth by the king's chair, gazing 
at him with gleaming eyes. Frederick looked from his work 
at the animal, and a gentle smile passed over his face. 

** Vraiment," he said, softly, "I think Alcmene means to 
remind me that it is time to go to bed. Come here, mad- 
emoiselle, I will do your will" 

Alcmene, as though she had understood the king's words, 
dropi)ed the pen, barked joyously, and sprang to the king's 
knee, laying her paws upon his shoulders. 

The king pressed the greyhound's delicate head to his 
breast and stroked it gently. " Not all my friends have left 
me, after all," he murmured. "I shall have a laughing heir, 
it is true, but when the dead man is carried to his tomb, at 
least this little dog will stay to weep upon my grave." 

He pressed the greyhound closer to himself. In the 
garden the night wind moaned through the trees, bearing a 
broken twig or two against the window beside which Fred- 
erick sat at work. They tapped at the window like ghostly 
fingers, whispered and murmured like the voices of the night 
and the ghosts of departed flowers, bidding the aged king 
good-night 

Suddenly Alcmene uttered a long, mournful howl, sprang • 
to the door and scratched at it, whining until the lackeys 
summoned courage and opened the door. 

The king lay moaning in his ann-chair, the blood flowing 
from his pale lips, and his eyes closed. Physician and sur- 
geon were summoned. The King was bled and his temples 
rubbed with strengthening essences. Once he revived, and 
the pains of existence seized upon him again, his heroic 
spirit vanquishing, for a fortnight, death and decrepitude. 
But his ride of the fourth of July had been his last, and 
Frederick never left his " dark house " after that day. 

When the monarch of the wilderness — the lion — feels death 
drawing nigh, he penetrates far into the remotest thicket, the 
profoundest solitude, and lies down to die. Nature wills it 
that no ear should hear the plaint^ no eye behold the final 
struggle of the king of the deseri 

For the great king his Sans Souci was the holy asylum of 
solitude, and there in silence the king breathed his last sigh. 

On the morning of August 17, 1786, his task was ended, 
his suffering complete. There lay the husk which had been 
called Frederick Second. But in the heavens there arose a 
star, to which the astronomers gave the name, ** Frederick's 
Honor," and to this day it shines down upon us, reminding us 
and the Prussian land of Frederick's honor. 
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CHAPTER L 
AFTER THE DEATH. ^ 

**The king is dead. Frederick the Second is no more. 
Your Majesty, I come to bring you this sad message." These 
were the words with which Minister Herzberg, conducted by 
Chamberlain Rietz, approached the bedside of Crown Prince 
Frederick William and awoke him from his slumber. 

" What is it ? Who is speaking to me ? " asked the crown 
prince, springing up, staring, half asleep, at the two men who 
stood before his bed, one sad, the other openly rejoicing. 

*'I ventured to address your Majesty — I, the former minis- 
ter of King Frederick Second. His majesty departed this 
life half an hour ago, and I hastened hither immediately to 
bring you the sad tidings. King Frederick Second is dead." 

"Long live King Frederick William Second I " exclaimed 
Chamberlain Rietz in a loud, jubilant tone, officiously helping 
the king to dress. 

Frederick WiUiam was silent. No word, either of regret or 
rejoicing, passed his lips. Overwhelmed by the vast signifi- 
cance of the moment, or perhaps embarrassed by the difficulty 
of expressing himself to the satisfaction of two such perfectly 
different men, he let his chamberlain array him while Minis- 
ter Herzberg withdrew to a distant window and sadly awaited 
the king's commands. 

" Your Majesty's toilet is complete," said Kietz in a low, 
flattering tone. 

Frederick William started slightly, and seemed to arouse 
himself from a profound revery. "Is the wagon ready? " he 
asked. 

" Yes, your Majesty, I Ordered it at once." 

" Come, Herzberg, let us go. Rietz, come with us." 

" But, your Majesty must not go out into the night air 
without taking some nourishment. The chocolate must be 
ready. Permit me to bring it to your Majesty,'* 
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** No, Rietz ! " exclaimed the king. " Everything in its own 
time. Ck)me, Herzberg ; give me your arm, for my knees are 
trembling. Ck)nduct me, Herzberg." 

The king laid his hand upon Herzberg's proffered arm, and 
went out supported upon it Rietz followed, his little gray 
eyes riveted upon the minister. The chamberlain raised his 
arm with a threatening gesture. ** You shall not be the sup- 
jK>rt of viy king much longer ! " he murmured. " You shall 
soon have your walking papers. We have stood in the back- 
ground long enough, looking on while you reigned. Now 
ifur time has come, and we shall make the most of it" 

His expression was threatening as he spoke, but he changed 
it instantly, and was all respect when he hastened forward to 
open the carriage door, and help not hia king only, but Min- 
ister Hei-zberg also, to enter the vehicle. Then he sprang 
upon the box, taking his place beside the driver, and the 
carriage rolled down the broad allee which led fi-om the 
new palace to Sans SoucL It was a drive of a few moments 
only, for the horses sped forward as though they knew that 
they were bearing the new king to meet his future. No word 
was spoken in the wagon. Etich abandoned himself to his 
own reflections, Chamberlain Rietz with the others. He, too, 
as he very well knew, was going to meet a new life, and he 
swore that it should be not only brilliant, but profitable, and 
smiled comfortably as he reflected how much enjoyment life 
must now bring him ; for the king loved him, and loved still 
more his wife, the soi-disant Madame Rietz. 

" Well, she will not remain madame much longer," he said 
to himself, comfortably. " She is ambitious. I can leave to 
her the department of orders and titles, while I assume the 
management of the finances. When two such comfortable 
married people harness themselves together and draw, there 
would have to be a miracle somewhere if the family vehicle 
did not come on at an excellent pace through the dust and 
grime of life, turning at last into a right stately family car- 
riage." 

The carriage was just turning out of the allecj and there 
lay Sans Souci, illumined by the first rays of the sun, as cheer- 
ful and attractive to look upon as though it did not shelter 
the corpse of the king, who, only yesterday sovereign over 
millions of men, was to-day a mere nothing — a handful of 
dust. 

The carriage stopped, and Rietz hastened to open the door, 
for no one came to do it. Confusion and mourning reigned 
in the home of the king, which, no longer the house saws- 
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souci, was full of grief and trouble since its royal owner had 
closed his eyes. 

The king entered the vestibule ; two lackeys were standing 
near the door. When the young king greeted them with a 
friendly nod, tears stood in their eyes, and in their grief they 
forgot their duty, and failed to open the door for him to 
enter the interior apartments. Kietz in theii* stead opened 
the door, let the king and minister pass by, and followed them 
into the reception-room, which was still quite empty, for as 
yet none of the courtiers and cavaUers, princes, or princesses 
knew of Frederick's death. 

" Le roi est mort ! Vive le roi ! " They will all come, laugh- 
ing with one eye and weeping with the other — wiping away a 
reluctant tear for the deceased, bringing a delighted smile 
to greet the new monarch, who opened his eyes this day to 
see a crown awaiting his head and a kingdom at his feet. 
" Le roi est mort ! Vive le roi ! " 

How deserted the dead king's anteroom ! Not a sound to 
be heard. The portrait of Madame de Pompadour, which the 
marchioness had sent him as a token of respect and homage, 
smiles from the wall, in full coquettish beauty, upon the pass- 
ers-by. King and minister pass it unnoticed, but Rietz, who 
follows them, casts a furtive glance of good-fellowship at 
the king's mistress, and reflects that his spouse is to be- 
come quite as famous as the beloved of the French king. 
Why should not some empress write to her, calling the sweet- 
heart of the King of Prussia " ma cousine ? " Why not, in- 
deed? 

Chamberlain Rietz had difficulty in suppressing a smile as 
he thought thus, and drew his hand quickly across his face as 
he entered the king's living-room behind the new sovereign, 
for there were several persons there, and among them there 
might be watching eyes. It was necessary to look mourn- 
ful. 

But to-day there are no observant eyes in the living-room, 
and the people who are there are absorbed in real grief. There 
are no tears of etiquette here, no simulated regret. Only the 
four secretaries of the king's cabinet are there. They had 
come at four o'clock, to work with him, for he had summoned 
them only yesterday — given them instructions in his feeble 
voice, and signed his name with trembling hand to divers 
papers touching state affairs. So they had come, as usual, to- 
day at sunrise, but only to find their own sun set. There was 
nothing for them to do but weep. 

King Frederick William neither saw nor heeded them ; he 
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stnxle across to the second open dwelling-room to the sorrow- 
ing group in the centre. In its midst stood a large arm-chair 
filled with blood-stained pillows, and in the midst a face which 
yesterday had belonged to a king and to-day was transformed 
into a marble bust, lying in calm silence, with closed eyes and 
a gentle smile upon the lips that had cried aloud to the sun 
yesterday, " Soon I shall come to you." 

He was with the sun now — the great king — and that which 
lay in the arm-chair was but the worn-out husk of the free 
souL Near it stood the body physician, Selle, in deep de- 
pression, and behind the chair were two lackeys, who had 
kept faithful watch through the last night of the king. They 
were weeping bitterly that he had so parted from them. 

Profound silence reigned, and there was in that silence 
something which impressed even Chamberlain Eietz, for he 
approached the corpse upon tiptoe and with bated breath. 
In Frederick's lifetime, Rietz had never approached so 
closely. 

The servants sobbed aloud as the new king approached the 
corpse. The physician bowed in homage before the rising 
star. The greyhound, that had hitherto lain motionless at 
the feet of the corpse, sprang up, stretched its slender neck, 
and uttered a long, mournful howl, then crept, whining, under 
the arm-chair. 

Frederick William, deeply moved, with tears in his eyes, 
bent over the corpse, kissed it, and laid his own warm hand 
upon the head which had worn so many laurels beside its 
crown. 

" God give me His blessing that I may be your worthy 
successor, my king ! '* said Frederick William, softly, whUe 
two large tears trickled down his face. **You have made 
Prussia great ; may God grant me at least not make it less 
in any way. Farewell, my king, my uncle, and peace be 
with us all ! " 

"Amen," said Herzberg, in a firm voice. *' His majesty, 
King Frederick, summoned me yesterday, when the shadow 
of death lay on his brow, and whispered, huskily, * To-mor- 
row, beside my corpse, give my greeting to my successor.' 
Your Majesty, I bring it to you." 

Frederick William nodded, and turned to the physician. 
"Were you with the king when he died, dear Selle?" he in- 
quired. 

" Yes, sire, I was with him," responded Selle. 

Selle raised his hand and pointed solemnly to the great clock 
standing upon a marble colimm near the wall and then con< 
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tinued: **Your Majesty, the brazen tongue of yonder clock 
became silent at the same moment in which the king breathed 
his last sigh. Be so gracious as to look at the clock, which 
has thus become the first monument to the great sovereign." 

Frederick William looked at once surprised and pleased. 
" Strange ! " he said, softly. " Very strange ! They are 
right, then. In all directions we are surrounded by wonders, 
and unseen spirits rule in all things." 

He walked to the clock, looked, shuddering, long and rev- 
erently upon the large dial, the hands of which had become 
for him two ghostly fingers, pointing the moment at which 
his predecessor died. 

" Twenty minutes past two," said the king, softly. " Strange 
and dreadful." 

He turned and beckoned his chamberlain, who approached 
on tiptoe. 

" Tell me, Bietz, what was the hour when I called you last 
night, having awakened with fearful apprehensions ? " 

** Your Majesty, it was just twenty minutes past two. I 
know exactly, because you commanded me to let your watch 
repeat." 

"Yes, yes," murmured the king, "it was just twenty min- 
utes past two. The spirits awakened me, for the new day 
was beginning for me." 

" Le roi est mort 1 Vive le roi ! " The king, who had given 
his land freedom of thought, enlightenment — King Frederick 
— is dead ! A shadow rested upon the very first day of the new 
era. Soon a heavy cloud, and then the darkness of midnight, 
will settle upon Prussia. 

" Le roi est mort 1 Vive le roi ! " 

Frederick William, staring, lost in thought, at the clock, 
collected himself with a strong effort of the will. The clock 
there proclaimed to him the moment of the opening of the 
new era. He approached the corpse again. " Where are 
the king's decorations ? " he asked Strtitzki, the king's body- 
servant, upon whose breast the king had leaned to breathe 
his last sigh. 

Striitzki dried his eyes and tiptoed to the cabinet, the door 
of which he opened. 

"Leave all the others ; bring only the ribbon of the Black 
Eagle." 

Strtitzki hastened to obey the command, and the king, 
holding in his hand the broad orange-colored ribbon, turned 
to Minister Herzberg : 

** Count," he said, " bend your head and accept from me a 
7 
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lost memento of the great king who has now rendered his 
tiibute to mortality, only to dwell among us as an immortal 
This ribbon, which Frederick the Great has worn, shall now 
adorn your breast in token of my high respect and warm rec- 
ognition. You will be to me quite as zealous and faithful a 
counsellor as you were to my uncle, and will stand at my side, 
as my minister, as you stood by his. And I shall accept your 
help and advice, Count Herzberg." 

"Your Majesty," murmured Herzberg, his voice choked 
with tears, " you reward me beyond my deserts. I have only 
done my duty, and " 

** Happy the king,'* intennipted Frederick William — **happy 
the king who sees about him officials who regard their great 
achievements merely as their duty : the greater his obliga- 
tion to recognize their services and show his gratitude, for 
there are very few men upon earth who can claim in this 
higher sen^e to have done their duty. But I am a very happy 
king ; for here, upon the threshold of my own future, I see 
two faithful men to whom I owe my thanks. To you, my dear 
Count, I have already paid my debt of gratitude. Your title will 
be engrossed and the certificate placed at your disposal. You 
will continue to perform the functions of your office as min- 
ister. But now you need rest, for I know you were at your 
post a large part of last night. Au revoir, my dear Count ! " 

And as Herzberg withdrew, with a last mournful glance at 
the dead king, Frederick William turned to his chamberlain, 
who had been standing with bowed head to conceal his indiflf- 
erent curiosity. 

** Now, my dear Eietz ! " said the king, extending his hand. 
** Your turn comes now ! At last I can reward you for your 
faithful service. You shall be treasurer of my household." 

" Ah ! your Majesty, my beloved, most gracious king ! " 
sobbed Eietz, pressing his puffy hps to Frederick William's 
hand. " So much gracious recognition ! I surely have not 
deserved it. But I thank you from the depths of my heart 
most fervently, and your Majesty will ever have his most 
faithful servant, his devoted slave, in my person ! Ah ! what 
will my wife say ? How happy she will be at this new honor 
which your Majesty shows me ! " 

The king withdrew his hand with a slight start, and looked 
almost shyly across at the corpse, lying so silent and motion- 
less, and was oblivious to the furtive glance of the new treas- 
urer. If the corpse of Frederick tlie Great had suddenly re- 
vived, if the closed eyes could have opened, what a glance 
they would have shot at his suooessor and the light-minded 
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chamberlain ! But a corpse, and be it that of a king, hears 
nothing, and the closed eyes do not reopen. 

" Le roi est mort ! Vive le roi ! " 

The king stepped slowly back, but his eyes rested upon the 
closed eyes of the dead man. 

" Rietz, let a sculptor be summoned from Potsdam to take 
a mask of the king's face." 

" At command, your Majesty, instantly." 

He hastened to the door, but a gesture from his royal 
master detained him. Frederick William dreaded to be 
alone with the dead and the weeping lackeys, for he was 
convinced that the corpses of the dead are watched over by 
their ancestors, and he believed that the spirits of all who 
had been connected with this dead king in love, or hate, or 
kinship were hovering over his corpse now. They were strug- 
gling for his soul, as they struggled for the soul of Moses. 
The spirit of Leibnitz had revealed this to him a short time 
before, when Bischofswerder and Wollner simimoned it to 
confirm the words of the believers in the eyes of Frederick 
William, the incredulous. 

Yes, the spirits struggle in the presence of the corpse for 
possession of the newly departed ; and it is uncanny, alarm- 
ing, to know this, and still be left alone with the dead and the 
ghosts. 

" Rietz, my faithful fellow, stay with me," said the king, 
anxiously. " Or, no ; summon Lieutenant Bischofswerder." 

" Your Majesty, he has ridden into the city to bear the tid- 
ings to the present crown prince, and accompany him hither." 

"And Privy Councillor Wollner?" 

" Your Majesty, I have despatched a courier to Berlin to 
inform him of the event, and summon him hither." 

"My dear Rietz, what a faithful servant you are, with so 
much foresight," observed Frederick William, with a nod. 
"Go before me and open the doors. I will go into the audi- 
ence room, for the court will doubtless have assembled there." 

He waved a greeting to the royal corpse, bent over it as 
though about to withdraw from an audience granted him by 
Frederick William, and backed out of the room. For a mo- 
ment silence reigned in the room, until Alcmene crawled 
out from under the chair and renewed her lament, in which 
the lackeys mingled their sobs and tears. 
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CHAPTER H 
«* LE ROI EST MORT ! VIVE LB BOIf »» 

While two poor servants and a little dog alone remained 
with the dead kin^^, his successor was receiving, in the audi- 
ence-room, the congratulations of his retinue. 

** Le roi est mort ! Vivo le roi ! " 

There they all were, the courtiers and ministers, and now 
come the ministers of the royal house, one after the other, 
alarmed by the tidings of the death, hastening to do homage 
to the new king. 

Chamberlain Rietz, who had remained in the anteroom, 
entered and approached the king, saying : 

"Your Majesty, his royal highness the crown prince and 
Prince Ludwig have just arrived, and are inquiring whether 
your Majesty will graciously receive their congratulationa" 

*' Conduct the princes into the concert room. I shall meet 
them there immediately. And Lieutenant Bischofswerder?" 

" Has accompanied the royal princes, your Majesty." 

The king nodded, with an expression of pleasure. The 
words " your IVIajest}' " rang in his ears like sweet music, and 
all mourning must make way before it. 

" Le roi est mort ! Vive le roi I " 

The king nodded again, with great satisfaction, and left the 
audience-room to greet the princes. 

Rietz opened the doors and proclaimed, in a loud tone, 
" His Majesty the king ! " 

The two princes hastened to kiss their father's hand. 

" Permit me, most gracious father, to offer you my humble 
congratulations," said the crown prince, in strictly declama- 
tory form, repeating with exactness the words which Professor 
Behnisch had taught him. "I pray your Majesty to retain 
me in your esteem, and to be convinced that I shall ever be 
your first and most obedient servant." 

The king looked gloomily at the crown prince, who would 
one day be his successor. The name crown prince is an un- 
pleasant title, an external warning to remember his own mor- 
tality. The crown prince, only waits, like the dread shadow 
of death, to remind the king of the transitoriness of all things 
earthly ! It is certainly difficult to love one's successor, but 
one pardons his existence if lie is at least the son of a beloved 
wife, and loves him as a son. But when the prince is the 
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fruit of a loveless marriage of convenience, son of a wife 
forced upon one ! When one has another son, child of a 
mother whom one loves, upon whom one has lavished all the 
tenderness of manhood ! Ah ! how differently that other son 
would have received his father ! How he would have thrown 
himself upon his fathers neck — have embraced and kissed 
him I " Oh I my darling, my Alexander, why are you not my 
successor? Why must you be at a distance, and not by 
my side, in these hours of gi'eatness ? But this shall all be 
chianged ! I will draw my Alexander forth from his low- 
linesa" 

The king exchanged a few ceremonious words with his 
sons, responding frostily to the crown prince's stiff formula 
of congratulation, and giving a mere silent nod as his sole 
recognition of Prince Ludwig's stammered greetings. 

"Go, my princes," he said; "go, look at the corpse of 
your great uncle ; fasten his appearance firmly in your mem- 
ories, and never forget ii" 

"I shall never forget the great king," said the crown 
prince. His fresh, open face twitched painfully, and his voice 
was suddenly gentle as his father had never heard it. " No, 
your Majesty, I shall never forget the great King Frederick. 
He was always so gracious and good to me, and only a few 
days ago he talked to me like a tender father, and he did me 
so much good and made me so happy and proud that I shall 
be thankful to him for it all my life." 

The long-repressed tears streamed from the crown prince's 
eyes, and when Prince Ludwig saw his brother weeping, he, 
too, began to weep and sob, " He was always very kind to me, 
too." 

The king turned away ; his sons' tears offended him. Who 
knows whether they will weep thus when their own father 
dies? 

" Le roi est mort ! Vive le roi ! " 

" Go and pay to the past its tribute of tears, my sons, that 
you may the more completely enjoy the immediate future." 
The princes bowed formally to their father, and backed, as if 
in a mihtary exercise, to the door. The king looked after 
them gloomily. ** Stiff as wood and as little flexible as wire 
puppets," he said. " They have hearts, after all, but not for 
their father. Rietz ! " The chamberlain appeared at the 
door instantly, awaiting commands, with an insinuating smile. 
" Bietz, go immediately to my beloved son Alexander, and 
tell him what has happened here. Let him go with his mas- 
ter of the house, Herr von Chapuisi, to Charlottenburg, and 
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await me there. Tell his mother that I will take tea with her 
this evening at about six.'* 

" Your Majesty will spend the night at Charlottenburg ? " 
asked the chamberlain, innocently, >vith downcast eyes. 

" I do not know," replied the long. " Perhaps I may go to 
Berlin, and " 

" Does your Majesty not think it incumbent to pay a visit 
of condolence to the widowed consort of the deceased at 
Schonhausen?" 

Eietz spoke very softly, with scarcely more than a move- 
ment of the lips, but the king's quick ear caught the words, 
and his face beamed with satisfaction. 

" Yes, you friend of my heart, I will go to Schonhausen — to 
the widowed queen. Take the fleetest horse in my stable, 
ride thither, and announce my arrival" 

**To the widowed queen alone, your Majesty? To no one 
else?" 

A smile sped over the king's face. " You ask as though 
you did not know the answer in advance. No, announce me 
to the queen's pretty maid of honor, Fraulein von Voss. 
Give her my greetings, request her, in my name, to be ready 
to receive me to-day, for I have many things of impor- 
tance to say to her. Go, my trusty confidant, and make 
haste!" 

" He has many things of importance to say to her ! " mur- 
mured Rietz to himself when he had left the royal presence 
to fulfil the royal commands. "As if we did not all know 
what he has to say to the beautiful maid of honor! As 
though his love to her were not an open secret, known to the 
queen, his wife, and the beautiful Madame Eietz, my wife ! 
And now I must fly to Schonhausen, and then to Charlotten- 
burg, to my Madame Rietz, to bring her a repoii. She is 
always a spendthrift, my wife, and I can use so much money. 
Life is such a merry, delightful thing when one is rich ; and 
it is wholly a matter of indifference who and what one is. 
With money any man is distinguished, and everyone respects 
him. So the main thing for me is to make my fortune, since 
the world belongs to the wealthy, and I wish it to belong to 
me. Oh ! I shall make good use of my time, and they who 
believe that I am made a fool of by smooth flatteries, and 
shall intercede with the king gratuitously for favors, shall 
find their mistake promptly. Pay me well, gentlemen, and 
then you shall have the good word of the mighty Treasurer 
Rietz. But nothing for nothing — nothing but death ! No, 
I am wrong," he said, standing still, and staring thoughtfully 
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after the company of grenadiers marching up to keep the 
watch of honor by the dead king's corpse. " No, death it- 
self is not to be had gratuitously — a funeral costs a great deal 
of money." 

The grenadiers passed by, and the muffled sound of their 
trumpets, draped in mourning, died away, while the wind 
bore to his ears the tolling of the bells in Potsdam, announc- 
ing the death of the king to the town on its awakening. 
Eietz hastened away to send the king's son to Charlottenburg 
to the king's old sweetheart, and then to hasten to Schon- 
hausen with the king's messages to his new sweetheart 

In the room of Frederick it was still silent ; not a sound in- 
terrupted the solemn stillness. Once Strtttzki had slipped out 
upon his tiptoes to fetch a couple of twigs from the elder- 
bush to keep the flies from the face of the dead. Then the 
two lackeys stood, one at either side of the fauteuil, waving 
their green wands gently over the pale face. There was only 
the faint rustle of the leaves and the buzzing of the flies. 

At last the door opened and the two young princes slipped 
in on tiptoe, approaching the arm-chair as though they feared 
to wake the dead. The crown prince gazed long in silence 
upon the beloved face, his features wearing an expression of 
solemn feeling. " Step aside a little, my lackeys," he said ; 
" and you, too, my brother, leave me alone a moment ; I have 
a last word to say to his majesty here." 

The lackeys withdrew to the door, Prince Ludwig retired 
to the farthest window niche, and the sixteen-years-old prince 
was alone with the immortal king. 

He knelt before the corpse, grasped the cold hand, and 
looked at the motionless face with an expression of earnest- 
ness and firmness. 

**My dear great-uncle," he murmured, "I swear to you 
that I shall maie every effort to do all that you charged upon 
me in our last conversation, and shall ever try to do honor to 
your memory. I shall one day be a great king, deserving the 
love of my people. My dear uncle and teacher, I have a secret 
within my soul, which I must entrust to you before you de- 
scend into the tomb, for it seems to me that your rest must be 
calmer when you know my secret I hate Madame Rietz 
and her husband, and when I am king, if she is then living, I 
shall punish her for her crime and let her expiate all the tears 
she has cost my dear mother. No one in the world knows of 
my resolution, no one except my mother, who told me recently 
what trouble Madame Rietz has cost her, and I was so angry 
that I would gladly have gone myself to kill her. But my 
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mother waraed me to be calm and patient, and I have promised 
her to have patience and keep silence. When I am king, how- 
ever, I shall keep silence no longer, and the day of judgment 
shall come for that woman. This I swear, my dear great- 
uncle, and this is the secret which I wished to confide to you, 
to take with you to the grave. Yes, Frederick, I shall one 
day avenge my mother. Farewell, my king, sleep in peace, 

or " A hand was laid upon his shoulder, and ghmcing up he 

recognized the tall, slender figure of his young cousin, Piince 
Louis, who had entered and approached the crown prince un- 
observed. 

"I congratulate you, my cousin," said the prince, solemnly, 
" and pray you to confer upon me your further favor, now that 
you are crown prince of Prussia. The king has sent me hither 
to show my respect to the royal deceased, and do homage to 
the crown prince, which I will do first of all." 

"No," said Frederick Wilham, who had slowly arisen, "not 
so ; I am neither greater nor better by reason of the death of 
our uncle." 

"But mightier," said the prince, with a bow. "You are 
crown prince, and everyone must have the greatest respect and 
awe of you. Do not look so angrily at me, cousin. You 
think me cold and indifferent ; but I have resolved to be 
calm in the presence of our great relative, for my mother has 
told me that if one lets a tear fall upon a corpse, one dies soon 
after. And yet, Frederick, when I remember that the good 
uncle is dead, who was so gracious, and was the cause of all 
our fame and glory, I cannot help crying, in spite of my 
mother, * Oh ! Frederick, why could you not have lived a 
year or two longer to see a worthy prince and a brave soldier 
grow out of the stupid youngster I am now ? * " 

"But, cousin," whispered the crown prince, "how can you 
speak so slightingly of one's self and forget one's princely dig- 
nity?" 

" Oh ! a prince is not a whit better than any other man," 
said Prince Louis, with a shrug ; " and though I have immense 
respect for your grace, I have none at all for my own small 
princedom, especially at the present moment, when I see that 
even the great Frederick, hero and mighty ruler, must die, 
like every other mortal being. Oh ! Frederick, beloved un- 
cle, why must you die so soon ? You were not so old — 
scarcely four and seventy — while so many useless people cum- 
ber the earth beyond that age. A few days ago, when I came 
to inquire for the king's health, there was an old man sitting 
in the sun at the edge of the park warming himself. He had 
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folded his hands and was praying aloud. I walked up to him 
and gave him a gold-piece. But he did not take it, and when 
I asked him what he was praying for he said : * I am praying 
for the sick king, that the warm rays of the sun may strength- 
en him, warming and reviving the invalid and giving him new 
vital powers. He is still so young he should live much longer ; 
for I was a part of the military escort at his christening, and 
now they tell me he is about to die. That terrifies me. If 
so young a man must die, an old fellow like myself must ex- 
pect soon to follow, and I would fain go on sitting in the sun.' 
And the old man of ninety years is still sitting in the sun, 
while the great Frederick is dead ! " 

" Silence, cousin, silence ! " murmured the crown prince. 
" See, there are people coming— the sculptor who is to make 
the mask. Come, let us go away — come ! " 

He tried to take Prince Louis' hand and lead him away, but 
the prince knelt again at the side of the corpse and kissed the 
cold hand which had recently stroked his cheek ; for Fred- 
erick had always loved Prince Louis, the son of his brother 
Ferdinand, and had often prophesied that he would become 
a great man. 

The young prince remembered this as he pressed the dead 
hand to his lips for the last time. " I swear to you, my great 
king and beloved uncle," he whispered, " I shall make evfery 
effort to fulfil your prophecy and become an honor to you. 
This kiss which I now press upon your hand be the seal of 
my vow and the last greeting of my love." 

He arose, and his large dark eyes rested in one last tender 
gaze upon his uncle. "Ah I" he sighed, "why am I not a 
painter, or designer, that I might hold fast this look ! " 

"That is a good thought," cried the crown prince, eagerly. 
''True, I am no painter, but I can draw a little, and shall se- 
cure myself a memento of this day. Sculptor Eckstein, wait 
a moment — a short quarter of an hour — for me to make a 
drawing of the blessed king." * 

The sculptor, who was already approaching the king with his 
pail of gypsum, withdrew after a reverent bow. Prince Lud- 
wig, the crown prince's younger brother, brought from the 
writing-table paper and pencil, giving them to the crown 
prince, who began to make his sketch with quick, hasty 
strokes. His brother stood beside him watching his work ; 
behind the fauteuil were the two lackeys waving their branches, 

* This drawing was framed under glass and hung, many years Jater, 
in his room, with the autograph memorandum: **I made this sketch 
August 17, 1786, between 9 and 10 a.m." 
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and beneath it Alcmene's pointed yellow head peeped out, 
while Eckstein, the sculptor, had reverently withdrawn to the 
farthest corner of the room. But Prince Louis had slipped 
softly into the next room, the so-called concert-room, where 
the instruments which the king's hands had so often touched — 
flutes and violins in their cases, and the spinet inlaid with 
mother of pearl and ivory — were kept. 

Silence reigned again in the chamber of death and no 
sound broke the stillness. The corpse lay therein the double 
majesty of death and fame, while the prince sketched rapidly. 
Suddenly there came the soft tones of melancholy music, fill- 
ing the air with sighs. 

Alcmene crept out from under the fauteuil and walked 
slowly into the adjoining room, as if to see whether the be- 
loved master, who had not called her since yesterday, was now 
summoning her to the piano. But she soon returned with 
her head drooping, having seen that it was not the master 
sitting at the piano and drawing forth mournful tones from 
it. It was his nephew Louis, and as he played the tears 
poured from his great brown eyes over his youthful, vigorous 
face. Perhaps it was not fitting that he should disturb the 
stillness of those conseci-ated chambers, but what cared the 
young prince? He would bring to the departed the last 
offering of his love, and there was no one to check him. Eti- 
quette had nothing more to do with the dead king ; it be- 
longed in the audience-room with the new one. There ev- 
erything was solemn and formal ; there the starred excellencies 
were making their bows in their gold-embroidered uniforms ; 
there respectful congratulations were murmured and gracious 
smiles from royal lips received. "Le roi est morti Vive le 
roi!" 



CHAPTEK m. 
THE FAVORITES. 



Kma Frederick William withdrew into the little audience- 
room and beckoned his friends Bischofswerder and WoUner 
to follow him. 

He embraced his intimus Bischofswerder and kissed his 
brow, " My friend, you must never leave me, and never tread 
any path in life away from my side." 

" After your Majesty," said Bischofswerder, bowing pro* 
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foundly ; " following at your Majesty's heels, like a faithful 
hound ; asking nothing, save to be summoned now and then 
and favored with a friendly glance." 

" I know you, my friend," said the king — " I know how un- 
selfish and without ambition you are, and that the things of 
this world have little importance for your whole mind and ele- 
vated spirit. Be it my task to care for your earthly prosperity 
as you have undertaken the charge of my spiritual welfare. 
My dear Bischofswerder, I nominate you captain, and this is 
a grade from which you may readily attain a generalship, for 
you are brave and bold as a hero, not against visible human 
foes only, but against invisible spirits as well, and it is my 
sacred duty to reward the brave." 

"Your Majesty, the only reward I desire is your approval," 
said Bishofswerder, gently ; " I aspire to nothing more, and 
all that the royal grace bestows upon me — honors, titles, and 
dignities — disquiets me, as something undeserved — a gleaming 
light, revealing the more sharply the smallness of my service 
and my own great un worthiness. Yet, I accept with reverent 
gratitude the promotion which your Majesty confers upon 
me, however much I might prefer to decline, remaining in 
the obscure quiet of the shadow of the throne. But that I 
must not do, for a higher power has commanded mo to sub- 
mit to the royal grace, and I must obey." 

" A higher ?" asked the king ; " who besides myself has the 
right to command ? " 

" Your Majesty, the spirits of the mighty dead — the invis- 
ible beings whose supremacy is beyond that of all the visible, 
however great and mighty a living king may be." 

The king, who had asked his question with . a haughty 
mien and head thrown back, suddenly assumed a humble, 
subservient attitude, folding his hands piously and bowing 
his head. "lam a sinner," he mui'mured, "a criminal; in 
the pride of my new title and dignity, I forgot the higher 
beings, and I, petty visible creature that I am, would fain 
have presumed to rival the invisible. I repent, I entreat for 
mercy, and submit to the commands of the higher beings. 
Have they made known their will to you ? " 

" Your Majesty," replied Bischofswerder, in a mysterious 
whisper, " last night, as I lay in bed, I was awakened by a sud- 
den, miraculous brilliancy, and sprang up because I believed 
that a fire had broken out, and my bed was in flames. But 
I felt myself gently pushed back, and then perceived that the 
illumination which had alarmed me streamed from a head 
which was glowing before me in the surrounding darkness, 
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the eyes gleaminj:» like two radiant stars. The eyes gazed 
tenderly upon me, and the mouth said, with a celestial smile : 
* Thine heart is humble, thy mind pure, thou carest naught 
for earthly honors, and riches, glory, tempt thee not But I 
command thee to arise from this humility, and not to withdraw 
thyself from earthly honors. For they who love the invisible 
should be recognized and promoted by the visible, and the 
grace in which they stand shall be revealed unto men. To- 
morrow shalt thou be promoted one grade, and the day after 
to-morrow a second grade, and both promotions shalt thou ac- 
cept, as thy king offei*s them to thee. The invisible spirits 
desire to have it thus.* And when the miraculous head had 
thus spoken, it vanished, and darkness and night surrounded 
me once more. But I lighted a candle, and, in order to have 
a visible token the next day that all this had not been a 
dream, I wrote down the last words which the spirit had 
spoken to me on a piece of paper, and noted the hour, too. 
Your Majesty, I have brought the paper to show to my 
king. Here it is." 

The king took the paper, which Bischofswerder extended 
to him, and read, in a half-audible voice : " To-morrow shalt 
thou be promoted one grade, and the day after to-morrow 
a second grade, and both promotions shalt thou accept, as thy 
king offers them to thee. The invisible spirits desire to have 
it thus. Command of the illuminating spirit, commimicated at 
twenty minutes past two o'clock, on the night of August 16th. 

" The moment of the king's death," ejaculated Frederick 
William in astonishment, "the moment at which I awoke 
so suddenly ; most extraordinary, indeed I " 

" Your Majesty, for the seers there is nothing extraordi- 
nary, and your Majesty is one of the seers." 

"But a seer of the lowest grade ! " sighed the king. "I am 
still feeling about in the dark, and my eyes are still dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the invisible." 

"Your Majesty will advance to the original source of light, 
and if the invisible permit me to accompany your Majesty to 
the holy temple of knowledge, that will be for me the highest 
earthly bliss." 

"Yes," exclaimed the king in delight, "yes, my friend, 
you shall accompany me, and I shall proceed with firm steps 
along the slippery path of life, supported by the hand of one 
of the favored. From this moment I shall be astonished at 
nothing, for the paper which Iliokl in my hand is a miracle — 
a visible, tangible revelation that the invisible are near us, and 
know everything. At the moment of King Frederick's death 
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I awoke with a cry, and the spirit announced to you that you 
should be promoted by your king, who had become your 
king at that very instant I I pray you, friend, leave me this 
paper, this tangible proof of the presence of the invisible." 

Bischofswerder bowed. **A11 that the king touches he 
makes sacred as his own property, and I am therefore his, 
with all that belongs to me." 

**I thank you, captain, I thank you. Ascend the grade 
which this morning offers you, and let it be my care that the 
next promotion follow rapidly. And now," continued the 
king, turning to Wollner, who had stood with folded hands 
and bowed head during the conversation between the king 
and Bischofswerder, " now for a word with you. Councillor 
Wollner — I owe you also thanks and recognition." 

" Warmer thanks and higher recognition than to me, un- 
worthy creature that I am," interpolated Bischofswerder, 
** for Chrysophorus the Illuminated belongs to the elect, and 
is the favorite. If your Majesty should empty the horn of 
plenty upon Chrysophorus no drop of the contents would be 
lost, but all would fall upon good and fruitful soil." 

The king gave his noble and unselfish friend a nod and 
smile, laying his hand gently upon Wollner's shoulder. 

** I shall rely upon you, Wollner," he said, " and as I lay 
my right hand upon you, I will make you my right hand as I 
make Bischofswerder my head to do my thinking." 

"But your heart?" inquired Bischofswerder, in a grave and 
solemn tone— "your heart you must be yourself; no other 
human being than the king himself must be the king's 
heart." 

Frederick William smiled. "I am my own heart," he 
said — " I the king, I the man — and if I let head and hand act 
for themselves they must permit me to let my heart do as 
best it can. Councillor Wollner, have the invisible pro- 
claimed nothing to you — have you alone spent the night in 
placid slumber ? " 

" Yes, your Majesty," replied Wollner, dejectedly ; " I re- 
ceived no message from the invisible, and I must be truthful 
and admit that I have rarely spent a more peaceful and un- 
disturbed night than this." 

"He slept the sleep of the just," said Bischofswerder, "and 
the spirits kept watch by the door of our Chrysophorus." 

" Then will I proclaim to you what the spirits have not 
proclaimed," cried the king, eagerly. " Wollner, I make you 
my Minister of Finance and Intendant of the Royal Public 
Buildings." 
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" Oh, your Majesty," exclaimocl Wollner, with a joyful flash 
of his little gray eyes — ** your Majesty, this is more than I de- 
serve, almost more than I can accept, for I feel myself un- 
worthy of so great a distinction, and this reward far exceeds 
my deserts ; and yet, though the favor of my king has so 
greatly elevated and distinguished me, I would fain venture 
to proflfer a request to your Majesty^-one, however, which I 
make not out of boldness or greed, but under command of 
the invisible. For my will is no earthly one ; the spirits pro- 
claim to me each step that I must take." 

"Let me know your request, dear minister," said the king 
with a smile, " I give you my royal word that I shall fulfil 
the first request you make of me." 

** Your Majesty, my request is this : Keep me, as long as I 
live, in your favor, confidence, esteem." 

"This I promise and swear to you," said the king, "and I 
should have had to do so without your requesting it, for it is 
a matter of course. This must therefore not be considered 
the request the fulfilment of which we have promised. 
Speak, therefore, Wdllner ; out with the request ! " 

"Then, your Majesty, I would beg you to confide to me 
the arrangement of the papers of King Frederick, and the 
task of seeing his literary remains through the press." 

" I not only confide this to you," said the king, " but I pre- 
sent you these papers to use as your own property. You can 
print and suppress what you wilL I make but one condition, 
that, after you have looked over the manuscripts and papers, 
and published what you may think well to publish, you will de- 
stroy nothing, but return the whole collection to the royal se- 
cret archive, where they shall be i)reserved." 

" I shall obey this command with precision," said Wollner, 
reverently, " and, to prevent all doubt of the matter, I would 
pray your Majesty to command your two privy councillors to 
examine the letters, manuscripts, and writings of the dead 
king — unfortunately I cannot call him the blessed king, for 
he lived in unbelief and darkness. After all the papers have 
been reviewed, the royal privy councillors can count them 
out to me, leaf by leaf, and I can give them a receipt for the 
whole, binding myself to return each one faithfully and with 
the utmost gratitude. And I shall surely hasten to do so, 
for the invisibles have commanded me not to delay but to 
complete the great work speedily.** 

" And are you permitted, my friend, to let me know where- 
in this great work consists ? " asked the king. 

" Yes, your Majesty, I am not permitted, but commanded. 
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I am to communicate to your Majesty the objects for which I 
have begged for the papers and manuscripts of the dead king 
and why I propose to have them printed. It is to be done 
to open your Majesty's subjects' eyes, to make clear to them 
that he whom the free-thinkei-s and unbelievers called one of 
.the enlightened was a scoffer at all religion, a denier of the 
existence of the deity, one who jeered and scoffed at all, and 
approved only of the deification of his own person, serving 
the idol of fame and rendering to the heathen goddess of 
poesy alone reverence and recognition. I have been com- 
manded by the invisible spirits to unveil to the world the 
scoffing spirit of the infidel king and to make known that 
such a spirit can never enter the Kingdom of Heaven and 
share in blessedness. Listen, my dear King," continued 
Wollner with a louder voice, his speech being interrupted by 
the distant sound of trumpets, accompanying the approach- 
ing troops, "listen to the trumpets proclaiming the dawn of 
a new day. Blessed be this day which brings to millions of 
misled and deceived souls a guide, a leader to draw them 
back to the true path and re-erect the holy cross which his 
predecessor had trodden under foot. Frederick William, 
blessed are thy people, that thou art come to rebuild the 
Church of God and renew the reign of the spiritual ! Hail 
to thee, the favorite of the unseen spirits ! hail, Frederick 
William!" 

And Bischofswerder chimed in with an enthusiastic shout, 
repeating the words, " Hail to the favorite of the unseen ! hail, 
Frederick William ! 

The king had listened with clasped hands and bowed head 
to Wollner's speech, and the joyous shouts of his two inti- 
mates seemed to fill him with disquiet and anxiety. 

" I am unworthy and a sinner," he murmured, with down- 
cast mien and humble voice, ** and if you do not take pity up- 
on me, and intercede for me with your invisible spirits, I am 
lost — given over to destruction. I beseech you both to give 
me your hands and your support, that I stumble not nor fall." 

" The unseen spirits have commanded us to stand by thy 
side, and consecrate our lives to thee," said Wollner, sol- 
emnly. 

**And if they had not done so," exclaimed Bischofswerder, 
tenderly, "my heart would have commanded me, for my 
heart belongs wholly to my king and is prepared to sacrifice 
its blood drop by drop for him. Speak, my King, what 
shall we do ? What does your Majesty need for your soul's 
peace ? " 
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" Say, rather, for my heart's peace, my trusty friend,*' cried 
the king, " for it is ray heart that has lost its peace. I love ! 
I love with ardent passion, and yet I have sworn within the 
sacred precincts of the invisible spirits that my life shall be de- 
voted to virtue and probity. Oh, tell me, tell me, how can I 
keep my vow and yet not slay my heai't outright Let me not 
sink in despair and pain ; take pity upon my wretchedness ! I 
am ill ; the torture of love unsatisfied, the struggle with my 
duties, rob me of all strength and courage. Oli, stand by me 
and help me ! You, my friend Bischofswerder, bestow upon 
me once more the elixir of life which the great magician 
Cagliostro has confided to you — give me back health, life, and 

** Your Majesty knows well," replied Bischofswerder, *' that 
I gave you the last of the precious liquid which the great 
magician presented to me to enable me, in my mortal agony, 
by drinking it, to return to life. I gladly sun-endered myself 
to death to give new vital power to my king, and now, with 
profound sorrow, must I learn that it has not sufficed — not 
accomplished its object. But that which I should never do 
for myself I will do for my king, I will importune the invisi- 
ble spirits for the secret of the preparation of the mysterious 
elixir, with all the energy of my will — I shall fasten my 
thoughts upon the magician, and conjure him to appear to 
me and reveal the method according to which I must prepare 
the elixir for my lord and master." 

** Ah," sighed the king, sorrowfully, ** if it all depends upon 
the magician's appearing here in person to communicate to 
you his miraculous secret, the wish of my Hfe will remain 
unfulfilled. For Cagliostro is in London, as my ambassador 
informed me yesterday in reply to my inquiry, and all Europe 
swarms thither to see the martyr who has suffered imprison- 
ment in France for the wretched necklace-affair, until his in- 
nocence was admitted and he set at liberty upon the con- 
dition that he leave France immediately and never more 
cross the boundaries of the kingdom. So Cagliostro has gone 
to London and receives, there, the homage of his devotees, 
meanii^g to stay there, as he assured my ambassador. How, 
then, can your prayers and thoughts summon the great ma- 
gician hither from that distance ? His mighty soul is bound 
to his body, and must bow to the laws of finite life." 

**No, my King," replied Bischofswerder, calmly. "The. 
laws of finite life are void and of none effect for the mighty 
magician Cagliostro. He commands, with the marvellous 
strength of his will, all the actions of his body, and must obey 
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what the spirit commands the body. I read in your soul 
that you doubt, my King, and do not believe in the empire of 
mind over matter. But I would have your Majesty attain 
belief, for therein alone for you, as for us all, lie safety and 
spii'itual welfare. In the coming night I shall summon the 
spirits, and if my prayer finds a hearing, the Magician of the 
North will this night appeal' among us." 

" If that happens," exclaimed the king, " I shall be converted 
forever to belief and faith. Nothing shall ever again induce 
me to waver in my confidence in you, my dear Bischofswer- 
der." 

"It will happen," said Bischofswerder, calmly. "I pray 
your Majesty to have the grace to summon Chrysophorus and 
myself to you at midnight to-night, that we may summon the 
invisible to your presence." 

"At midnight," repeated the king in embarrassment, look- 
ing uneasily downward. A quick, penetrating glance shot 
from Bischofswerder's attentive face over the king's features, 
as though to read in the royal embarrassment the king's in- 
nermost thought. 

" I know," he said, after a pause, " that your Majesty pur- 
posed to spend the night with your children in Charlotten- 
burg at the house of their mother, and if your Majesty so 
command, we can appear there at midnight." 

"Do so, my friends," said the king, hastily. **I shall ex- 
pect you at Charlottenburg about midnight ; or, rather, I am 
anxious to know whether you will really appear there, and 
whether Bischofswerder will succeed in summoning the great 
magician to my assistance. For I need help and support. If 
you are truly my friends and the invisible have illumined your 
eyes with a gleam of recognition, you know what tortures 
plague my soul and what pain wrings my heart." 

" We know," said Bischofswerder. " The unseen spirits have 
communicated them to us." 

" We know," said Wollner. " The unseen spirits have com- 
manded me to beseech Frederick William, their best-beloved 
son, not to burden his conscience with a new sin, but to re- 
nounce the ardent passion which inflames his heart," 

"I cannot, I cannot," exclaimed the king, covering his face 
with his hands and moaning deeply. 

The two confidants exchanged a quick glance, and Bisch- 
ofswerder, as though in reply to an unexpressed but well- 
understood question of WoUner's, shook his head quickly in 
the negative. Then he bent over the sighing king and 
pressed his lips close to the royal ears. 
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" Your Majesty," he whigpered, " to-night we shall ask the 
unseen spirite whether they consider leniently the love of the 
king, and whether the young and virtuous Fratilein von Voss 
may not become the wife of the man who loves her, without 
affronting her honor and violating her virtue." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed the king, throwing his arm around his 
fiiend's neck, " if there were but such a means I should be 
the happiest of mortals, and would give my whole kingdom 
to you for your own, to do with as you please. Give me the 
woman of my love, and I will give you my royal sovereignty 
in exchange." 

Again the confederates exchanged a quick glance, and 
Wollner nodded slightly in assent. " We shall beseech the 
invisible spirits this night," said Bischofswerder, ** and I hope 
they may assent to your Majesty's wishes." 

"But they will attach conditions to their consent," said 
Wollner. 

** I am ready to take upon me whatever they demand. Let 
them but grant me the heavenly being for whom I plead." 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAID OF HONOR. 



Thus far no announcement of the decease of Frederick the 
Great had reached Schonhausen, the abode of Queen Elizabeth 
Christine, Frederick's consort. It was rather early in the 
morning, and the queen, who sent a courier to Potsdam daily 
to inquire as to the king's health, was just writing the little 
note which she regularly addressed to her spouse, and which 
never contained anything more than the sympathizing inquiry 
as to the state of his health. 

She was folding the note when the door opened and a 
young lady, tall of figure and exquisitely beautiful, appeared 
upon the threshold. Her rich blond hair, unpowdered, 
framed her high forehead with a mass of slightly curling 
ringlets. Her large eyes were of an exquisite, clear blue. 
Her delicate nose gave her face a distinguished, aristocratic 
expression, and eveiy charm of youth and love seemed to play 
about her deep red lips when she smiled. 

Her proud, tall figure showed the delicate contour and ex- 
quisite rounding so admirable in the Venus statues of tho 
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ancients, though there was something of the imposing, severe, 
and chaste nature of Juno in the whole stature of the maid of 
honor, Julia von Voss, something unapproachable, respect- 
inspiring, which kept her worshippers at a distance, however 
much attracted by her beauty. 

The queen nodded her morning greeting with a smile to 
her maid of honor, who bowed profoundly. 

"You come to take my morning note, do you not, my 
child ? " she asked. " Is the courier waiting ? " 

"No, your Majesty," replied the maid of honor, with a cer- 
tain solemnity ; "no, there is no courier to be despatched, 
but one awaiting admittance. Your royal nephew, Frederick 
William, has sent his chamberlain, who is in the anteroom 
and requests an audience." 

The queen arose from her fauteuil with an elasticity remark- 
able in a woman of her years. 

" My nephew's chamberlain," she repeated, with trembling 
lips. " Do you know what he brings ? " 

" He desires to communicate his message to your Majesty in 
person," replied the maid of honor ; and then, as the queen 
sank back into her chair, commanding her with a scarcely 
audible voice to admit the courier, she quickly opened the 
door and silently beckoned the waiting chamberlain. In- 
stantly there appeared upon the threshold the broad, gigantic 
figure of Kietz, the royal privy chamberlain. With a smile 
upon his thick Hps and fastening his small, gray eyes upon the 
pale old lady, who was staring at him in breathless expectation, 
the chamberlain entered and strode calmly, as though he had 
been summoned, through the long apartment to the queen's 
fauteuil. 

" Your Majesty," he began, without waiting for the queen 
to give him permission to speak, " I have been commissioned 
by your nephew. King Frederick William " 

The queen interrupted him with a loud cry of agony. 

" By King Frederick William," she repeated. " Then King 
Frederick is dead ? " 

"Yes," replied Eietz, slightly bowing his head; "King 
Frederick died last night, and the former Crown Prince of 
Prussia is now King of Prussia. His majesty sends to the 
Queen Dowager his gracious and devoted greetings, and com- 
mands me to say to the Queen Dowager that his majesty will 
arrive here in the course of the day to make a visit of con- 
dolence to your Majesty." 

The queen paid no attention to the words of the chamber- 
lain. Of all that he said she heard only the words, " King 
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Frederick died last night ; " the man whom for fifty years she 
had loved so ti-uly, with such resignation. 

" He is dead ! oh, my God, he is dead ! " she cried, with a 
piercing moan. "How can life go on, how can the world con- 
tinue, when Frederick is no longer there? What will become 
of our unfortunate Prussia when the great king no longer 
rules — when his wisdom and strength, his enhghtened spirit, 
ai*e wanting ? '* 

" Your Majesty forgets that the king has a glorious succes- 
sor," observed Rietz, with cynical indifference. 

The maid of honor, Friiulein Julia von Voss, who was stand- 
ing behind the queen's fauteuil, frowned at these bold words 
of the chamberlain, and a proud glance of her glowing eyes 
rested upon his insolent self-satisfied face. 

"Go," she said, with a commanding gesture, waving him to 
the door, "wait in the anteroom until her majesty summons 
you to give you her reply and her commands." 

An angry flash shot over the chamberlain's face, but he sup- 
pressed it instantly and assumed a devoted, reverent aspect 

"Yours to command," he said ; "I am the gracious maid 
of honor's devoted servant and I shall always hasten to do 
her bidding. I know that in so doing I merely obey the de- 
sire of my royal master, who " 

"Go," commanded the maid of honor, a flaming blush 
mantling her cheeks. 

"No," said the queen, who was collecting herself amid 
her gloomy re very ; " no, let the worthy Eietz remain here, 
my dear Julia ; he shall tell me the particulars of the great 
man's death ; I must know how he died and how he spent his 
last hours. Speak, Rietz." 

The chamberlain related skilfully and fluently the story of 
the last hours of the dead king, letting the figure of the new 
king enter into his story so adroitly and turning each time 
so boldly to the maid of honor, with so expressive a glance, 
that she blushed and avoided his gaze, pressing her lips tightly 
together as though to repress the resentful words which her 
rosy mouth longed to utter. 

" I left his majesty, the king, beside the corpse of his pre- 
decessoi'," said Rietz, at the close of his narration ; "but even in 
the midst of his natural grief at the death of his royal uncle, 
the proud and noble heart of the king remembered the be- 
loved living friends to whom the whole heart of his majesty ig 
devoted, and commanded me to come hither at once, to an* 
nounce that the longing of his heart draws him hither acd 
that " 
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"Will not your Majesty dismiss the messenger?" asked 
Fraulein von Voss in a wrathful voice. 

"Yes, he may go," murmured Elizabeth Christine, softly. 
"Tell the king, my nephew, that I expect him, and feel 
greatly honored by his consideration." 

" Your Majesty, it is love and reverence which bring him 
to Schonhausen," observed Eietz. "I may venture to assert 
this, for the king is so gracious as to bestow his whole confi- 
dence upon me and has often called me his " 

" Figaro," supplemented the maid of honor with a scorn- 
ful curl of her proud lips. 

" His friend," continued Kietz without, as it seemed, hear- 
ing the Fraulein's cutting word. "I have the honor to know 
all the secrets of my royal friend's heart, and " 

** To be the spouse of Wilhelmine Enke," exclaimed the 
maid of honor, furiously. " Your Majesty, will your Majesty 
not dismiss the messenger ? " 

" Go, Kietz," said the queen, gently. But Eietz still hesi- 
tated, and kept his eyes fixed upon Fraulein von Voss with a 
hateful smile. 

"Your Majesty," said the maid of honor, "I think the 
messenger is waiting for a small gift of pocket-money, and we 
shall not dispose of him until you give it to him." 

Utterly ignoring the mourning queen, Eietz broke into a 
loud laugh. " Not bad ! " he exclaimed. " I shall tell the king 
this, and he will be amused that the gracious maid of honor 
offered pocket-money to his treasurer and privy financier. 
He will find this bewitching, as he finds everything bewitch- 
ing which your grace does. But I am not waiting for pocket- 
money, I am only waiting to communicate to Fraulein von Voss 
the commands which his majesty gave me for your grace, and 
I would therefore request the Fraulein " 

" Go out and wait in the anteroom until I have you sum- 
moned," commanded the maid of honor. 

" Will that be soon, your gi'ace ? " asked Eietz, with imper- 
turbable effrontery. " I would merely venture to suggest that I 
have other commands of the king's." 

" You have nothing to ask or suggest, you have but to obey," 
replied the maid of honor, proudly. 

Eietz shinigged his shoulders, bowed to the queen, who, 
absorbed in her grief, observed nothing of what was passing 
before her, and then strode through the room and betook him- 
self to the anteroom 

" She is proud, haughty," he grumbled, letting himself fall 
into a high-backed chair in the bare anteroom, so heavily 
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that it creaked under Lis weight " Yes, she is indeed very 
proud. It will take trouble to tame her. But she will be 
tamed for all that, and the day will come when I shall take 
my revenge for her sneers of to-day. I know very well what 
she means, for I, too, have learned French and am no uncul- 
tivated man. Yes, yes ! Figaro I I comprehend — the obhging 
servant of Count Almaviva, the go-between of the fair Eosine. 
Ah ! Friiulein, take care, to-day I am Figaro helping conquer 
liosine and hand her over to Count Almaviva. But I, too, 
have my pretty Susanne, and some day, when Almaviva is tired 
of his divine Rosine, he will unfailingly turn again to my Su- 
sanne, and then she will push you into the background. Figa- 
ro ! Ah, my gracious maid of honor, I shall sear it well 
into your heart's fibre that you called me so ! This very day 
will I talk the matter over with my wife." 



CHAPTER V- 
FIGARO. 



While Rietz was sitting in the anteroom brooding over his 
wrathful, vengeful plans, the maid of honor was with tiie queen, 
trying in vain to comfort her with tender words. 

" After all, your Majesty is suffering but an imaginary loss," 
said the maid of honor, at last, when she had exhausted her 
resources. " You will live on just as heretofore, and it can 
make no difference to your Majesty whether your royal spouse 
is in Sans Souci or whether he is dead. Your Majesty was 
always at a distance from him." 

*'But in my thoughts I was always near him," moaned 
Elizabeth Christine. "I knew that he was alive, breathing 
tlie same air as myself, that the ray of sunshine which re- 
freshed me fell upon his noble head as well ; I knew that the 
eyes of all Europe were directed to Sans Souci, and that every 
word of the great king re-echoed through all Europe. It did 
me good, was my compensation for all that I lacked, that this 
great king and hero, whom everyone adored, everyone ad- 
mired, thought now and then in his boundless kindness of 
the poor spouse, and let a ray of joy shine into her stiU, dark 
life. I was permitted to appear at his side every New Year's 
Day and make the tour of the court with him, and that was 
an event over which I could rejoice the whole year through. 
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For the king was then always the first to congratulate me, 
however silently. And he looked at me with such friendly 
eyes that my heart melted in joy and delight." 

"But the hard cruel King never spoke to your Majesty," 
said the maid of honor, with a shrug. 

"Do not blame him," said the queen, quickly. "He was 
not hard, not cruel. For if he had been so, he would, on 
ascending the throne, have driven from his side the wife who 
was forced upon him. But he was merciful and good ; he 
granted me the joy of loving him, of calling myself his, though 
he could not be mine. Instead of banishing me, as he might 
have done, he endured me, let me share his royal honors, as 
fitted his spouse. True, I saw him but rarely, and spoke with 
him still more seldom, but I knew of him. And he never let 
my birthday pass without writing me greetings with his own 
hand. Once, ah ! once his kindness went so far that he held his 
New Year's reception here in Schonhausen, because my lame 
foot prevented my going to Berlin. Oh ! I shall never forget 
that day, for it was the only time he visited me here, and 
from that day it seemed to me that the sun never again set, but 
shone forever in these salons where Frederick had stood. On 
that day," continued the queen, with a melancholy smile, 
wholly absorbed in her melancholy revery, " something hap- 
pened which amazed the court and made all Berlin talk. The 
king, who in Berlin on such occasions only looked at me and 
greeted me from a distance — the king himself approached my 
chair, gave me his hand, and inquired in friendly, sympathiz- 
ing words for my health. I was so confused by this unex- 
pected happiness, so overwhelmed, that I almost fainted. My 
heart beat as though it would burst, and I had no strength for 
replying by even one little word, unless the tears that poured 
from my eyes were sufficient answer. From that day the 
king never again spoke to me ; but the words he uttered then 
resounded in my heart like delicious music, and they will be 
n\y burial hymn in my last hour." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed the maid of honor, half in admiration 
and half indignant, " how is it possible to love thus ? " 

The queen, who had quite forgotten that she was not speak- 
ing to herself alone, raised her head quickly, and her eyes 
blazed as though she were but seventeen instead of seventy. 

" How is it possible not to love thus, when it was Frederick 
the Great whom one loved ? " she proudly asked. " This love 
was my life, my religion, my hope of immortality. I gave it 
my whole soul, my whole thought and feeling, and it gave 
me in return the joy of resignation and the strength of en^ 
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durance. Without this great, beautiful love my life wonld 
have been barren, and I should have succumbed to my own 
solitariness. Through this love my life found a hold, an en- 
thusiasm, an imperishable youth. The passing years have 
bleached my hair and wrinkled my brow, but in this feeble, 
broken old woman*s frame there beats the heart of a young 
girl, and my heart with its immortal love bears me beyond all 
the feebleness of age to those heights where I shall see him 
again, and he may, perchance, respond to the love he rejected 
here. Love never grows old. When one has love in one's 
heart the years vanish like fleeting dreams, and it illumines 
our mortal being with unperishing youth. So do not wonder, 
Julia, that the poor old woman whom you see before you can 
speak of her love in spite of her years. It was the love of my 
youth, and love has been youth for me. And now go, my 
child, and leave me alone with my memories and the great 
dead. I have much to say to him, much that God alone may 
hear. Go, my child, and when you one day love and suflfer, 
remember this hour." 

She dismissed the young girl with a friendly gesture, and 
as the maid of honor left the room she saw the aged queen 
sink upon her knees. 

Slowly, with bowed head, Julia von Voss walked through 
the adjoining rooms to her own apartment. " I shall never 
love thus, and never suflfer so," she said to herself ; " I do not 
understand how one can surrender one's own self, losing one's 
self in another being, especially when that other one does not 
love in return, not glowingly as I am " 

She paused, blushed, and shuddered. " I should like to 
know whether he loves me as ardently, or — but, good heav- 
ens ! " she interrupted herself in her thoughts, ** his chamber- 
lain is waiting with a message for me." 

Having reached her sitting-room, she rang and commanded 
her attendant to summon Chamberlain Kietz from the ante- 
room at once. 

Then she paced slowly up and down. Deep sighs broke 
from her, and she murmured, ** I do not love him I No, I do 
not love him, and yet I shall not longer resist his love. All 
are against me, even my own relations are ready to sacrifice 
me. To make them great and distinguished, I may be trodden 
under foot. To promote them to honors, I may lead a life of 
shame. But I will not," she exclaimed aloud, straightening 
herself up and shaking her beautiful head. *' No, I will not 
live in shame, I will not give every honest woman the right to 
point her finger at me and place me upon a level wiUi the 
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wife of this disgusting Rietz. I shall never be called Frau- 
lein Julia von Voss, the king's mistress." 

** The king's privy chamberlain," announced the attendant, 
and at her back Eietz entered. 

" The imfortunate Figaro has had to wait a long time, my 
gracious Fraulein,*' he said, with a contemptuous smile, 
"Your grace is very cruel to Figaro's gracious master, who 
awaits an answer." 

"I have not requested your opinion of me," said the maid 
of honor, with her proudest gesture. " You are the king's 
messenger ; speak, communicate the king's commands." 

" Oh, heavens ! There are no commands from the king 
here, but only pleas," said Rietz, with a shrug. " His Majesty 
begs permission of the maid of honor to visit her when he 
has finished his call of condolence upon the queen dowager." 

"According to the requirements of etiquette, I shall be 
present when his Majesty presents himself to the queen dow- 
ager," said the maid of honor, "and if his Majesty has anything 
to say to me, he will have the goodness to say it to me there." 

" Oh no, that will not do at all," said Rietz, with a slight 
smile. " If his Majesty desires to visit your grace here, in 
your apartment, it must be because he has something to say 
which is not meant for the ears of another. Perhaps his 
Majesty may desire to speak with you touching the affairs of 
the queen dowager, asking your gracious counsel as to the 
arrangements for her. I imagine that the king proposes to 
increase the suite of the queen considerably, for he spoke re- 
cently with real indignation of the fact that the maids of honor 
of Queen Elizabeth Christine received such small allowances 
that they could scarcely live decently upon them. The king 
will hold it his sacred duty to raise the salaries of the maids 
of honor, and it would doubtless be a real pleasure to him if 
your grace would say to him how high you think the salary 
should be which is to be set apart for the maids of honor. 
Your grace must not be in the least embarrassed at naming 
a considerable sum, for his Majesty is liberal and generous, 
and will be very happy to fulfil all the wishes of your grace. It 
might be well if your grace would have the goodness to give 
me some suggestions in advance, so that I can prepare his 
Majesty. I should be very happy if your grace would accept 
me as your most obedient servant, and it might be useful to 
your grace, for all Berlin and Potsdam, yes, all Prussia, knows 
that I am the king's factotum." 

" Did the king command you to utter all this insolence ? * 
inquired the Fraulein, coldly. 
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"What insolence ? " asked Rietz, wholly nonplussed hy the 
proud, repellent demeanor of the lady who treated him, the 
all-powerful factotum, thus contemptuously. " I do not know, 
I certainly have not— ^ — *' 

" Be silent," commanded the Praulein. " I have listened to 
you out of dutiful respect for the king, but now, out of re- 
spect for myself, I command you to leave my presence in- 
stantly. I shall ask his Majesty whether it can be possible 
that he really empowered his chamberlain to say to me any- 
thing further than this, that his Majesty proposed to do me 
the honor of paying me a visit. Go ! " 

She turned her back on the chamberlain and was walk- 
ing from the room, when she felt herself suddenly checked. 
It was Kietz, who had seized her robe and was throwing him- 
self upon his knees before her, looking at her beseechingly. 

" Pardon, your grace, pardon. I must surely have expressed 
myself most unfortunately, for otherwise your grace could 
not wish to leave your humble servant with such unkind 
feelings. I only wished to say that " 

" That you are the wedded husband of Wilhelmine Enke," 
exclaimed the Fraulein with a loud, contemptuous laugh, 
withdrawing her robe as passionately as if some poisonous 
animal had seized it. Then, still smiling and without deign- 
ing to glance at the kneeling suppliant, she left the apart- 
ment 

Eietz arose from his knees, and his laughing face assumed 
a malicious, revengeful expression. He raised his hand threat- 
eningly toward the door, and his lips muttered a smothered 
curse. Then a hateful, grinning smile flitted over his furiously 
red face. 

" Yes, indeed," he said. " I am indeed the wedded husband 
of Wilhelmine Enke, and that will one day prove your destruc- 
tion. Threaten, scoflF ; you are not one whit better than the 
bird that flies into the net to peck the red berries used to 
decoy it, and perishes in so doing. The nets are stretched, 
the red berries strown, and you will not resist the temptation, 
my dear bird ; you will be caught, and you, too, will perish." 

And with a malicious laugh he left the apartment 

Julia von Voss had not heard these ill-boding words, but 
there was an unspeakable disquiet in her heart, a torturing 
unrest, and when the door opened and her brother, the royjd 
chamberlain, Carl von Voss, entered the room, she cried aloud 
and sank into a chair and hid her face in her hands. 

** Why, Julia," said her brother, resentfully, " what childish- 
ness is this ? What alarms you ? " 
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**I do not know," she replied. " But just as you entered 
the door it seemed to me that I saw the tempter coming to 
lead me into sin and shame." 

"Flattering, truly," laughed Herr von Voss ; "but there 
is something in ii Only you forget to state that the tempt- 
er offers you the world. What said Satan to Christ when he 
led him up into the mountain and showed him the world at 
his feet ? I, too, come, Julia, to offer you a part of the world, 
to lay at your feet a country, a crown, and a king." 

" Have you seen the king ? has he spoken to you? " asked 
Julia, breathlessly. 

" He sends me in advance as postUlon d*amour, and will 
soon be here in person." 

"I will not see him," exclaimed the Praulein, stretching 
out both arms as if to wave him away. " No, I will never 
see him. He shall not visit me, I shall bolt my door and 
not reopen it until after he has left Schonhausen and aban- 
doned the attempt to torture and persecute me into sur- 
render." 

" My dear," observed her brother, calmly, " I have come 
for the purpose of having an earnest and decisive word with 
you. You must make a final decision, or, rather, you must 
determine to do that which your family, your own good sense, 
ambition, and pride dictate. You have infatuated the king, 
with admirable sense and consistency, and I compliment you 
upon this. No tamer could manage a lion with more skill and 
art, or more success, than you have tamed your royal lion to 
follow at your beck and call like a pet lamb. The process has 
been goiog on for three years, and the more cruel you are, 
the more you wound him, the more submissively does he obey. 
But in this world everything has its limitations, my clever 
sister, and a cord drawn too tight snaps in the end." 

" If it only would do so ! " exclaimed Julia, despairingly. 
" That is precisely what I desire, what I aim at. Oh I my 
brother, you and all my cruel relations deceive yourselves 
about me, and what you think coquetry is only the expression 
of my inmost feelings. The king has been persecuting me 
with his love for three years past, and I have consistently 
repelled him with coldness, rudeness — have tried to make it 
clear to him with words, looks, and every gesture, that his 
passion is burdensome for me, his wooing an insult. My God ! 
I would flee to the ends of the earth to escape from this insuffer- 
able, frightful love ; and yet I cannot go, for I am poor, have no 
means of support, of liberating myself from this frightful lot, 
which you are all urging me to accept" 
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" And, besides this, my dear little sister, do but confess that 
your own heart chains you fast You love the king." 

"No," she passionately cried, "no, I do not love him, 
though I must confess that there is no other who has ever 
pleased me better. But I do not love him. My heart does 
not beat more quickly when he comes ; my soul does not 
yearn toward him when he is absent ; and at times, when he 
is at my side, a fearful dread takes possession of me, and I 
would gladly flee, would cry aloud to all the world : * Save 
me, save me from the king ! ' No, I do not love the king ; 
and if I have driven him from me, it was not shrewdness but 
my own heart which prompted me. Give up all hope of 
winning me for your plans. I vnll never be copartner with 
that Rietz." 

" Indeed, you shall not," said her brother, earnestly. "On 
the contraiy, my beautiful, clever sister, you shall supplant 
that unworthy person, shall be the benefactor of Prussia, and 
honor, virtue, and righteousness shall be reinstated through 
you at the court of our young and amiable sovereign." 

The eyes of the beautiful maid of honor flashed and a 
slight blush mantled her cheeks. *' If that were but possible;" 
she exclaimed, in a tone of warmest rejoicing. " Yes, if I 
could succeed in withdrawing the king from that unworthy 
bondage ; if I could render that hated creature harmless, that 
were indeed a task for the sake of which I would endure much." 

" You hate her cordially, then, this Wilhelmine Eietz ? " 

"Heavens ! who can help hating her? " asked Julia, ardently. 
" She is a disgrace to her sex, she heaps shame upon the head 
of the noble, gifted prince ; she has cost his wife so many 
tears, and " 

"And you, too, a few," interrupted the brother, with a 
a smile. " My bewitching Julia, you have betrayed your- 
self. You are jealous. But he alone is jealous who loves. 
Do not deny it, you love the king." 

" No, no, I do not love him," she exclaimed, passionately. 
**I will not love him, for shame would kill me. Oh I I en- 
treat you, brother, do not demand of me to surrender myself 
to a life of shame. Have mercy upon me, and do not force 
me out of the peace and quiet of my still life. I am content 
here in the peaceful solitude of the unhappy queen, living all 
my days in barren tediousness and asking nothing of any day, 
save that it come to an end. I am not ambitious and do not 
desire to shine ; so let me live in the shade and pass away 
unknown and forgotten." 

" No, my dear sister, we shall not permit that^" said the 
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chamberlain, with a shrug. "If you alone were concerned it 
might be endured, and you might dispose of your life as you 
thought fit ; but behind you is your family — a family whose 
fortunes have retrograded through diverse misfortunes, and 
which no longer holds the position due it, which I desire for 
myself beyond all things. For I confess, chb^e soeur, I am 
ambitious, and would fain make a career for myself. I am 
upon the high road to it now, and I will not be checked by 
you, but assisted. If you reject the king your whole family 
must inevitably fall into disfavor, and that suits neither my- 
self nor our revered uncle, the master of ceremonies of the 
present queen dowager. He wishes to become the king's 
master of ceremonies, and I wish to be a cabinet minister. 
But, more than this, our finances are greatly in need of im- 
provement ; our family castle is falling into ruin, our for- 
ests are being cut away, our soil is ill cultivated, the buildings 
must be kept up, for they are fast becoming mere shells, in 
which our half-starved cattle find no shelter from the storms 
of winter. You are called to restore the former glory of the 
ancient family of von Voss." 

" By my disgrace, my ruin," sighed the maid of honor. "O 
mother, dear, beloved mother, why have you left me — why 
taken refuge in heaven from all this baseness ? If you were 
still with me you would protect me, and not permit me to be 
thus cruelly led into temptation.*' 

" You remind me of our dear mother at the right moment, 
dear JuHa," said Herr von Voss. "Do you remember what she 
told you upon her death-bed ? " 

"Yes, brother, I remember," she replied, softly. "She 
said : ' You will not be an orphan, for you have your brother, 
who will care for you and protect you. I confer all my rights 
upon him. From this moment he will be the head of our 
family, and you must honor and obey him.' " 

" * I confer all my rights upon him, for he is the head of our 
family,' " repeated Herr von Voss, solemnly. " Do not forget 
this, my sister. I, as head of the family, require of you that 
you become the benefactor of your family, of your queen, of 
your whole fatherland. It is a great, a holy task which is im- 
posed upon you. You are to liberate the country and the king 
himself from the domination of sin, meanness — of the vile 
tyranny of a low mistress. In one word, you are to supplant 
the unworthy Rietz and her loathsome husband, and establish 
honor, virtue, and decency at our court. Verily, this seems to 
me a noble, glorious task, well worthy to be undertaken by 
vaj noble and beautiful sister." 
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" It is not possible to fulfil it," exclaimed Fratilein von Vosa 
"The king will never consent to banish that odious Rietz." 

"The greater the honor, the fame, if you should succeed in 
freeing the king from this unworthy mistress, the queen from 
this serpent, the land from these leeches. Ah, the whole 
royal family, all Prussia, would bless and praise you if you 
could drive out this Rietz and her soi-disant husband." 

"Yes," said Julia, slowly, in a low tone, as if to herself, "that 
were an exalted, a superb achievement, save that it must be ac- 
complished at the cost of my own honor, my own degradation ; 
and that I cannot and will not do, my brother. My dear, dear 
brother, have mercy, do not require the impossible. The 
daughter of my mother can never be the king's mistresa" 

"Who says that you must? " asked Herr von Voss, vnth a 
shrug. " Truly, I should be the last to wish or require thai 
No, not his mistress ; his wife, the honest, wedded vdfe of the 
king you shall be, and a minister of the Reformed Church 
shall bless your legal union with the king." 

"But that is impossible," exclaimed the maid of honor, 
whose eyes, in spite of herself, glowed vnth pleasure. " That 
cannot be ; the queen is living, and she is the king's legal 
wife." 

"Yes, the wedded wife of his right hand," said Herr von 
Voss ; " but the king, like every other normal mortal, has two 
hands, and a privilege, besides, which other mortals do not 
possess, the right to wed a vnie with his left hand also." 

"Impossible, impossible, while his legal wife still lives," 
exclaimed the maid of honor. 

" On that point the ecclesiastical consistory must decide," 
said Herr von Voss, calmly ; " or, rather, the consistory has 
but an advisory voice in the matter, the decision rests vdth 
the king alone, who represents the Church, and as its head is 
an evangelical pope. It is he who must decide whether such 
a left-hand marriage is possible, in defiance of his right-hand 
marriage. Demand it of him ; make it a condition. Remem- 
ber the words of the beautiful Gkbrielle to Henry IV. when he 
visited her dwelling and asked the way to her sleeping-room. 
' Sir,' she replied, * the way to my sleeping-room is through 
the Church.' Keep this in mind when the king speaks to 
you." 

" Be sure I shall remember it," replied Julia, with glovnng 
cheeks and a happy, proud smile. " I shall make my condi- 
tions for the king, and only when he has fulfilled them shall 
I consent to be his, and " 

" Well, why do you interrupt yourself? and why are your 
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cheeks suddenly flaming ? Ah ! you hear a carriage approach- 
ing, and your alert and tender heart tells you that it is the 
king — ^your future husband — coming. Yes, my beautiful sis- 
ter," continued Herr von Voss, going to the window and look- 
ing out, "it is the king. Now, my clever, my proud JuHa, 
prepare to meet your royal suitor worthily, for you will re- 
ceive him. I may say to his Majesty that you will welcome 
his promised visit ? " 

"No, my God, no !" murmured the maid of honor, with 
trembling lips. " I am not collected, not calm enough ; I 
cannot see the king now." 

" No childishness," said her brother, sternly ; " you will 
have time enough to collect yourself and form your decision, 
for the king goes first to the queen dowager, and must pass a 
quarter of an hour at least, in his visit of condolence. I leave 
you now, my sister, but remember that the fortune of your 
family, your house, and the whole nation, lies in your hands, 
and act accordingly." 

He left her quickly, without awaiting her reply, and went 
down into the great audience-room, where the courtiers and 
cavaliers had assembled, while the king was with the queen 
dowager in her cabinet 

Among the king's escort was his intimate friend, the newly 
promoted Captain Bischofswerder, and to him Herr von Voss 
betook himself upon entering the audience-room. 

" It will be a success," he whispered, softly ; " we shall reach 
our exalted goal, conquer our enemies, and assure for our- 
selves and the invisible fathers absolute power. My sister loves 
the king, but she has been brought up in honor and respect- 
abiHty, and would renounce her love and the king more read- 
ily than her moral principles." 

" Then she is the more worthy of the high caUing to which 
the will of the invisible fathers has destined her," said Bisch- 
ofswerder, emphatically. " She shall rescue our dearly be- 
loved king from the clutches of sin and draw him back to the 
path of virtue by the hand of love, consecrated by its noble 
ends." 

"But she demands a different sanctification and consecra- 
tion. She demands the consecration of a legal marriage cere- 
mony. If we can obtain her this, my sister will be our obe- 
dient and devoted friend, the tool by means of which we, that 
is, by means of which the invisible fathers, will rule." 

"It is a great and bold demand," said Bischofswerder. 
" But we must endeavor to fulfil it. Let us confer with our 
noble and clever friend Wollner, and also with the mighty 
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master of our invisible lodge, as to the noble maid of honor's 
demand." 

" Is he here, the master of the lodge ? " asked Herr von 
Voss, eagerly. ** Then the statement made at the circle last 
night is true, and he is really in our vicinity ? " 

" He was present at that meeting, and the odor of his sanc- 
tity was about us all. But only the consecrated of the highest 
grade have the ijercei^tion of eternal truth, and knowledge of 
the presence of the unseen. Oh, my friend I how I mourned 
over you in that meeting, that you were still only in the vestibule 
of the temple, and not yet initiated into the inner mysteries." 

" What must I do to enter there ? " asked Herr von Voss, 
urgently. " Oh ! tell me, dear, enviable, blessed friend, what 
must I do to progi'ess and participate in the grace of admis- 
sion into the innermost mysteries of all?" 

" You must be one of the believing, hoping, obedient breth- 
ren, you must prove to the unseen brethren, by unconditional 
surrender, that you are a tractable tool ; then they will call 
you to be one of the active." 

" And how shall I know this ? " 

" You will receive an unmistakable indication from the in- 
visible that they are satisfied. If we succeed with your help 
in founding the sovereignty of the unseen here, so firmly that 
they will reign over Prussia ; if our enemy, the Rietz woman 
with her whole train of unbelievers, is rendered harmless and 
rooted out, like evil weeds ; if, through your sister, virtue and 
honor once more regulate and consecrate the inner life of the 
king — then, my friend, the unseen fathers will give you a vis- 
ible token of their approbation. They will make Chamber- 
lain von Voss Cabinet Minister von Voss." 

" Oh I my dear, my powerful friend ! " exclaimed von Voss, 
delighted. " I shall do all that the superiors may require, 
shall become a creature without will of my own, in the hands 
of the unseen, in order one day to " 

" The King! " announced the chamberlain dujoiir, opening 
wide the folding-doors of the anteroom, " the King I " 

And amid the profound silence and ceremonious bows of 
the courtiers, King Frederick William entered, returning from 
his visit of condolence to the queen dowager. He looked 
quickly, eagerly abgut, and seeing Chamberlain von Voss, the 
king beckoned him to approach. 

" Well," inquired the king, softly, as the chamberlain hast- 
ened to him, " what says your sister?" 

" Your Majesty, to me she says nothing ; she will have the 
more to say to your Majesty." 
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"Then she will receive me ? " asked the king, his face ra- 
diant 

" Your Majesty, my sister awaits you, and I will show you 
the way if your Majesty will have the grace to follow me." 

"Come," said Frederick William, hastily; and without 
honoring his cavaliers with a glance, the kmg left the audi- 
ence-room, preceded by von Voss. 



CHAPTER VL 
THE ALLIANCE. 



Wtt.het.mtne Reetz had spent the whole day in the greatest 
excitement and anxiety. King Frederick was dead! The 
common talk of the town had brought her the tidings. It had 
flown like wildfire from Sans Souci to Potsdam, from Pots- 
dam to Charlottenburg and Berlin, and thence abroad to 
every town in Prussia. 

Frederick the Great was dead I The gossip which brought 
the news with heart-rending moans to one heart, and with 
tears to millions of loyal subjects, whispered to the crown 
prince's sweetheart that she was now the sweetheart of a 
king. 

But Wilhelmine had greatly wished that she might hear it 
from himself, might receive a tangible token that the king 
was thinking of her, that the incense of the new royalty might 
not obscure his recollection of the pasi 

She spent long, anxious hours waiting for the yeamed-for 
messenger, and an unspeakable fear took possession of her 
when the whole forenoon passed, bringing her no direct tid- 
ings. At last toward two, her son Alexander, with his mas- 
ter of ceremonies, von Chapins, arrived at Charlottenburg, 
"by command of the king," as the master of ceremonies an- 
nounced. But he, too, could only say that he had received his 
command from Chamberlain Rietz. 

" That is an ill omen, an evil token," murmured Wilhel- 
mine within herself, when she was alone once more. " He 
removes my son from Potsdam in order not to affront his 
court. He no longer loves me, or he would have courage to 
defy all the gossip in the world. Ah ! he no longer loves me, 
and I shall henceforth be nothing more than the despised, 
dismissed mistress, at whom every passer-by may scoff at 
will, and who may thank God if she can retire, with her shame 
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and humiliation, to some silent corner of the earth, to hide 
from the contemptuous looks and biting scorn of mankind. 
But it shall not be so ; I will not be dismissed, will not be 
trodden under foot ! Ah ! Wilhelmine," she continued, and 
her eyes flashed and her cheeks flamed, " ah ! Wilhelmine, 
prove now that you are no weak woman, no ordinary creat- 
ure, prove that you possess tact, courage, energy. Fight for 
your future, for your love. For I love him, you know that, 
my God ! I love him, and cannot live without him. And I 
will not live without him ! " she exclaimed with determina- 
tion. " He is the father of my children. He is my hope, my 
future, without him I shall be a despised creature ; with him, 
I am an honored lady, flattered and courted, but scoffed at and 
scorned only when the scoffers are very sure of not being 
heard. Scoff all you please, the greater my triumph when 
you surround me with servile flatteries, and are forced to 
bow before the woman you hate ; I have had much to suffer 
and endure for the poor Prince Frederick William, and now 
I will be rewarded, compensated for it by the rich King Fred- 
erick William. No, I will not be dismissed. So long as I 
live, I will fight for my future, fight with every weapon of 
force, and intngue, and flattery. Ah, I am glad, yes, truly glad 
of this change — it is a diversion, a change, a charm in life." 

"The privy chamberlain and treasurer of the king," an- 
nounced the butler. 

"Who is that?" inquired Wilhelmine, "I know no such 
gentleman." 

"It is I, my dear wife, my adored Wilhelmine," said Kietz, 
entering with a loud laugh. " You see me, my dear wife, the 
privy chamberlain and treasurer, fresh as a newly baked bun 
from the oven of royal grace." 

"Go, Jean," commanded Wilhelmine, as the servant, 
prompted by curiosity, found some trivial occupation to de- 
tain him within heaiing. 

" No, no, my dear wife," said Eietz, beckoning the servant 
to himself ; " kindly permit Jean to remain a moment, while I 
give him my orders. Jean, I am hungry and thirsty, and must 
have something to eat. So bring something hither at once, 
a pdte defoie gras, or a pheasant, or both. And bring some 
caviare, and a piece of roast game. Then have a bottle of 
champagne of the best put on the ice, for it is frightfully 
warm, and I need to cool off Make haste, Jean, and bring all 
the things hither." 

The servant made no reply, but looked inquiringly at his 
mistress, Rietz caught the glance, and laughed aloud. " I 
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really believe,*' he exclaimed, " that the stupid dolt is under- 
taking to disobey me, his master." 

" Pardon," murmured the servant, timidly. " But I was 
engaged by madame." 

" Naturally, but you know perfectly well, you rascal, that I 
am master here, and that madame is my wife, and " 

"Enough," interrupted Wilhelmine, gravely ; "serve the 
lunch in the dining-room, and make haste about it, Jean." 

" Well said, Wilhelmine ; let me kiss you for that, my treas- 
ure ! " exclaimed Kietz, approaching his spouse with out- 
stretched arms, as the servant opened the door. But scarcely 
had the door closed when he let his arms sink, and withdrew 
timidly before Wilhelmine, who stood before him with flash- 
ing eyes and a face of fury. 

" Sir ! " she said, her voice trembling with rage, " sir, I for- 
bid you all such liberties and the use of such language in the 
presence of my servants." 

" But, madame," responded Kietz, with a smile, " I cannot 
use it except in the presence of a servant, and I think it suits 
my role, for I have the honor of figiuring before the world as 
your husband, and I must therefore play the part respecta- 
bly, and prove to the world that we are a very happy and con- 
tented married couple. For the world is wicked, and the 
malice of mankind incredible, and if it were seen that I 
spoke less tenderly to you, your enemies would surely spread 
the report that you were unhappy in your marriage with 
me. 

"I declare to you, sir, that I have not the slightest dispo- 
sition to jest," exclaimed Wilhelmine, impatiently. "Be so 
good as to speak seriously. As we are alone, I desire you to 
let drop this inane farce of our so-called marriage." 

"Bad enough for me that it is a farce," sighed Rietz, em- 
phatically. " I wish — " The wrathful glance which Wilhel- 
mine shot at him checked his words, and he assumed a sor- 
rowful, devoted expression. " I am silent, madame, I am 
silent," he said with ironical submission, bowing profoundly ; 
"I am your subject, your serf, and, having done you most pro- 
found homage, I withdraw, the brilliancy of the sunshine 
having dazzled my eyes." 

He crossed his arms upon his breast, bowed as the slaves 
do in the East, almost to the earth, before his wife, then stood 
erect, and sprang with a couple of bounds to the door. 

"Whither are you going, sir?" inquired Wilhelmine. 
** Why do you not remain here ? " 

" I cannot, gentle sovereign," he said, humbly. " * The Moor 
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hath done his duty, the Moor may go.' Such are the words 
of the new piece by Monsieur Schiller." 

*' But you have not yet done your duty/* said Wilhelmine, 
smiling in spite of herself. " You have not delivered your 
message." 

"What message?" asked Eietz, with an appearance of 
wonderment. 

" His IVIajesty's message. For it was doubtless he who sent 
you here." 

" Oh, that is true," said Eietz, with an appearance of won- 
der. ** Yes, I had forgotten. Good heavens ! I have had so 
many messages this day, have been sent to so many ladies, 
that I forget them half. I am now playing a very important 
role, I am the Figaro to my master, Almaviva — Figaro, who 
must help his master abduct his pretty cousin Eosine. You 
know the piece, a charming opera which made a furore in 
France, and of course with us." 

" Yes, I know it. And I beseech you, Kietz, do not torture 
me with your jests. What did the king say, what message 
did he give you ? " 

'' Oh, madame, you will not require me to betray the tasks 
imposed upon me by Almaviva ? '' exclaimed Kietz, with as- 
sumed indignation. " I have to report only what concerns 
my beautiful Susanne, and that is, that his Majesty will come 
this evening, and his apartments are to be in readiness for 
him, for his Majesty will take tea here, and then he will do 
some work in the little laboratory." 

Wilhelmine's face, which had been glowing, darkened at the 
privy chamberlain's last words. 

"The king will work in the little laboratory," she said. 
"Then he does not come unattended." 

" He does come unattended, but I suspect that his teachers 
and helpers in his Lodge of the Invisibles will follow him 
hither later, to play some hocus-pocus upon his Majesty, that 
is — ^I express myself unfortunately — to make some experi- 
ments in the occult sciences with his Majesty. Yes, the 
two great lights will come hither, and if I might advise you 
— but no, so clever and enlightened a lady as you needs 
no counsel from a stupid, unpractical fellow like myself. So 
I am silent, and withdraw to strengthen my body, my mind 
being constitutionally so feeble that all effort spent upon it 
would be wasted. Gracious queen, have the gTace to dismiss 
me. 

He bowed formally, and withdrew toward the door. 

" Wait, Rietz," commanded Wilhelmine, imperatively. 
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" Impossible, my sovereign. My message is delivered, and 
the Moor not only can, but will go." 

"Wait, Kietz, I beg you," said Wilhelmine, approaching 
him one step. 

But Eietz shrugged his shoulders. "When the stomach 
commands, the pleading of the most beautifvd of women 
avails nothing." 

" Well, then, go and eat," exclaimed Wilhelmine, impatient- 
ly. "And when you have eaten, come back." 

"It won't do, my queen. I must ride to Potsdam immedi- 
ately for a private conference with her Majesty, that is to 
say, with her Majesty of the right hand. I must therefore, 
immediately after receiving some slight refreshments, set 
saQ " 

" Then," said Wilhelmine, reluctantly, " I must accompany 
you to the dining-room, and we can chat while you are eat- 
ing. 

"Bravo ! bravo ! That is what I wanted," laughed Eietz ; 
" the servants shall see in what divine unity we dwell, and how 
my spouse avails herself of every moment for being with me. 
Give me your arm, madame, and lead me to the dining- 
room." 

She took his arm with a constrained smile, and let him es- 
cort her through the salon into the adjoining dining-room. 
Jean had arranged a small table with all manner of delicacies, 
pasties, and roast, and was putting the finishing touches to 
his champagne frappe at the buffet. 

"Place a small bottle of Ehine wine on the ice too, Jean," 
called Kietz, imperatively, seating himself comfortably, and 
leaving his wife to place herself at the table, from which Eietz 
had, while speaking, taken a truiile-pasty. 

"Admirable," he exclaimed, after enjoying several mouthfuls 
in silence. " I assure you, my dearest Wilhelmine, there is 
nothing more delightful than a truffle-pasty." 

Wilhelmine turned impatiently to the servant, who was 
now turning the wine upon the ice-cooler : " You may go, 
Jean ; your master will wait upon himself." 

" And my champagne ? " inquired Eietz. But Wilhelmine 
waved toward the door with a single imperative gesture, and 
Jean hastened to depart. 

" At last," said WUhelmine, drawing a long breath. "Now 
sir, speak ; you wished to give me some good advice." 

"Madame," said Eietz, putting a piece of truffle-pasty 
into his mouth, " at this moment I can only advise you to 
try this truffle-pasty ; it is delicioua" 
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*• You are cruel I " exclaimed Wilhelmine. " You are tort- 
luing me." 

** Say, rather, madame, that you are cruel to me," replied 
Kietz, rising and taking the champagne from the buffet ** It 
is really cruel to force a man to get up in the midst of the 
enjoyments of the table and wait upon himself. Champagne 
loses its flavor when a man is obliged to pour it out himself.*' 

** I will pour it out myself, I will wait upon you," exclaimed 
Wilhelmine, eagerly, springing up and taking the bottle. 

Rietz nodded, well pleased. "That is right," he ex- 
claimed. **That is piquant, and gives the meal a flavor. 
The all-powerful queen of the left hand waits upon her sub- 
missive spouse of the left hand. The sovereign becomes a 
subject, the slave a master. That is a pretty riddle, is it not ? 
But I can tell you, madame, it is not the last one we shall 
have to deal with. There are a great many riddles proposed 
in these days, and many people would be delighted if they 
could only find the true solution." 

" You wished to give me some good advice with reference 
to the two favorites," said Wilhelmine, with a smile that came 
painfully to her lips. "Speak, Herr Eietz; give me the 
advice." 

Eietz raised his glass, and looked with a quiet smile at the 
rising bubbles of the champagne. " That reminds me of my 
old friend, the Burgomeister of Stargard, where I was born," 
he observed. ** Good Burgomeister Funk was a true child of 
Pomerania, who despised High German and would have 
talked Piatt Deutsch to the king himself. Talking Piatt 
Deutsch and dining, such were his two passions — and I often 
thought when I saw him seated, with his beaming face, at the 
table, that the old gentleman imagined he was in church ad- 
ministering the sacraments as priest, so celestial was the calm 
with which he consecrated himself to the delights of the table, 
where nothing whatsoever was permitted to disturb him." 

" But I do not understand," said Wilhelmine Rietz, " what 
these recollections of your childhood can have to do with the 
advice which you propose to give me." 

" You will see that at once, my queen," said Rietz, slowly 
emptying his glass. " But permit me to linger a little with 
the recollections of my old gentleman. It was of him that I 
learned the arts of the chamberlain, secretary, and confidant, 
and all the little tricks and arts by which a chamberlain makes 
himself the factotum of his master. The king really owes the 
old burgomeister a world of gratitude, for, without that func- 
tionary he would never have come into possession of so signal 
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a chamberlain as Private Secretary and Treasurer Rietz. Among 
other things, I learned of my good old master how to be a 
gourmand, how much preliminary knowledge and what prac- 
tical studies are required before one reaches the heights which 
entitle one to be called a gourmand. My old master, who was 
justly entitled to the name, instilled into me the most stren- 
uous principles. But it happened sometimes that, in the midst 
of our chatting, while the old gentleman was engaged in the 
work of digestion, comfortably sipping his Mocha, and blow- 
ing smoke-clouds from his' long pipe, some citizen in trouble 
would apply to the burgomeister for counsel in his distress. 
Then you should have seen the rage of my old gentleman. 
He would pound the table with his fist, and shriek in Piatt 
Deutsch, " What ! I give counsel after dinner, and for noth- 
ing?" 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Wilhelmine, "I begin to comprehend." 

" Indeed ! That is fortunate," laughed Rietz, offering Wil- 
helmine the empty champagne glass to be refilled. "You 
begin to comprehend that it is a phrase of portentous signifi- 
cance, " After dinner, and for nothing ? " 

" Yes, and I will forthwith give you proof of my apprecia- 
tion. What do you ask, sir, for your good advice ? " 

"Bravo ! bravo ! " exclaimed Rietz ; " charmingly sung, my 
prima donna ! Now we shall understand one another, and if 
you will permit me, we shall now talk seriously. Madame, 
will you close with me a compact for defence and offence ? 
Do not answer yet. I do not in the least desire you to buy a 
cat in a bag. You must understand me before you can de- 
cide. We are now upon the threshold of a new era, and for 
most people the future is like a book, the secret writing of 
which they cannot read. I fancy I can decipher a little of it, 
and I will tell you what is in the book. I read in it that 
Prussia is now to be ruled by a king who can do everything 
except rule himself, and is soft as wax in the hands of those 
who know how to manage him." 

" What, sir I you dare to speak so irreverently of the king 
____ " 

"Madame," exclaimed Rietz, with a shrug, "pray compose 
yourself ; for his chamberlain and his mistress — pardon for 
the word, queen — the most exalted king is but an ordinary 
mortal, and when we two are alone we need not indulge in 
ceremony. The king, I tell you, is to be ruled. The only 
question is, by whom ? Shall his chamberlain and his sweet- 
heart rule this happy and blessed Kingdom of Prussia, or shall 
that difficult but lucrative business fall to the Rosicruciana 
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and men of darkness, the invisible fathers, and their yisible 
sons Bischof swerder and WoUner ? " 

" If it should," exclaimed Wilhelmine, "mistress and cham- 
berlain are both lost, for they will be dismissed." 

" That is my opinion also," said Rietz. " The dear Rosicru- 
cians fear our influence. They know we are both too clever 
to believe in their hocus-pocus, and that it amuses us to make 
clear to the king now and then that these mystical fellows are 
dealing in thin smoke and nothing more. For my part, I hate 
the pious hypocrites, these wise fools ; it is as little possible 
for me to five upon a friendly footing with them as for an 
honest hound beside a sly cat, and I count it among my 
greatest pleasures to give them a sounding rap now and then, 
tearing a piece of their lamb's wool out, to show the king the 
wolf that is wrapped within." 

"I feel precisely so," exclaimed Wilhelmine with a laugh. 
" It is impossible for me, too, to live in friendship with these 
people, often as they have made me the offer, many as have 
been the attempts to win me as an ally. But, good heavens I 
I cannot stand having to do with the invisible fathers of the 
Inner Temple. The visible sons in the Outer Temple Halls 
are much more agreeable, for one knows, at least, with whom 
one has to do." 

"You are a divine creature," shouted the chamberlain, de- 
lighted. " If you were not my wife I should fall in love with 
you on the spot But it is fortunate that you are my wife, 
for lovers are blind, and we must keep both eyes wide open, 
in order not to get into the traps that our pious bird-catchers 
spread for us numerously enough. They or we ? That is the 
question. And to settle it, there will be one long struggle 
during the life of our king. The Rosicrucians, or — may I 
come out with the plain Saxon, my beauty?" 

"Yes, my friend, out with plain words," said Wilhelmine. 

" Well, then, the question is, the Rosicrucians or the liber- 
tines and mistresses. I prefer the latter party, for there will 
be good dinners and brilliant fStes, pleasures and rejoicings, 
my queen." 

"I am by your side, my friend. War and death to the 
Rosicrucians ! " exclaimed Wilhelmine. 

" Hail and blessings to the libertines and mistresses ! They 
shall rule over Prussia. They shall guide the helm of the 
ship of state, and we two, Wilhelmine Enke, we two shall be 
the leaders of the merry band. We shall battle with and 
for one another, and our common foes are the Rosicruciana 
Give me your hand upon it," 
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" Here is my hand. Yes, our common foes are the Eosicru- 
cians," said Wilhelmine. 

** You help me, and I shall help you. We guard and pro- 
tect one another. Our interests are common interests, and 
what furthers one promotes the other. You, my beautiful 
Wilhelmine, are ambitious. It does not suffice for you to 
bear my well-sounding name, you would ascend in the social 
scale, and I cannot take that amiss, for you are created for 
the purpose of wearing a crown, were it but a count^s coro- 
net.'' 

"That would suffice for me," said Wilhelmine with a smile. 
"And you, my friend, what are your wishes?" 

" I am a very modest man, and orders and titles have no 
charms for me. I shall never be anything more than I am 
now, but that, my queen, I would fain remain. I do not care 
to be driven from my position ; on the contrary, I should like 
to make a warm, cosey nest of it." 

"I will supply the down for the purpose," promised Wil- 
helmine with a smile. 

"Well, my dear, it must be eider-down, for that is the 
finest. I delight in the rare and the exquisite, for I am a 
gourmand in all respects, and if I might have any especial 
wish granted it would be this, that life should consist of one 
long dinner, and that we should arise from the fragrant table 
only to be borne to the grave. I am not ambitious and not 
miserly, but I must have money, for there is no life of en- 
joyment without money — much, shockingly much, money ! " 

"May I ask what is your ideal of enjoyment? " 

" A house of my own, comfortable, with a perfect cook, an 
attentive, respectftil suite of servants, tasteful furnishings, a 
choice table, with four places for guests occupied every day 
by merry and agreeable table-companions. Do you know, my 
queen, what is required for the realization of this dream? 
First, that the king should give me a house just large enough 
for me to use comfortably as a dwelling. I know such a house, 
at the entrance of the park of Sans SoucL It has but five 
rooms, with salon and basement, kitchen, and some servants' 
apartments. That is just such a house as suits a modest 
man like myself. Then there are some rich clients asking 
advice, desiiing orders and titles, thinking the favorite can 
obtain them if they do but make much of him and show 
him tactful attention ; for instance, if I should get that charm- 
ing house, I should furnish for myself but a single plain 
room, leaving all the others open and empty. Tlien I should 
flhow my visitors my pretty little house, and it would be very 
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strange if it were not promptly charmingly furnished. To 
accomplish this I need your help, my gracious wife and 
queen ! " 

" And in what may it consist, my philosopher ? " 

** In this alone, my dear, that you send me the petitioners 
who come to you. That is, such as desire orders, titles, and 
escutcheons of nobility, for with politics I have nothing to do ; 
I am not clever enough for that, and my speculation is lim- 
ited to the stupidity of mankind. You send the innocents 
to me with their petitions ; tell them that orders and titles 
are my specialty, and that I alone can manage that matter 
with the king. If you will do this, you will not only send me 
clients who will furnish my house, but increase the respect 
in which I am held, make of me a person to be courted and 
flattered, treated with respect and reverence. The conse- 
quence will be, that I shaU have humble and devoted ser- 
vants, and some agreeable companions always ready to dine 
with me, for you will readily perceive that it could give me 
no pleasure to feed mere starvelings, and people who eat only 
because their stomachs force them to do so. I wish guests 
who find pleasure in eating, and regard a fine pasty not as 
nourishment but as a high form of enjoyment Will you help 
me to obtain all these things ? " 

" Yes, my friend, I will do so. But tell me one thing. In 
what will your reciprocal services consist ? What will you do 
for me ? " 

"I shall be your obedient servant, your faithful, silent 
friend, your adherent in life and death. When the diploma- 
tists and politicians come to me for intercession, I shall send 
them to you at once, and shall always keep your interest in 
view in every respect If ever Bischofswerder and Wollner 
should succeed in slandering you to the king, or in displac- 
ing you, I will give you a hand, and help you to force these 
pious lights into the background, where they belong. You 
will be able to count upon me in everything, and I will care 
for your interests as if they were my own, and I really 
had the honor to be what I only seem, the husband of 
the beautiful and amiable Wilhelmine Kietz. But, really, 
the name soimds very badly, and I shall help you change 
it soon for a more resonant one. For me the name Kietz 
is just long enough. I am used to it as if it were an old 
garment, dearer to one than a state robe. But for you, my 
beauty, we must indeed find a baron's or a count's title. Be- 
sides, your unselfishness and carelessness in everything per- 
taining to money are known. I shall hold it my sacred duty 
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to cherish your interests in that respect also, and make the 
king observe when you are in want of anything. For instance, 
a very pretty palace Unter den Linden, in Berlin, or a larger 
country seat in Charlottenburg, or a set of diamonds, or an 
increase in your annual income." 

" My friend, I shall be very grateful to you for this," said 
Wilhelmine, with an enthusiastic glance. **But the main 
thing for me is the fact, after all, that the king loves me, or, 
at least, neither rejects my love nor myself. I love him, he 
is the father of my children, was the lover of my youth, and I 
can truly swear that I have never loved any other man than 
himseK. Even my worst enemies cannot say of me that I have 
ever been unfaithful to the love of my youth, or entered upon 
any other liaison than that with the poor crown prince, for 
whom I have suffered deprivation rather than accept the de- 
votion of the richest and most distinguished worshippers.*' 

"It is true," said Eietz, with an appearance of perfect 
gravity. " No one can reproach you. You have led a per- 
fectly blameless and honorable hfe, and the chronique scan- 
dcdeuse has had no mention of you." 

"You are scoffing at me," said Wilhelmine. "I under- 
stand your words very well ; you mean that my whole life is 
beyond the pale of respectability, and I and my whole exist- 
ence belong to the chronique scandaleuse. Oh ! you need 
not deny it, and you are quite right ; I do belong to the out- 
casts, to those who are beyond the pale of society, and still it 
cannot be said of me as it can be said of many a lady, re- 
spected and revered in society, that I have sold my heart and 
hand for a rich and profitable marriage-contract I obeyed 
my heart and the dictates of my love, that is all, and the 
world punishes me for it by erecting a barrier between me 
and good society. But I am by no means disposed to sub- 
mit to this longer. The king's beloved does not need to 
shelter herself behind the barrier, while many a countess who 
has sold herself to an unloved husband for a title and wealth, 
and for whom fidelity is merely an empty word, takes a place 
of honor upon the tribune within the sacred bounds. I shall 
break through the bsurier, shall live to see all impediments 
falling away, and the exclusive society accepting me in its 
ranks and bowing before me. Whether they hate me is 
wholly a matter of indifference to me, but they shall be com- 
pelled to assume an appearance of respecting and revering 
me. They shall not condemn me to solitude, as though I 
dwelt in a desert island, like Robinson Crusoe, here, in the 
midst of the gay world, obliged to thank God when the king 
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kindly plays the role of Friday now and then. I shall be ac- 
cepted in society, be its central figure, arrange a sdon in which 
I shall receive not only artists and men of talent, but wom«n 
of the aristocracy. This is my ambition, my dream, my for- 
tune. I wish a social position in spite of all the so-called exclu- 
sive circlea Whenever I meet these people, and see their 
scornful faces, I say to myself : * Do but wait, ye proud and 
virtuous creatures ; one of these days you shall throng the 
mlon of Wilheimine llietz and form the frame of the brilliant 
picture of her power and splendor ! Wait, ye distinguished 
men, you shall wait in the antechamber of Wilheimine Kietz I 
Wait, ye heroines of virtue, you shall walk, one day, arm in 
arm with Wilheimine Rietz, and cede to her the place of 
honor at your right hand ! ' For many years I have com- 
forted myself with such thoughts of the future, and now the 
future has become the present, the time is here that I have 
so longed for, the time when Wilheimine Eietz can force the 
aristocracy to open its closed doors to her, and let her enter 
its salons. Will you help me ? " 

" Indeed I will, and shall find my own amusement in it. I 
shall be the locksmith securing you the key to open the 
closed doors, and following it up, if the key fails to act, with 
the necessary burglar's tools. Yes, yes, you shall enter the 
salon. It will be a weary piece of work, but for that very 
reason I shall find it amusing to help you give the aristo- 
cratic, distinguished, and exclusive circles a blow, now and 
then. Oh ! I hate the whole polite mob, and shall watch 
with delight as they struggle, and we force them, neverthe- 
less, to bow before us, to pay us court, and flatter us. Yes, 
you shall and must make your way up the mountain-side, and 
I shall lend you a hand and help as I can. But I do not as- 
cend with you. I prefer to remain in the valley, and support 
myself honestly, as the good old proverb says." 

" And become a rich man, while I, perhaps, shall have as 
bitter a struggle with debts and creditors as I have to-day." 

"Yes, yes," said Eietz ; "there will be struggle enough. 
The care of your debts I take upon myself ; they shall all be 
paid, and you must be so provided for that there shall be no 
further occasion for your contracting debts. But what lean- 
not undertake, alone and unaided, is the struggle with your 
beautiful and aristocratic rival. That is a woman's work; 
there a man's fists can do more harm than good, and warfare 
must be carried on with the finest needle-points." 

"You mean my rival, the beautiful Julia von Voss ? '* 

"Yes, my beauty, I mean the same, and will give you 
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at once a proof of how gi-eatly I am your friend. I will tell 
you what I must not tell anyone. The privy chamberlain 
violates the secrecy of his office, but, good heavens I you are 
my wife, and the most silent and secretive of men has at least 
no secrets from his wife. So listen.*' 

And he related in a low voice, as though he feared the 
walls themselves might have ears, how he had been sent that 
day to Schonhausen, and what messages he had carried be- 
tween the king and the beautiful maid of honor. 

Wilhelmine listened with ashy cheeks and trembling lips, 
and interrupted only now and then with a hasty question or 
an angry or threatening exclamation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
THE CONDITIONS. 



WmLE this was going on in the dining-room, Jean was 
sitting in the anteroom waiting for the bell which might 
summon him. But no bell rang, and all was so still and the 
air so warm, that Jean could not resist the temptation of the 
deepening twilight in his sultry little anteroom, and closed 
his eyes to indulge in dreams of the future. Perhaps it may 
have been merely a dream that he suddenly saw standing be- 
fore him a figure wholly enveloped in a long black mantle. 
The figure laid its hand upon his shoulder, and called him by 
name. Then it asked, in a soft voice, " Do you belong to the 
third circle of the Lodge of the Invisibles?" 

And he replied, by no means sure whether he was dreaming 
or waking, "Yes, I belong to it.'* 

Then the enveloped figure continued: "You have been 
posted here with the command to make an exact report to 
the director of the circle of all that happens here. Are you 
faithful to these instructions ? " 

"I am an obedient servant of the invisible," replied Jean, 
reverently. " I shall never forget my oath, for I know that I 
should be punished, and the just wrath of the invisible fa- 
thers would crush me." 

"Has the director of the circle given you the token of the 
order?" asked the enveloped figure. 

" Yes, he has done so," replied Jean. 

" See, here it is," said the enveloped figure, letting a little 
three-cornered plate of metal shine in his hand. 
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**I see it,'* replied Jean, rising. "And I see from the tri- 
angle that I am in the presence of a brother of a higher grade. 
I greet you in all reverence, Brother Superior." 

Jean bowed reverently, while the disguised man before him 
nodded but slightly and kept his head covered by his hood. 

"Do you know the token by which the master of the order 
is recognized ? " he inquired, in a soft but penetrating voice. 

" I know it," replied Jean, trembling with excitement 

The disguised personage now advanced his right hand, 
which he had hitherto kept concealed beneath his mantle. 
There was a large solitaire diamond gleaming upon it. " See, 
here is the token," he said. 

Jean uttered a cry of surprise and sank upon his knees. 
"Command, oh! thou almighty one, thy slave has no will 
other than thine own." 

" Arise and conduct me," commanded the figure, and Jean 
was on his feet in a flash. 

"Whither does your exalted highness command me to lead 
the way ? " he asked, submissively. 

"Lead me into the small apartment adjoining the labora- 
tory of the present king. But lead me so that no human eye 
may see me, no human ear hear." 

"Then I must first humbly pray for permission to see that 
no one is waiting in the front hall," said Jean, hastening to 
the door. But the figure hastened after him and caught him. 
"Why thither?" he asked. "Why across the front hall, 
when there is a passage here through the papered door into 
the narrow corridor that leads to the secret stair?" 

"True, I forgot that," stammered Jean, looking with a mixt- 
ure of amazement and terror at the stranger, who knew so 
exactly the interior of a strange house. 

" K it please your grace," he murmured, " here is the door." 

He pressed a small, inconspicuous knob in the wall, and a 
small door sprang open, leaving free egress. 

" Go before, and lead me," said the figure, pushing Jean 
through the aperture. "Let us go softly and not speak, for 
the corridor leads directly by the dining-room, in which the 
king's chamberlain is with the mistress of the house, and they 
might hear us. Lead me along the corridor and up the stairs, 
then open the laboratoiy with the key which you carry about 
your person, and let me enter. Then lock the door, place 
the key where you usually wear it, and hasten back to the 
anteroom. You maintain absolute silence touching all that 
has happened, and betray, at risk of your life and eternal wel- 
fare, the slightest syllable of what has transpired." 
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"Mighty master," whispered Jean, "I am nothing more 
than your slave and your creature, and I know that my life is 
but dust in your hand. I fear the invisibles and worship you 
in your greatness. Permit me to embrace your feet, that I 
may obtain from the touch the blessing of eternal health and 
strength.'* 

He bent his head to the earth and kissed the feet of the 
figure in devout tenderness. The tall man bent over him. 
" You shall know mercy," he said, " for you are a dutiful and 
obedient servant. At the next meeting you shall learn that 
you have been promoted one step, and are one step nearer 
the inner halls of the temple. Say not a word of thanks. 
Silence ! arise, and lead me." 

Jean arose and strode forward ; the figure followed him, and 
Jean conducted as directed toward the little laboratory, 
locked the great master in, closed the door, and returned at 
the top of his speed to his little anteroom. 

Had all this really happened or had he dreamed it ? He 
could not say. He looked anxiously and inquiringly about 
the little room. He was wholly alone. The secret door was 
closed, no one was in sight; deep silence enveloped him. 
Jean tiptoed to the door and listened. He heard the low 
murmur of voices, and could clearly distinguish the tones of 
his mistress and the chamberlain, but they were speaking so 
softly that Jean could not understand a single word. 

He heard them as little as they had heard Jean's colloquy 
with the figure. They were indeed absorbed in a very ani- 
mated discussion which took Wilhelmine's whole attention. 
Bietz had not only related to her his whole conversation with 
the maid of honor, he had also faithfully reported how the 
king had gone to Schonhausen and Herr von Voss had per- 
suaded his sister to accept the king's visit. 

"How do you know that," inquired Wilhelmine with a 
shrug. " I think it can hardly have required any persuasion 
to induce the insolent fraulein." 

" You are in error, my beauty ; I know better than that, for 
I was listening throughout the whole interview between the 
maid of honor and her brother." 

" What, you were present ? " 

" Not exactly present, but I heard it, for the doors of the 
wretched old Castle of Schonhausen have all manner of cracks 
and holes, and anyone who stands close to a door can most 
conveniently hear and see through it." 

**And you stood near the door of the apartment of tho 
maid of honor ? " 
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*' So near that a sheet of paper could hardly hare been in- 
serted between." 

" Was no one there to drive this listener away ?" 

" On the contrary, there was indeed a liuman being in the 
same small clothing-closet in which I was concealed, but she 
had no objection to my presence, for the excellent reason that 
I had purchased her permission to be present and paid a very 
good price for it Fraulein von Voss' maid loves money 
dearly ; she wishes to begin a dressmaking establishment in 
BerUn, and for that she needs money, which she takes wher- 
ever she can get it. I pay her in the name of my gracious 
master for perpetually singing his praises to her Fraulein, 
and I pay her in my own name for giving me exact reports of 
the success of her singing and for letting me listen whenever 
there is anything to hear. It cost a very respectable sum 
yesterday, for the maid charged me double ; once for the 
interview between the maid of honor and her brother, and a 
second time for the interview between the lady and the 
king." 

Wilhelmine sprang up, with an exclamation of amazement. 
** You heard the interview between the king and the maid of 
honor, and you only mention the fact now ? I entreat you, I 
beseech you, Eietz, dear Kietz, my best friend, tell me of it 
What did the king say ? what did she answer ? " 

Rietz stretched his Umbs comfortably, poured the last 
drops of champagne into his glass, and raised it slowly to his 
lips. 

" Speak, my dear Kietz. Tell me, what shall I do ? What 
do you want of me ? " 

" The charming little house at the entrance of the park of 
Sans Souci. It has been built upon speculation ; that is to 
suy, I have had it built in the hope that by the time of its 
completion the old king would be dead, and our Frederick 
William ascending the throne. My hope is now realized, and 
I ask you, gracious spouse, to intercede with the king to give 
me the house as a reward for my years of faithful service." 

**I shall intercede, plead, overwhelm the king into giving 
you the house ? " 

"Then it is as good as mine now, and I can only thank my 
noble helpmeet, and, being paid in advance, I can afford to 
communicate to you the purport of the important interview. 
That is, you will not require me to repeat all the assurances 
of love, the vows of eternal fidelity with which the king 
stormed the maid of honor." 

** No, it is not necessary," sighed Wilhelmine, her lips quiv- 
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ering |)aiuf ully, '' I know all that It cannot be more than a 
repetition of what he has said to me. Oh, you men I a per- 
fidious, faithless race ! " 

''Yes, indeed; they possess these qualities, sucked into 
blood and bone with their mothers' milk, and fVederick Will- 
iam is the true son of his mother. Well, then, nothing of all 
the assurances of love and the noble indignation, with the 
struggle between love and virtue on the part of the beautiful 
Eraulein ! You know all that, and know, too, that such strug- 
gles always end with the victory on the side of love. The 
beautiful Fraulein finally admitted, with many sighs and tears, 
to the delighted king that she would love him if he were not, 
unfortunately, married, and there were not, besides, a certain 
Madame Eietz upon the horizon. If the king were a poor 
nobleman, the Fraulein would be happy to be his, and would 
rejoice to share privation with him, but the despised sweet- 
heart of the king she could not and would not become. She 
could not cause the queen fresh sorrow, and, finally, it would 
be utterly impossible to become the rival of the hated and de- 
spised Wilhelmine Eietz. Bat, heavens ! what is the matter ? 
You are deadly pale all at once, and sigh and groan. Poor 
woman, if you are so sensitive I had better be silent." 

*' It is nothing, truly, nothing," whispered Wilhelmine, with 
an effort ; " it was but a passing pain, and is over now. Go on ; 
I am quiet now, go on." 

" He begged her to name the conditions upon which she 
could consent to become his, and the clever and beautiful 
Fraulein stated her conditions, assuring him that they were 
irrevocable, her ultimatum, as the diplomatists say. Truly 
foolish conditions, such as made me almost laugh aloud." 

" What are these conditions ? Pray tell me them," mur- 
mured Wilhelmine, her hands clutching each other convul- 
sively. 

*' There were three conditions, and the maid of honor swore, 
by the memory of her mother who had died of grief for love 
of the king's father. Prince August William, that she would 
neither see nor speak with the king before he had promised to 
fulfil the conditions, and that in case he could not fulfil them, 
FrauleinvonVoss would retire from the court forever into the 
deepest solitude." 

" She is sly ; oh, she is very sly ! " murmured Wilhelmine, 
clasping her hands convulsively. "And the three condi- 
tions ? " 

"First, the fraulein demands a legal marriage by a pastor 
of the Evangelical Church as spouse of the king's left hand. 
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Second, she demands, as a condition precedent to everything 
else, that the queen, the spouse of the right, hand, give her 
consent ; and third, she demands the banishment of Wilhel- 
mine Rietz and her two children. They are to be given an 
estate in Lithuania, with the stringent command never to leave 
it and never, under any circumstances, to return to Berlin or 
Potsdam." 

"And the king?" cried Wilhelmine with a voice shiill with 
pain. 

"The king has taken four weeks for reflection. He kissed 
the proud lady's hand, and withdrew. Now, my queen, you 
know all, and it is time for me, too, to withdraw, for I must 
betake myself to Potsdam, to the queen, to confer with her, 
under the king's orders, as to the terms upon which she will 
assent to this crazy marriage. But I do not understand you, 
my beauty, you look so melancholy ; quite as though you 
were already about to start for Lithuania, and as though it 
were not you who possess the power, par excellence, over the 
king's heart and souL For my part, I believe in that power, 
and am convinced that the king will never abandon and 
desert you. Would I have closed with you a compact for 
offence and defence, if I did not calculate upon your interces- 
sion for obtaining me the pretty little house at Sans Souci ? 
No, my beauiy, you remain queen in defiance of all the wives 
both of right and left hand. But you must not lose cour- 
age, must not make such a woe-begone face, for you know 
very well our good master cannot endure melancholy faces 
about him, and runs straightway from the presence of a 
weeping woman." 

"It is true, you are right," said Wilhelmine. "I will 
laugh, oh, I will laugh ! " And she broke into a loud, thrill- 
ing laugh, in which Eietz merrily joined. 

"That is right," he exclaimed. "So you delight me. 
You look like the lioness about to rend the robber who 
would steal her young. So, my beauty ! * Who trusts in God, 
thrusts boldly about and before him, never comes to grief,* 
said my old Burgomeister Funk. Thrust boldly, my queen, 
boldly, and all will go well, and we shall never come to 
grief. And now I have the honor to take my leave, most gra- 
cious spouse, for I hear a wagon approaching, and I wager it 
is the king. It is not necessary for his Majesty to find 
me here ; I shall slip out at the back door, through the gar- 
den. Addio, carissima, addio ! " 

He bowed reverently, threw a kiss with his finger-tips, 
opened the window, and sprang out upon the terrace, from 
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which a flight of steps led to the garden. Wilhehnine 
looked after him with gloomy thoughts and frowning brow. 

"What a vulgar soul, what a mean character," she mur- 
mured, " and yet I must cleave to him, must be upon terms 
of friendship with him, for he is my sole reliance, my only 
friend, and without him I should be lost. I will maintain 
my place, and fight for it to the last breath of life." 

" The King," announced Jean, opening the door ; ** his Maj- 
esty has arrived, and is awaiting my gracious lady in the sit- 
ting-room." 

" I shall come at once," said Wilhelmine, quietly. " Hasten 
into the park and tell my son and daughter; they are by 
the river. Let them come at once to welcome his Majesty." 



CHAPTER Vm. 
NEW LOVE. 



The king advanced with a gentle smile to meet Wilhelmine, 
and as she was about to bow reverently before him, utter- 
ing a ceremonious congratulatory phrase, Frederick William 
laughed, drew her into his arms, and pressed a hearty kiss 
upon her brow. Wilhelmine trembled, tears pressed into 
her eyes, she would fain have cried out, have pressed the 
king in her arms, and besought him, with reproachful, glow- 
ing words of love, to keep her and her children near him, 
and not cast them out into exile. But she conquered her 
emotion ; she knew that the king could endure sorrowful faces, 
but fled at sight of a weeping woman. 

She had courage to smile, to be merry, to betray no sign 
of the disquiet and anxiety which oppressed her, but to be un- 
constrained — entertaining as though nothing were changed, 
nothing ever could change. 

Frederick WilHam, who had at first concealed beneath an 
unembarrassed exterior all the painful embarrassment that 
filled his mind, felt himself released from the weight of an 
Alp upon his breast, when he found Wilhelmine so free from 
care. He surrendered himself gratefully to the beneficent 
effect of his friend's society. She had always succeeded 
in cheering him, in driving care and sorrow from his brow 
and heart. Then both their children came, his darling, the 
ten-year-old son Alexander, springing toward him, staring 
with his beautiful blue eyes at the king his fathen then 
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throwing his arms around that royal father's neck, caressing 
and kissing, with no thought of royalty. The charming 
daughter, in the full bloom of her sixteen years, the delight- 
ful image of her youthful mother, came to seat herself upon 
his knee opposite her brother. Wlien the still beautiful 
mother of these beloved children joined the group, and laugh- 
ing threw her arms about the father and children, a f eeUng of 
boundless content pervaded him, and his eyes filled with tears. 

He gently pushed the children from his knees and arose : 
** Go down into the garden, my darlings," he said ; "await me 
in the rose-paviUon. Go, for I must talk with your mother." 

" But it is nothing painful, gracious papa ? " asked Alex- 
ander, anxiously. ** You have nothing to say to dear mamma 
which can make her sorrowful ? " 

**And if it were so," asked Frederick "William, laughing, 
" what would you do about it ? " 

"If it were so," replied the boy, with a daring, defiant 
look, " I know very well what I should do. I should not go 
away, even though papa commanded me to do so. This one 
single time I could not obey, if I were scolded for not doing 
so. 

"What, would it help matters if you should stay here, 
Alexander ? " asked the king. 

" It would help so much, your Majesty," replied the boy, 
earnestly, "that my dear beloved mother would not learn 
anything which could make her sorrowful, and perhaps even 
make her cry." 

" But if I should give her sad tidings in your presence ? " 

"You will not do so, dear father," exclaimed Alexander, 
stretching his slender figure to its utmost height. " No, you 
surely will not bring mamma any sorrowful tidings in my 
presence, for you know that I should cry too., if mamma cried, 
and that would surely give you pain, to see your little son 
weeping with his mamma." 

" You love her very much, your dear mamma ? " 

" Yes," exclaimed the boy, warmly, throwing his arm about 
her waist, and laying his curly blond head upon her bosom, 
"yes, I love mamma very much, and when I see her cry I 
feel as though my heart would break, it hurts me so. And 
she cries very often now, and " 

" Go, Alexander,*' his mother interrupted. "You see your 
sister is an obedient daughter, and has already complied with 
your dear father's request. Follow her, my son, and learn of 
her to obey your papa without a murmur." 

" Yes, my son, follow your sister," said the king, gently, 
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** and fear nothing ; I have nothing sorrowful to say to your 
mamma." 

" Well, then, gracious papa, I can go," cried the boy, press- 
ing his father's hand tenderly to his lips and springing from 
the room. 

The king watched the charming boy, with glowing eyes, 
imtil the door closed behind his slender, graceful little fig- 
ure. Then he turned to Wilhelmine, who met his gaze with 
a quiet smile. 

"Wilhelmine," he said, "I have to-day entered upon a new 
life. The poor debt-plagued crown prince has become a rich 
and powerful king. The first duty of a young king is to 
prove his gratitude to those who showed him love and fidelity 
when he was but a prince. You, therefore, Wilhelmine, were 
my first thought, and I come to you to prove that I have a 
thankful heart, and shall never forget the past. You have 
suffered for me, and the time of reward has now come. De- 
mand of me whatever you wish, freely and without reserve. 
If you wish a title, wealth, diamonds, an estate, speak, speak, 
I have come to reward you at last, for I am king ! Tell me 
your wishes." 

She looked at him with beaming eyes and a proud bearing. 
** You have come to reward me, for you are king ! What has 
your kingdom to do with me ? The king has no power to 
fulfil my desires." 

" What do you wish, then ? " he asked, in embarrassment. 

"I desire something which not the king, but only the man, 
can grant me. I wish you to love me as the crown prince 
loved me — I wish for no wealth, no treasures and titles and 
estates. When we vowed to love one another, and be faith- 
ful unto death, you did not venture to think that you would 
one day reward me for my love. When we reciprocally took 
the oath of fidelity and signed it with our blood, that was the 
marriage-contract of our hearts, and that contract consisted of 
but a single paragraph. It guaranteed to each of us the love 
of the other and faithfulness as my dowry. Give me my dowry, 
Frederick William, and leave your treasures and titles and 
estates for your favorites and flatterers. Such things are 
good enough for those who want them, but not for the mother 
of your children. Give me my dowry, Frederick — love and 
fidehty." 

The king's gaze fell before her great, glowing eyes, and he 
soemed not to see that she stretched both hands toward him 
with a gesture of entreaty. He turned away and walked 
riowly up and down the room, his head bowed. 
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Wilhelmine's arms sank, and a deep sigh rose from her 
burdened heart. " The decision is there," she said to herself ; 
** it shall find me firm and determined, ready for battle." 

Suddenly the king paused before her, and his good face 
shone with a ray of determination. " Wilhelmine," he said, 
" I am standing upon the threshold of a great and glorious 
future, and I will not cross it with a lie in my heart. There 
shall be truth between us — full, complete trutL Are you 
ready to hear it ? " 

"I am ready," said Wilhelmine, gravely; "I will perish 
of knowing the truth rather than Hve by a He." 

"Come, Wilhelmine," continued the king, extending his 
hand to her, " let us seat ourselves there upon the divan upon 
which we have so often sat in serious and confidential con- 
versations. Let us speak with one another to-day, opening 
our hearts in honest, unmixed frankness." 

He escorted her to the divan, and took his place beside her. 
She leaned her head upon his shoulder, and a sob broke 
from her. 

**Do not speak yet," she whispered, "Let me rest thus 
for a moment, recalHng the beautiful past, now that the 
future beckons you with so many briUiant hopes. I have not 
the courage to look at them, and I seem to myself to belong 
to the unfortunates of whom Dante says that they go forward 
with faces turned backward, and do not see what comes, but 
only what lies behind them. Like them, I see only what lies 
behind me — I see us both young, happy, glad, for above us 
shone the star of young love. I see you near me, my instruc- 
tor. Do you remember, Frederick, how you taught me 
Italian ? I read Dante with you, and you explained to me 
this dreadful simile of the faces turned backward. Am I 
really to learn through you, in my own experience, what you 
explained to me then as poesy ? Am I to dread the future, 
shuddering at thought of what it may bring ? Am I to live 
from that which once was, which lies behind me ? Tell me, 
Frederick, is it true, is it possible ? Is love, with all its joys, 
its blessed hours, behind us ? But no, do not say it yet," she 
cried, anxiously, as he was about to speak, " let us be silent a 
moment longer and dream, since we stand, as you say, upon 
the threshold of a new time." 

She was silent, bowing her head lower upon Frederick 
William's breast. He laid his hand upon her head and 
pressed it to his heart. A long pause followed. The last 
ray of the setting sun shone through the window, painting a 
glowing, trembling strip of gold, and illuminating the head of 
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the unfortunate woman, trembling upon the bosom of her 
beloved. The last ray of the setting sim ! The ghosts of 
memories danced and trembled in it. The days that had been 
shone again in that last ray and perished with it 

** Ah ! " sighed the king, after a long silence, " why is the 
heart of man so weak. Why does it not, like the diamond, 
keep its glowing colors, its gleaming brilliancy ? Why must 
the fire and glow of love be lost ? Why does fate subject all 
things to change, love included ? " 

Wilhelmine raised her head, the hour of depression was 
past ; she had courage, now, for looking forward, for crossing 
the threshold of the new time. Was it to be dark ? Had the 
sun set for her as it had for the twilight room in which she 
was now sitting beside the man who once called her the sun 
of his life, and was now in night and darkness by her side ? 

"You no longer love me, Frederick William ; say it honestly, 
you no longer love me ? " 

" I do love you, Wilhelmine, heartily, dearly." 

She uttered a cry, and pressed her hand to her heart. This 
cold assurance of affection, so different from the glowing 
reiteration of former days ! 

*• Go on, Frederick, go on, I am ready to hear aU. You 
love me dearly, heartily, you say ? " 

"Yes, Wilhelmine, and God is my witness that is the 
truth. I would do all, all to make you happy." 

" All, except the one thing ; all, except love me as you used 
to do." 

" Ah ! Wilhelmine, man is but man, and no god. Nothing 
in him is eternal, unchanging, not love itself, which jubilates 
in glowing passion and can be rendered happy only by the 
possession of the beloved, adored object. But the longed- 
for possession itself kills love. That only charms us which 
we long for, and when the longed-for has become habitual, 
habit makes us indifferent. It is heart-rending, but it is true. 
We cannot alter human nature, for we are all human." 

" Words, words," shie murmured. " Say it all at once — you 
no longer love me, you love another. Answer me this ques- 
tion, I entreat you, answer me ! " 

'* I will do so, Wilhelmine. I no longer love you, you say. 
It is true that I no longer love you as I once did, but per- 
haps more truly and purely. I feel for you the warmest, 
closest friendship. Love is like the sun, that rises in the 
morning and sets at night ; friendship like the evening star, 
which is always there, even when we cannot see it because it 
is obscured by the brilliancy of the sun. For us, Wilhel- 
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mine, the Bun has set after shining upon us long, long years, 
and night must come at last, and you cannot take it ill that 
the sun has set. But the evening star is shining in the 
heaven of our night, and will shine forever. I heg of you, 
Wilhelmine, do not be a weak, ordinary woman ; do not yield 
to sentimental complaints and reproaches, but look the situa- 
tion in the face just as it ia Be great, and overcome the 
petty vanity of the woman, which feels affronted when the 
first love of the man cools. I do not love you, and, being a 
man with a heaii ever young for new love, I will confess to 
you that I do love another. Silence, silence ! do not interrupt 
me with complaints and reproaches. We cannot change the 
state of the case ; we must have the courage to look the 
situation in the face. I love another — love her as passion- 
ately as I once loved you ; but I now no longer believe in the 
eternal life of the emotions, and I therefore do not say to this 
new love, *I shall love you as long as I live,' as I once said to 
you. I know now that aU love is transitory, and therefore I 
say to her only, * I will love you as long as my heart per- 
mits 1 ' I know the day will come when I shall be satiated 
with this love, but never, never, can a day come when the 
friendship which I feel toward you, Wilhelmine, can cool — 
when I can be indifferent to her whom I once loved so ar- 
dently, to whom I owe the best and happiest years of my 
life. Oh, Wilhelmine ! I know a time wUl come when my 
heart will have grown insensible to all love and for all women. 
But for you it will always retain life and warmth, for the 
days of my youth shine from your brow, and the memories of 
happy youth bind me faster to you than all the vows of love 
could bind to any other woman. Be but as great and brave 
and sensible as you have always been, and pardon me this 
human frailty. Renounce my love, accept my friendship — 
my faithful, lasting, changeless friendship." 

" Friendship I " she repeated, with a contemptuous laugh. 
" It chills me to hear the word. You promised me glowing, 
sparkling wine, and now you would satisfy the thirst of my 
panting heart with water." 

"A man can have too much wine, Wilhelmine — be sated with 
it. Upon the divine drunkenness follows closely most m undane 
depression of spirits. But the eternal freshness of spring- 
water — that refreshes and strengthens, quenches thirst without 
intoxicating, that makes us healthy, that calms the heart." 

" Or chills and freezes it," exclaimed Wilhelmine. 

**Nay, nay, it gives new vital warmth; and so it is with 
friendridp." 
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"That is," she sobbed, "that is, you will repudiate me — 
Bend me into banishment I must make way for my suc- 
cessor ! " 

**No, no, that you shall not," he exclaimed, eagerly. "No, 
you shall only agree to be my friend, to rise above all petty 
jealousy, and submit wisely to the inevitable. If you cannot 
do this, if, instead of the sensible friend, you should prefer 
the role of the jealous Orsina, I should be obliged, with great 
pain to myself, to separate us — to renounce all intercourse 
with my beloved friend, and " 

" No," she exclaimed, with a cry of horror, clasping him in 
her arms ; " no, I cannot Uve without you, and will not go 
into exile with my poor, dear children." 

" With youi' children," repeated the king. " Who thinks 
of such a thing as sending our children into exile ? " 

" Do you conceive it possible to repudiate me and send me 
into exile? Where I am, there will my children be also." 

"Where you are, Wilhelmine, your daughter will be ; that 
is lawful and natural. But the son belongs to his father, and 
whatever may separate and divide us, my son Alexander 
must not go away from me — my dear, beautiful boy stays 
with me." 

He did not see how Wilhelmine's eyes glowed, how a bold 
decision took possession of her soul. It had grown dark 
around them, as within them. 

Wilhelmine laid her arm upon Frederick William's shoul- 
der. "We stand upon the threshold of a new time," she 
said. " Our son shall decide between us. In his hands I 
lay my destiny, and will accept it as though it came from 
God. Let us call him, and he shall choose between father 
and mother. If he will leave me and stay with you, I shall bow 
my head in humility, and satisfy myself with your friendship, 
seeing from the darkness and distance how my happy, be- 
loved rival walks in the gloiy of love and splendor by your 
side. But if my son will go with his mother, I shall go, like 
Hagar, out into the wilderness ; but I shall not complain or 
think myself unhappy, for I have at my side my son, who is 
the image of his father, in whom I love his father." 

" Well, let it be so," exclaimed the king. " Our son shall 
decide. Go, bring him here." 

" No ; I will see him in your presence only, else you might 
think I had influenced his decision. Permit me to have him 
summoned." 

She rang and ordered the servant to bring lights, and re- 
quest the young master to come at once to his Majesty. 
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" Now we shall learn what destiny has willed for me," said 
Wilhelmine, when the servant had gone. " For destiny will 
speak to me through the mouth of my son." 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE DECISION. 



A FEW moments passed, and the door of the now lighted 
apartment opened to permit the entrance of Wilhelmine's son. 
With flushed cheeks and a general aspect of displeasure, he 
strode to the king, who gazed tenderly upon the handsome 
boy. 

*' Gracious father," he said, "you promised to come to us 
in the rose-pavilion by the river, and we have waited and 
waited in vain. The sun set gloriously, and it was a splendid 
sight when it suddenly sank into the water. But you did 
not come, and have not said good-night to the dear sun. 
Why not ? I think a king must always keep his word, and 
you had promised to come." 

"Now, now, my stem master," said the king, with a smile, 
" I beg your pardon. I had matters of impoi-tance to discuss 
with your mother, and you will kindly forgive me." 

The boy turned to his mother with a questioning look in 
his great blue eyes. " Was it necessary, mamma? " 

The king laughed aloud. "Truly," he exclaimed, "you 
are like the old inquisitors, my Uttle Alexander, and we might 
well fear before you. But, mamma, you have not answered 
his severe highness. Beg his pardon for me, assuiing the 
young gentleman that we had matters of moment to discuss." 

" Alexander knows that what the king says and does is be- 
yond criticism," said Wilhelmine, gravely ; " and I can but hope 
that you will pardon him, remembering that he thinks of the 
fond father and not alone of the king. But now listen, my 
child, to the reasons why you are summoned hither, and col- 
lect your small mind and your dear heart that both together 
may answer the question which the king is about to ask you." 

"Shall I ask him?" inquired the king, almost embarrassed. 
"I should prefer to have you do so, Wilhelmine. However," 
he continued, when Wilhelmine made a motion in the nega- 
tive, "it shall be as you wish. Listen, my dear Alexander. 
It may be possible that your mother will decide to go away 
from here for a year or two upon a journey. I shall present 
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her with some estates in Prussia as a memento of my acces- 
sion to the throne, and your mother will live upon them sev- 
eral years. But though living there may be very agreeable 
for ladies, it is yet very quiet and not at all exciting nor 
suited to a young gentleman who has still much to learn and 
means to become a soldier, as he cannot do in the country. I 
therefore naturally desire that you should leave your mother 
for a few years and stay with me, your father, who certainly 
love you quite as dearly as your mother can do. But we 
have decided, young as you are, to leave the decision to 
yourself, and I therefore ask you, my son, will you go with 
your mother or stay with your father? Do not answer at 
once, my child, but first reflect upon what you will say." 

"Oh, my dear father," said the boy, quickly, "there is 
nothing to reflect upon, and I know at once what I have to 
do. My dear mamma has never left me, has always been 
with me. "When I had the measles recently she sat day and 
night by my bedside and played with me, telling me such 
wonderful stories ! And I know perfectly well that I should 
not have got well if my dear mother had not taken such care 
of me. For whenever she was away from me for a very little 
time, not by my bedside, I was so ill, and had most dreadful 
pains, but when she came everything was better at once. 
And how could I leave my dear mother, when she has never 
left me?" 

" Oh, my child, my darhng child," exclaimed Wilhelmine, 
with teal's in her eyes, "God bless you for these words. 
And yet I would not have this your decision. You must re- 
flect further, my son ; I am going away to my estates, as your 
father has told you. It will be quiet and lonely there — there 
are no soldiers, no fine houses, no pleasures, no boys with 
whom you could play. But if you stay with your father you 
will have all this, and will be honored and treated with dis- 
tinction, like a prince. You will live in the beautiful city of 
Berlin, will see the soldiers drilling every day, will walk and 
ride, living with Herr von Chapuis in a fine house under the 
Lindens, and your father will gratify your every wish." 

" Then he shall give me my mamma, for that is my chief 
wish," said the boy, eagerly. "Yes, papa, if I may Hve with 
my dear mamma in a fine house under the Lindens in Berlin, 
and if you will come to us often, I shall have everything that 
I wish." 

" But your mamma does not wish to remain in BerHn, and 
therefore, Alexander, you must choose whether you will go 
away with her or will remain here with me, your father." 
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"Then," said Alexander, pfravely, **if I must choose, I shall 
naturally go away with mamma. I am very, very sony to 
have to leave dear papa, but without mamma I should not 
wish to be alive at all in the world, for she loves me so much 
and is so good to me, and I am always so afraid when I am 
away from her." 

Wilhelmine, speechless with emotion, sank slowly upon 
her knees, and, with a glowing smile of delight, spread her 
arms wide oi)en to her darling child, who threw himself upon 
her breast with an expression of tender aflfection. 

The king turned away, pained to the heart. He covered 
his eyes and his hand trembled. Depressed and humiliated, 
he stood alone in the middle of the room, solitary and aban- 
doned, hearing the sobs and whispered words of love of 
mother and son. 

Suddenly he felt a gentle touch upon his shoulder, and a 
voice, trembling and sorrowful, whispered his name. The 
king let his hands slip away from his face, and his glance met 
the large eyes of Wilhelmine. She stood beside him, her 
right hand upon her boy's shoulder, his arm about her waist, 
and his head against her side. 

"Farewell, Frederick WiUiam," she said, in a loud, solemn 
voice. "Hagar is going out into the wilderness of life. The 
estates and treasures which you offer me I reject, and retain 
only the Httle that has hitherto been my own. That I keep, 
only in order that my children may not suffer hunger. When 
I have found a place where I can remain, I shall let you know, 
and the appointments of this house can be sent thither. The 
house shall be sold, and the price will be my property and 
my children's inheritance. Every reward for my past I reject 
as unworthy of myself. I shall go away to-night with my chil- 
dren, but my thoughts and my blessings remain with the 
father of my children. Farewell ! " 

She bowed a final greeting, and then, leaning upon her son, 
proceeded to leave the room. The king looked after her in 
breathless suspense. With every step the pain at his heart 
grew more insupportable. When Wilhelmine opened the 
door, when mother and son were about to go out without 
once looking back to him who was watching them with un- 
speakable dread, and with tears in his eyes, a cry of horror 
broke from his lips, he sprang after them, seized Wilhelmine's 
arm passionately, drew her back, and thrust her into the mid- 
dle of the apartment so violently that she sank to the ground 
and Alexander cried aloud. 

His crying seemed to arouse Wilhelmine from the stupor 
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into which she had been plunged. She arose and turned 
with proud cahnness to the king, who stood before her pant* 
ing, glowing with excitement. 

*' Send him away, it is not fitting that he should see your 
Majesty in this state." 

The king did not reply, but hastened to the boy, kissed 
him tenderly, led him out, and closed the door behmd him. 
Then he turned back to Wilhelmine, who met his gaze with 
a pale but perfectly calm face. 

** Wilhelmine," he said, uttering each word with difficulty, 
* * Wilhelmine, it is not possible. You cannot leave me, for when 
you go, my youth, my happiness, my fortune, my good star 
go with you. Have mercy upon me, see what I suffer. Be 
great, be good, be pitiful. Stay near me." 

*' Thou hearest him, God ! " cried Wilhelmine, raising her 
arms to heaven. " Thou hearest him and thou knowest what 
I suffer. I have loved him from my earliest youth. I have 
been true to him in every thought, in eveiy breath of my Hfe ; 
I have endured for his sake shame and disgrace, the scorn of 
the world ; I have bestowed upon him all the treasures of 
my soul and heart — and still the sacrifice and humihation 
have not been enough. He demands of the mother of his 
children a yet greater sacrifice — he demands that I renounce 
his love and see him bestow upon another the love he has 
sworn to me. Oh ! thou great almighty God, have mercy 
upon me, send a flash of thy lightning to kill me, to save me, 
for I cannot live without him and I may not live with him." 

*' Wilhelmine," said the king, huskily, "you will not make 
this sacrifice for me ? You will not stay by me as my dear- 
est, most beloved of all friends, to whom I give my perfect 
confidence, who, as the sister of my soul, shares my every 
thought, from whom I will not have a single secret ? " 

She shook her head slowly. ** What did Cleopatra when 
required to adorn the triumphal procession of her hated rival, 
marching under the yoke ? She took her own life ; I prefer 
the death of Cleopatra to the life of the Marquise Pompa- 
dour." 

** Well, then," said Frederick William, with a trembling 
voice, fixing his eyes with an expression of tenderness upon 
Wilhelmine, " I will prove to you that the love of friendship 
with which I love you is stronger than the passion which an- 
other has kindled within me. I will make for you, the love 
of my youth, the sacrifice of my wishes and the hope of my 
heart. I renounce for your sake the possession of that other, 
Mid I will not see Fratilein von Voss again. She shall leave 
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the court, and I shall make no attempt to recall her. Are you 
satisfied now ? Will you stay with me and leave me the dear 
son who was willing to abandon me for your sake ? Wilhel- 
mine, will you try to forget — and " — the king's voice broke, 
the tears poured from his eyes, but he brushed them angrily 
away, forcing his voice not to tremble, and continued, " and 
will you try to reward the sacrifice which I am making ? " 

With a cry of joy, Wilhelmine wound both arms about the 
king's neck and pressed a long, glowing kiss upon his Ups. 

" I thank you, Frederick WHliam," she said, "I thank you. 
When you came you said you would reward me for my love 
and fidelity, for all the years that have been. You have kept 
3^our promise, my beloved, you have rewarded me. You have 
made for me the greatest sacrifice which one human being 
can make for another ; you have sacrificed the passion of your 
heart, keeping the fidelity which you swore to me, sealing 
your oath with your blood. See, Frederick William, see this 
scar upon my hand ; I inflicted this wound upon myself when 
I wished to write with my blood the vow of my love. You 
kissed the wound, and swore that you would love me always 
and never leave me. You have fulfilled your vow, Frederick 
WiUiam, conquering yourself and oflfering the highest human 
sacrifice to your fidelity." 

The king suppressed a sigh, and laid his head upon Wilhel- 
mine's bosom. " You stay with me, Wilhelmine, you will not 
go away ? " he asked. 

She raised her head and gazed at him with flashing eyes. 

"I shall stay with you, Frederick William, and, stronger in 
my love than Cleopatra was, I shall take up my yoke and form 
a part of the triumphal procession of my happier rival Sac- 
rifice for sacrifice ! You were ready to sacrifice your love. 
But I sacrifice instead my feminine pride and feminine vanity. 
I shall bear without a murmur the task of walking behind 
the new sweetheart, the old one bearing the train of the reign- 
ing beauty. Go, Frederick William, woo the beautiful Fratl- 
lein, marry her if your priests permit it, be happy with her 
as long as your heart permits. But then return to your 
friend who loves you and can never turn from you, for her 
love .to you is the breath of Hfe for her." 

" Wilhelmine, my dear, noble-hearted Wilhelmine ! " cried 
the king, pressing her to his heart. " Never shall I forget 
this love, this generosity — never shall my gratitude for it 
cease. I have said to you, and I repeat it, man's heart is fickle 
and every love perishes at last. But friendship lives forever, 
undying and true, since no earthly desire darkens the pure 
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celestial flame of its holy love. Oh, Wilhelmine, my dear 
friend, never shall I leave thee ; never shall thine enemies, 
thy rivals, succeed in turning my affections from thee." 

" Swear to this, " exclaimed Wilhelmine, raising her right 
hand ; " lay your fingers upon the scar here in my hand and 
swear that you will be my true friend for all eternity, that 
nothing sh^ separate us, but that I shall live where you Uve 
and shall ever be your friend, confidant, sister-soul." 

The king laid the three fingers of his right hand upon the 
scar and swore fidelity, devoted friendship until death, that 
he would never abandon or repudiate her, that she should 
live where he lived, as his friend and confidant, at his side 
throughout Ufe.* 

"And now that we are agreed," he said at last, with a happy 
smile, " now I may surely reward my friend, and let a ray of 
my new kingship shine upon this modest house. You wished, 
as you said before, to sell this house and live upon the price 
of it. Very well ; I agree to the proposition. I shaU buy this 
house from you and pay you for it five hundred thousand tha- 
lers. You will try to live upon the interest of this sum, and 
if you are short now and then, and some debts arise, you will 
tell me and I shall pay them." 

"Oh, my dear, generous friend," exclaimed Wilhelmine, 
"how shall I thank you?" 

"Hush ! " said the king, " I have not finished. The house 
is now mine, for the price shall be paid you to-morrow from 
the royal funds. Since one may do with one's own as one 
will, I shall present this house to the mother of the Count and 
Countess von der Mark, and I shall take care to improve and 
enlarge this little house, and enlarge it so as to make it a suit- 
able dwelling for them, and especially for the noble and beau- 
tiful mother." 

" Count and. Countess von der Mark ! " exclaimed Wilhel- 
mine, amazed. "Who are they? I do not know them. Who 
is their mother ? I have never seen her." 

"You shall make her acquaintance — do but wait," said the 
king, laughing ; and he went to the door, unbolted it, and 
rang hastily for a servant. 

"Where are the children?" he asked the servant, who 
came running in answer to the summons. 

" Your Majesty, they are in the dining-room waiting for 
your Majesty." 

"Let them come at once," commanded the king. Then he 

* This scene is according to the statements of Wilhelmine Rietz. See 
H^molres de la Contesse de Lichtenau. 
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Btood bj the door, looking expectantly towards the summoned 
children. And as they speedily made their appearance, 
entering the room with anxiously questioning looks, the king 
smihngly took them both by the hand and led them to their 
mother. 

** Madame," he said, solemnly, ** I have the honor of intro- 
ducing to you Coimtess Marianne and Count Alexander von 
der Mark" 

*• Count Alexander von der Mark," repeated the boy, look- 
ing up at the king with a smile and wide-open eyes ; " who 
is that ? " 

The king bent over and took his beautiful boy in his arms. 
*' It is you, my son ; you are Count von der Mark, and your 
sister is the countess, and you are to have the Prussian eagle 
in your escutcheon, and shall be honored at coiu:t as my dear 
son ; all shall bow before you and your sister, all the aristo- 
cratic courtiers. Count and Countess von der Mark shall 
have precedence at court of all the families of their rank, and 
shall hold their place immediately behind the royal prin- 
cesses." 

"And my dear mamma shall have her place there — she will 
be always with us ? " asked Alexander. 

'*Yes, indeed," answered the king, hastily ; "she remains 
with her beloved children, with Count and Countess von der 
Mark. And as the young count said a short time ago he 
would have all that he wished if he could live in a fine house 
Unter den Linden with his mamma and receive frequent visits 
from me, I shall present him with the finest house Unter den 
Linden in Berlin, and there the young count shall live, and 
there I shall often visit him." 

" That is fine, that is splendid," exclaimed the boy, clapping 
his hands. " We shall be happy there. You are glad too, 
Marianne, are you not ? " 

" Of course I am glad," said the young girl with a smile, 
"and I thank his Majesty for the great honor which he does us 
in giving us so distinguished a title." 

The king nodded kindly to her, and gave her his hand, 
which she pressed to her lips. " I am glad, my dear daughter, 
that your title gratifies you," he said. "But since no one can 
live upon a title alone, I shall arrange for you to have suffi- 
cient pin-money, and when a suitable wooer for you appears 
the Countess von der Mark will receive a dowry of two 
hundred thousand marks, a fact which will surely bring 
numerous suitors among whom she may choose. Silence, 
silence, no more thanks! Let us go to the table. Count 
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von der Mark, give your mother your arm, and you, my young 
countess, let me escort you." 

" Your Majesty," the lackey annoimced at that moment, 
** Messrs. Bischofswerder and Wollner have just arrived, and 
desire an audience." 

" True, true, I had quite forgotten," murmured the king. 
Madame," he continued, turning to Wilhelmine, " I must ex- 
cuse myself and withdraw. I have requested the presence of 
those gentlemen here concerning matters of importance, and 
I must not let them wait. As soon as the business is disposed 
of I must return to Potsdam. Farewell, therefore, and expect 
me to dejeuner to-morrow." 



CHAPTER X. 
THE ORACLE. 



" So you have really come, my friends," said the king, " you 
will actually undertake to summon the invisible ? " 

" God is mighty in the feeble," said Wollner, piously folding 
his hands, " and we human beings are but vessels into which 
lie pours his wrath or love, and through which he manifests 
himself. I have to-day, through fasting and prayer, made my- 
self worthy of the presence of the spirits. The longing for 
the invisible fathers yearns in my heart and brain, and if I sum- 
mon them from the depths of this feehng I doubt not that 
they will give ear to my entreaties. Approach, and receive 
replies to the questions which the favorite son of the invisibles, 
yoiu: Majesty himself, will address to them." 

" And I doubt it as Httle," said Bischofswerder, with calm 
cheerfulness. " With all the might of my soul and my senses, 
with all the means which occult science places at the disposal 
of my will, I shall appeal to the spirit of the great master, 
and it will soon be seen whether the immortal soul has power 
to command the mortal body to overcome time and space and 
subject itself in obedience to the spirit." 

*' Then you think it possible, my friend? You are actu- 
ally of the opinion that your entreaties may result in the ap- 
pearance of the great master here ? " 

** Yes, sire, I am of that opinion." 

" That is, you will summon his spirit to appear before us in 
intangible form, for you cannot seriously mean to summon 
liim in the flesh, when I have told you that he is in London, 
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and that our ambassador there not only saw him but spoke 
with him on the day on which he sent the courier to me, who 
only arrived yesterday.*' 

" Your Majesty, the occult sciences teach me that the spirit 
commands tne body, and now we shall see whether these 
teachings are true. If the great master does not appear here 
in flesh and blood, to give your Majesty the elixir of life for 
which your soid yearns, the occidt sciences are false and the 
exalted spirits have not held me worthy of hearing the truth. 
I shall then resign from the higher grade of the Inner Temple, 
for I shall not be one of the enlightened and, while bowing 
before the anger and scorn of the invisible, I shall volun- 
tarily return to the Outer Halls of the Temple and recom- 
mence my apprenticeship." 

The king shook his head thoughtfully. ** You have heroic 
belief in your conviction, my friend, and I only wish that it 
may not be deceived. Let us go to work." 

" Let the king's will be done," responded the two Rosicru- 
cians, reverently. " Will your Majesty most graciously permit 
us to go into the laboratory to make our preparations ? ** 

** I will go with you, to lend you the support of the presence 
of a brother. You know no one save yourselves and myself 
may enter this laboratory, and I keep the key in the secret 
compartment of my writing-desk, which I alone can open." 

" Your Majesty, permit us to withdraw that we may not see 
where the key is kept." The two Rosicrucians withdrew to 
the door and stood with their backs turned to the king. 

" I have the key," said the king, after a brief pause. ** Now 
come, brothers, let us go to work." He hastened to the little 
door in the wall, placed the key in the lock, opened the door, 
and entered the laboratory followed by Bischofswerder and 
Wollner. 

But he had scarcely crossed the threshold when he uttered 
a cry of alarm, and fell back toward the brothers pale with 
terror. 

" The invisible, the invisible," he murmured. " See, see, 
they knew that we were coming and have made all the prep- 
arations ! " 

"Hail ! glory be to the invisible," exclaimed Wollner, en- 
thusiastically. " They have made all the preparations." 

" The invisible expects us, and approve of our intention," 
j ubilated Bischofswerder. " 

" See, see, my king and brother ! " 

And he drew the Mng to the hearth which occupied nearly 
the whole of one side of the laboratory. Indeed, it really 
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seemed that unseen hands must have been at work in the 
laboratory. The flames of a crackUng fii*e flashed upon the 
hearth, surrounding the iron vessels and retorts which had 
been placed upon metal supports and in which liquids of dif- 
ferent colors were bubbling and boiling. 

*' Everything is ready," said Bischofswerder, after looking 
attentively into the retorts. The invisibles seem to mean 
to prepare some mysterious mixture here, but my eyes are 
dazzled, my brain is darkened, I do not understand what is 
about to happen, for I do not recognize these materials and 
elixirs, and can only feel that their aroma fills me with joy. 
Come here, your Majesty, inhale this bewitching aroma, drink 
in the atmosphere of the unseen worlds." 

The king approached the hearth timidly, anxiously, and 
bent over the great retort which Bischofswerder pointed out. 
From a bubbling, brown mass there arose thick vapors, fan- 
ning the king's face, as if with ghostly fingers. 

"It is true," said the king, drawing a long breath ; " a 
strange sensation takes possession of me, a sweet stupefaction, 
marvellous and deUghtful." 

" It is the aroma of the spirits, your Majesty," said Wollner, 
emphatically. " Oh ! I feel it, I know it ; my prayers are 
granted. The invisible are approaching. Behold ! behold ! " 

The king turned eagerly to Wollner, whose raised right 
hand was pointing to the opposite wall. 

" See, your Majesty, see, celestial figures I They are beck- 
oning to us — greeting us with their divine eyes." 

"I see nothing," murmured the king, sorrowfully, " What 
delights the eye of the initiated is closed and bolted for me. 
I see nothing." 

No, the king saw nothing. For him the room was empty ; 
he saw neither spirits nor the white powder that Bischofs- 
werder scattered into the great retort. But he soon saw the 
white clouds that arose from the hearth, the flames that 
crackled, sputtered, and seemed to explode, as if from unseen 
guns. 

" They are battling, struggling, the invisible," said Woll- 
ner. " The good and evil spirits are engaged in stiife, and 
are trying to wrest from one another the spirit of the noble 
king. The illuminate are struggHng with the free-thinkers 
and scoffers. Almighty God, incline thine eye to the believ- 
ers, the Rosicrucians, and let not the illuminate be worsted in 
the battle. Upon my knees I entreat thee, Ruler of all, have 
pity upon the king ; have mercy upon us all ! " 

A loud explosion followed, with hissing flames and rising 
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clouds of smoke, the reports following one after another in 
rapid succession and issuing from the hearth, while the smoke 
dtu-kened the room and blinded the eyes of tiie king for a few 
momenta 

The king again staggered backward, and would have fallen 
to the ground if Bischofswerder's strong arm had not caught 
him and led him to an arm-chair. His eyes were dazzled, his 
senses reeled, and, half fainting, he let his head sink upon 
his breast 

Suddenly he was aroused by hearing his name called loudly. 
" Awaken, Frederick William, awaken I The victory is oura 
The holy cross of love and the roses has conquered. The 
evil spirits have taken flight Awaken, Frederick William, 
awaken ! The exalted desire to reply to your question, pro- 
ceeding, as it does, from the depths of your heart" 

The king opened his eyes and gazed about him. But he 
saw nothing ; mist surrounded him, clouds arose before him. 
Gradually, however, a face became visible amid the clouds — 
the pale, corpse-like face of a man. Long brown hair fell 
downward at both sides of his broad, low forehead ; his eyes, 
wide open, lustreless as those of the dead, stared at the king, 
who shuddered ; and yet, as if compelled by some invisible 
power, was forced to fix his gaze upon the ghastly visage. 
By degrees the apparition became more sharply defined. The 
head seemed to be borne upward, and the shoulders appeared 
in the midst of the mists. Higher and higher rose the ap- 
parition, broad-shouldered, with mighty limbs, in a close- 
fitting coat, with a double ruffle of lace about the neck, the 
breast adorned with a golden star, and a velvet mantle edged 
with ermine falling over the shoulders. Motionless, rigid, 
corpse-like, stood the princely figure in the midst of the 
vapors, which seemed to support it, as though in a coffin set 
on end. But the large, proud eyes fastened with a cold, hard 
glance upon Frederick William's face, making him shudder 
and plead for mercy. 

"Fear not, Frederick William," said the apparition, speak- 
ing in a husky, sepulchral voice, as if from the grave. " I 
have not come to alarm you, but to give you comfort The 
exalted invisible send me to refresh your heart and quicken 
your soul, bringing you comfort and peace. Do you not 
know me, Frederick William ? Do you not know who I am?" 

" No," said Frederick William ; " I do not know." 

" I am Philip of Hesse," came the answer from the death- 
like lips, "Philip of Hesse, whom the foolish mortals call 
Philip the Generous." 
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** Ah ! now I know you, my prince," exclaimed the king, 
" It was you who conquered the insurgent peasants in mighty 
battles, who compelled Franz von Sickingen to submit, and 
gained admission for the Keformation in Grermany. It was 
you who submitted to King Charles V. after the unfortu- . 
nate battle of Miihlberg, and were kept imprisoned for years 
by him, and released only after years of imprisonment, at the 
time of the Peace of Dessau." 

" Yes, I am he. My whole life was one struggle, and I 
have met many a foe. But my greatest enemy was in my 
own heart. This enemy was love, the sweetest, most ardent 
of passiona Married, for seventeen years, to Christine of Sax- 
ony, whom reasons of state had assigned to me, my heart be- 
came inflamed with love for the beautiful Margaret von Saale, 
and all my craving was for possession of her as my wife. 
But her virtue resisted my ardor. She determined to resist 
me, and flee away, unless she might become mine with the 
blessing of the priest. In vain I sought for the fulfilment of 
my wishes. She resisted, though with tears. Painful days 
were those, and harder the struggle than all that I had gone 
through upon the field of battle. I wept and suffered in those 
days, as though I were no warrior, but a boy with no cour- 
age, to whom the world was but an egg-shell, which he might 
break between his fingers." 

"This is the story of my own tortures," murmured the 
king, softly. " You are picturing my own suffering and strug- 
gle." 

" I know it," responded the apparition. " My eye sees into 
your heart, knows what you undergo, and therefore have I 
come to comfort you, saying that I have suffered as you are 
now suffering, and that your wotmds are to be healed as mine 
were healed. The maiden whom you love is virtuous and re- 
spectable, as Margaret von Saale was. She demands to be 
united with you by ecclesiastical ceremony, as Margaret von 
Saale demanded. In my heart's deep sorrow, I turned to 
the great powers of the Reformation, to which I had devoted 
myself with holy zeal, giving it admittance to my country. 
I applied to Luther, asking him whether the church could rec- 
ognize a marriage of the left hand, there being already a 
marriage of the right one. And Luther, the man of right 
and truth, replied that the Bible says the left shall not 
know what the right hand doeth, and consequently the right 
hand need not know what the left has done. The wife of 
the left hand need have nothing to do with the wife of the 
rights given me by reasons of state — the latter being the 
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prince's consort, and IVIargaret the wife of the man ; and since 
in me two persons were united, prince and man, two persons 
might well marry me, one the prince and the other the man, 
and the ecclesiastical service might well bless both. But as 
the conscience of my beloved was still not satisfied, I asked 
the learned, wise, and sage, the stem and strenuous Philip Me- 
lancthon, for his opinion and judgment, saying that I would 
leave the decision to himself. But Melancthon decided as 
Luther had done, proving from the Bible and holy books of 
the church fathers, the possibility and admissibility of such a 
marriage. He merely added the condition that, for such a 
marriage of the left hand, the knowledge and consent of the 
consort of the right hand should be obtained. This I did, 
for my consort was generous, and gave her consent. Thus 
became Margaret von Saale my wedded wife, and the mother 
of seven children, who were the pride and joy of their pa- 
rents. To tell you this I have risen from the sacred repose 
of my grave, for so was I commanded by the most exited 
spirits, greater far than I, possessing power over the living 
and the dead. Learn, by my example, how morality and virtue 
may be reconciled with love ; renoimce the unchaste woman 
who has pushed herself to your side ; turn from her forever, 
and find happiness in the presence of the noble yoimg woman 
whom the priest's blessing will consecrate your own. Fare- 
well ! I must depart, my time is gone.'* 

The apparition seemed to melt away in clouds and mist. 
It grew darker. The mist parted, the flickering fire upon the 
hearth alone illumined the laboratory, enabling the king to 
recognize the two friends kneeling, one at each side of his 
arm-chair, praying. 

"You hear, friends ?" asked the king, drawing a long 
breath. "You hear what the blessed spirit of the generous 
prince has announced ? " 

" We have heard nothing but the howling and hissing of the 
spirits, and have therefore prayed that the wrath of the in- 
visible might be softened," said Wollner, shaking his head. 

" But I have seen a face, a heavenly countenance," cried 
Bischofswerder. "I saw my beloved sovereign between two 
lovely female figures. Each looked at him with tenderest 
love, standing at the right and the left side ; each had given 
him her right hand, and upon each of these right hands there 
shone a golden band, the exquisite symbol of virtuous 
wedded life. But my noble sovereign's face beamed with de- 
light, and above him shone the star of pure and chaste mar- 
ried joys. I seemed. to hear a celestial voice saying: 'Find 
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happiness by the side of the noble young wife whom the 
priest's blessing consecrates your own.' " 

" These were the closing words of the exalted spirit that ap- 
peared to me," said the king, joyfully. "You, too, have 
heard them, my faithful one, and have concentrated yourself 
in prayer to the invisible. Oh ! I thank you both, and 
shall reward your faithfulness as long as I live. But, ah ! I 
fear," sighed the king, "I fear that my life will be but brief. 
I am e:diausted, mortally weary, and must rely upon you and 
your influence for obtaining the elixir of life." 

" I shall do so," said Bischofswerder, rising from his knees 
with youthful lightness in spite of his corpulence. "The 
work shall now begin at once. I shall command my spirit to 
leave my body and, hovering beyond time and space, betake 
itself to the great master to beseech him to give the doubt- 
ing, unbelieving, earthly king a token of his heavenly power, 
letting him learn the might of the enlightened spirits over 
the ignorant flesh." 

"Do not venture, do not venture, I conjure," exclaimed 
Wollner. " It is tempting God and defying nature, to try to 
violate the laws of nature. It may be possible that your 
mighty spirit has power to quit the body and, ignoring time 
and space, travel instantly infinite distances. But reflect upon 
the difficulty of the return, query whether the dead and rigid 
body will be a fitting receptacle for the spirit upon its return." 

" I know very well that this is the danger which I risk," said 
Bischofswerder. ** But I dare everything for my king, and no 
danger can alarm me and no dread of death restrain me 
when his health and happiness are at stake. Silence, my 
king, silence ! No word of thanks or recognition ; I love you, 
and that suffices. Now let me depart. Let me call the great 
master, the saviour, the giver of life ! But listen, Wollner, 
hear this parting word. If the exalted spirits support me, 
giving my spirit power to depart, my body will become rigid 
and assume a corpse-Uke appearance. But let it not be be- 
lieved that I am dead. If, however, this condition should 
last longer than half an hour, pray kneel beside my body, 
and, by appeals and entreaties to the unseen, command my 
spirit to return to its earthly shell, for truly I should not care 
to remain at this early day a spirit, for my king may have 
further need of me. And now, my king and my friend, let 
me kiss your dear hand once more." 

"No, come to my heart, my true and generous friend," 
cried the king, embracing Bischofswerder warmly and pressing 
a kiss upon his brow. 
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" And now hear mc, yo invisible Bpirits ! Hear and accept 
my prayer mercifully. Let my spirit vanish, bear it away be- 
yond space and time I WoUner, come here to me, seize my 
body, hold it fast" 

Wollner hastened to his friend, who sank into a chair. He 
seized the body, straightened it up, laid one hand upon the 
mouth, and stroked cheeks and temples. The king stood 
close beside him in breathless suspense, but did not un- 
dei-stand what was taking place, nor see the small phial which 
Wollner placed to the nose of the groaning, panting Kosi- 
crucian, nor how Wollner then let it adroitly slip up his 
sleeve. 

But as Wollner stepped back, as he pointed with a solemn 
gesture to the sleeping figure, the king did indeed see that 
Bischofswerder s spirit had fled, and that what lay pale and 
stiff in the chair was but the mindless habitation of the 
vanished spirit, that those glazed eyes saw nothing, that the 
opened mouth had become rigid in one last sigh. 

The king tm-ned away with a shudder. It is a frightful 
sight — the lifeless figure of a friend entered into death to buy 
life for his sovereign. It would be horrible if death should 
prove mightier than life, and not let him return to this mor- 
tal spher*. Then the king would have not alone the death of 
his friend to lament, but a death in vain, since the elixir of 
his own life would not have been won. But they must watch 
the time and count the minutes, so that, the half-hour having 
expired, the prayers and entreaties could begin. 

With a trembling hand the king drew out his diamond- 
studded watch, and looked fixedly in breathless anxiety upon 
the slowly creeping minute-hand. With every fleeting mo- 
ment he felt the fear at his heart growing more intense, and 
when but five minutes of the promised half-hour remained 
he turned pale and shivered with terror. One minute more, 
and then 

"He moves," whispered Wollner. "Behold, your Majesty, 
behold I life is returning to his eyes, the open mouth is 
closing, a life-like color is returning to the cheeka A mira- 
cle, a miracle has been wrought ! The spirit has conquered 
death I The spirit has returned to the earthly shell ! " 

Bischofswerder drew a long breath and arose. He sought 
and found the king, staggering toward him with a smile upon 
his pale lips. 

"Sire, my dear king, my spirit greets you, and my heart 
rejoices at sight of you. I bring you glad tidings. The 
great master has yielded to my entreaties. He is approach* 
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ing to bring my king health, safety, and, most precious treas- 
ure of all, belief and conviction." 

**Is it true? He is approaching! He will come!" ex- 
claimed the king, delighted. 

" Call him, your Majesty, call him, but do so with a confi- 
dent and believing heart." 

"Great master, most exalted of all the exalted, incline 
to mine entreaty ! Appear to me, Divo Cagliostro ! Hear 
my petition ! Come to me, master, my sovereign ! " 

Once more puffs and explosions, mists, vapors, clouds, hiss- 
ing and sputtering, all proceeding from the hearth beside 
which Wollner stands ; finally, complete obscurity, as be- 
fore. As the vapors part, and the eye again masters the situ- 
ation, there stands in the middle of the room a lofty figure 
clad in black. The head alone is uncovered, and upon the 
black hair which surrounds it in large curls there gleams and 
glistens a star of diamonds. And the great black eyes be- 
neath shine like diamonds, resting upon the king with mild 
kindliness as, overwhelmed with reverence and enthusiasm, 
he sinks upon his knees, raising his hands in submission and 
entreaty to the exalted one ! But the great master ap- 
proaches with inaudible tread, bows to the kneeling mon- 
arch, bids him rise, and helps him as he does so. 

" Yes, it is really you," cried the king, delighted. " I feel 
the warm hand so full of life, the loving pressure of the hand 
that scatters blessinga And I feel, too, how new life flows 
through me from your touch, and heavenly strength pours 
through my veins. Hail to thee, Cagliostro, hail to thee, ex- 
alted one ! " 

" You desired my help, my son," said Cagliostro in a sol- 
emn tone. "You sent me a messenger to summon me, and, 
just as I was crossing the threshhold of Si James* Palace in 
London, I heard his voice. True, my presence there also 
was urgently needed, for the unfortunate King George of 
England is again afflicted by the persecution of demons 
which obscure his senses and confuse his intellect. But it is 
more important to keep the well from falling ill than to im- 
prove the state of the ilL The spirit Altothas, in summon- 
ing me, said : * Hasten to King Frederick William of Prussia, 
for he needs you if he is not to fall ill and perish. And his 
great and noble spirit is worthy of having you give to the 
mortal something of the strength of the immortal.' I 
scarcely knew at first of whom Altothas spoke, for I did not 
know of the death of King Frederick. But suddenly there 
appeared before my spiritual eye an arm-chair with an aged 
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man whose eyes were closing, whose lips trembled, while the 
blood no longer flowed from the artery which had been sev- 
ered. Two weeping lackeys stood beside him and a grey- 
hound lay at his feet, and above him in the air the demons of 
scoflfing and unbeUef were struggUng for possession of his 
soul, which freed itself with pain and effort, while the angels 
of beUef and recognition turned indignantly from it. And I 
knew then that the infidel king had perished and the favor- 
ite of the invisible fathers, Frederick William, was now King 
of Prussia. And when I had seen this, Altothas called, a sec- 
ond time : " Hasten, hasten, for Frederick William has need 
of you. Hasten, that the well may not fall ill, that the mor- 
tal may receive strength from the immortal ! ' " 

" I turned away from the palace of St. James, returned to 
the mysterious and sacred laboratory of the invisible spirits 
to gather up the materials I needed, and then, with the sacred 
power which is given to the sons of knowledge, I arose and 
came hither." 

" Then it is true — it is possible I " cried Frederick William, 
delighted. " You are really the holy great master. You have 
performed the miracle, and commanded the body to submit 
to the rule of the spirit, following it through space and time. 
Oh ! let me embrace thy knees, let me fall at thy feet. Breathe 
upon me the breath of thy consecrated mouth, and let me in- 
hale into my suffering, mortal bosom this celestial health." 

He bowed the knee before the great master, and raised his 
beseeching face to the exalted one. 

"Arise, favorite of the invisible fathers, arise from your 
knees. I have come to elevate, not to humiliate you. A king 
who rules over millions of human beings must not bow the knee 
to mortal man, nor worship what is visible and transitory. Bow 
your immortal soul before the immortals ; pray in faith and 
reverence to the invisible, the imperishable. Be a command- 
ing king of men — an obedient servant of the exalted spirits. 
Arise, Frederick William, and hear what I have to say to you, 
for my time is hmited, and Altothas awaits me upon the 
threshold of the palace of St. James in London." 

The king arose at once, and stood in an attitude of rever- 
ence before the magus, who looked at him uninterruptedly, 
with his large, gleaming eyes. 

" You are not ill, Frederick William," he said, " but you 
are not well. The wings of your spirit are lamed and the 
beating of your heart is sluggish. You would fall ill and die 
if there were no means of driving off from the door of your 
body, death, who comes threatening it." 
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" Oh, take pity upon me, mighty worker of miracles. Give 
me the means of life — drive oflf death. Take pity upon me — 
save me. I swear that my gratitude will be boundless, and 
that I am ready for every sacrifice which the invisible may 
require of me." 

" The invisibles require no sacrifice and accept no reward, 
as earthly beings do. They act and work according to higher 
laws ; love, reverence, and obedience — these be the rewards 
that they seek." 

"These I consecrate to them from the depths of my 
heart." 

'* The invisibles know that, and hence it is that I am here 
to give back to you the strength of health and life. Hear, 
now, what I have to announce to you, Frederick William, and 
impress it deeply upon your heart. If death is to have no 
power over you, you must regain the joyousness of yoiu: heart 
and the energy of your soul. But the joy of your heart is 
dimmed, because it is filled by a violent, passionate love which 
you are too weak to conquer. Yield to it, then, Frederick 
William. The invisibles permit this. Let this great and pure 
and noble love take possession of thy whole being ; renounce 
all ignoble passions and desires ; make the noble and virtuous 
maiden whom you love your wedded wife, and peace, joy, 
and quiet will return to take possession of your heart : the 
wings of your spirit will be strengthened anew — will raise 
and bear you away to the heights of enthusiasm. But the 
body, too, will thus regain its full strength, and we shall 
drive out of it all weakness, frailty, disease. I bring you the 
elixir of life, health, strength." 

** Oh, thanks, boundless thanks," cried Frederick William, 
stretching his arm with passionate eagerness toward the 
little bottle which Cagliostro offered him, and which he pressed 
to his lips with a cry of delight." 

'' Let me drink, exalted master ! Let me drink in this very 
hour!" 

"No, keep this precious medicine for a time when you will 
need it. I am here, now, and I pour out upon you strength 
and health. Take them, Frederick William, take them. I 
anoint you, in the name of the invisible, king of the world 
and of life!" 

He poured from a small bottle a few drops upon the sparse, 
thin hair of the king, and a delightful aroma at once fiUed the 
apartment. With an exclamation of pleasure the king raised 
his head and inhaled in deep draughts the delicious scent. 

"I seem to be lifted above the earth," he cried, "My 
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bodily frailty falls away and the doors of paradise open wide 
before me." 

** Take this and they will open," said Cagliostro, laying a 
small, gray capsule upon the king's lipa '^ Take this, and all 
the joys of paradise will be revealed to thine eyes." 

The king took the offered gift, and a shudder ran through 
his whole frame as he slowly swallowed it. His eyes dilated, 
his cheeks became deathly pale, he staggered back and sank 
into the arm-chair which Bischof swerder had prudently brought 
nearer. 

Cagliostro bent over him, watching the shadow which 
darkened the royal face. He saw the shadow gradually vanish- 
ing, the king's foce gradually clearing and beginning to glow 
with joy, while a delighted smile played about his half-opened 
lips. 

"He is in paradise," said Cagliostro, raising himself once 
more. "His fancy brings him divine pleasures. An hour 
will pass before he returns to earth, and the memory of what 
he has enjoyed in this hour will long irradiate his heart. He 
will long forever for the repetition of this enjoyment, and 
you must comfort him with the reflection that, if he lives and 
acts according to the will of the invisible and is an obedient 
servant to them, I will appear to him again at the close of 
the year, or send him a secret messenger who will give him 
some of this miraculous secret food which concentrates into 
one hour all the delights of a lifetime. His spirit is merged 
in bUss, and his ear sealed to every earthly sound. But you, 
my beloved friends, approach and hear what I have to say." 

They approached him with reverent mien, and seemed 
greatly impressed when he laid his hands upon their shoul- 
ders. 

"Speak to us, exalted master," said the Kosicrucians. 
" Every word from thy lips falls like a drop of celestial dew 
into our souls and quickens them with divine energy. Speak, 
command us ! " 

" You shall continue upon the path you have entered, re- 
vealed to you by the invisible through me. You are to help 
extend the reahn of the church and the spirits upon earth, 
and to lend to the pious fathers the power and force of this 
kingdom. The invisible church and its visible priests and 
representatives alone shall rule the future, and therefore 
thrones must be overthrown, crowns fall to dust, the names of 
the mundane kings and princes be rooted out like poisonous 
weeds. I foretell to you that a great and terrible epoch is 
approaching, with blood and fire, robbery, murder, and plunder; 
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The demons of uproar and disturbance are approaching in 
every land, threatening all princes, and greeting all peoples 
with hopeful promises and words of freedom and brother- 
hood. We, the servants of the invisible, the holy fathers of 
the holy church, must have driven out the demons, that we 
may terrify the princes and hold up before them the dread 
ghost of the revolution and rebeUion of the peoples. The 
king who has just died gave his life to freeing the spirit of 
the people. But we must devote ourselves to fettering it 
once more, to leading back the peoples to their princes in 
humiliation and subjection. For this the princes must first 
be terrified, made to tremble before their subjects, that they 
may return with repentance to the church and religion. They 
shail do penance in sackcloth and ashes, and know that only 
the priests of holy church and the pious brethren of our 
order can bring them security and change the rebellious 
peoples into obedient and submissive subjects. To heal dis- 
ease and injuries a sharp knife is often necessary, and burn- 
ing fire. We, the invisible fathers, desire to bring the princes 
of earth this cure of knife and fire, that they may fall upon 
their knees and learn to tremble and worship. The very rev- 
olution itself may become a weapon in the hands of the invis- 
ible. But woe to us all, that we must tread this path ! 
Woe ! " 

" Woe I woe ! " exclaimed the Kosicrucians, pale with 
horror, while the face of the sleeping king glowed with bliss- 
ful delight. 

"But through this woe shall redemption come," continued 
Cagliostro. " The proud flesh is cut out with the knife, the 
festering wounds are cauterized with fire, that they may 
heal. The earth trembles, thrones are shaken, princes hurl 
themselves in the dust, and the peoples cry out like the waves 
of the sea lashed by the storm. But the holy church will be 
the life-saving boat which overcomes the storm and dams 
the insurgency of the people, leading them back to humility 
and belief. It is easiest to throw the cord on the horns of the 
bull when he is furious— for fury makes him blind, so that 
he sees nothing of the bonds with which he is to be bound. 
We make use of the peoples to terrify the princes, we, the in- 
visible fathers of the church. Revolutions are the terror 
which we send out over the whole earth to purify it from the 
vapors of pride, enUghtenment, and free-thinking. Scattered 
over all Europe are our brethren and our fathers, preparing 
the work of destruction and demolition, in order that out of 
the nothingness the noble and exalted may arise again, and 
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the church and its orders and its priests proceed, out of the 
dust and ashes, victorious and triumphant. Ye, my brethren, 
have here much to do. To you I give this kingdom and this 
king. You shall rule him, and make him serviceable. You 
shall be omnipotent in Prussia, driving out error and free- 
thought ; but all salvation lies in belief. Lead the king to 
belief. Every means which you may use to this end is good, 
for the end sanctifies the means^ and the bad, and even the 
licentious, may become a holy weapon in the hands of the 
elect. And now, my brethren, I greet you with a last fare- 
well, for my hour has come, and I must go hence." 

*' You will leave us, great master ? " murmiured Bischofs- 
werder. " Stay with us, and help us in our holy aims." 

" Stay with us," pleaded Wollner. " Help us to lead the 
king back to the true path." 

" You two together can complete the task without me, for 
you are strong of will and he is weak in resistance. You will 
be two kings in Prussia ; but never forget that while ruling 
you are also serving." 

**We shall never forget it. We shall always await the 
commands of the invisible father, and obey his exalted 
will" 

" Who knows whether I shall ever again speak with 
you," said Cagliostro, in a mournful voice. " I traverse the 
world upon the verge of a precipice. The storm is my com- 
rade, the wild tumult of spirits my helpmeet. Out of blood- 
shed and murder must the rose of the church spring forth 
anew. Eemember my words, and farewell, ye brethren of 
the cross and the roses. 



CHAPTEE XL 

THE WILL. 



The solemn ceremony was completed. The mortal remains 
of the great king had been carried away out of the rooms in 
which for many a long year he had ruled his states, carried 
away out of the house which had been his one joy in life. 
But at that same moment the beginning had been made in 
the work of disregarding the king's wishes, and showing the 
world that he was to be forgotten, that his free-thought and 
freedom from prejudice were to be condemned. Frederick 
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had built a tomb for himself near the terraces of Sans Souci. 
He wished to have his mortal remains laid away in that gar- 
den which he had created near the house in which he had 
lived with his friends. 

But his successor thought such a resting-place in the midst 
of the temple of nature, beneath the sacred dome that God 
himself has vaulted, no fitting place for the tomb of a king. 
He found the temple built of stone by human hands more 
fitting, and instead of sunshine and the calm light of the 
stars, a brick wall vaulted the last resting-place of King Fred- 
erick the Great 

For years the monarch of Sans Souci had not entered a 
church. Now the world was to be shown that a change had 
taken place in Prussia — the mortal remains of the king were 
conveyed to a church and deposited there. The silent, gloomy 
funeral procession of the king wended its way to the Garri- 
son Church of Potsdam, where the simple coffin of Frederick 
William I. reposed beneath the simple chancel. The gen- 
erals and officers of Potsdam, and Frederick's small court- 
retinue followed the hearse, upon which rested the simple, 
unadorned coffin. But neither the king's successor nor the 
princes and princesses of Prussia were present Alone, as 
he had lived, Frederick descended into the grave, where the 
coffin of his father awaited him. In life they had been sepa- 
rated, but in death they were now brought together, and all 
that had been mortal rested in stillness and harmony. Death 
reconciles all things, and in his hands even kings are but 
dust. 

But on the morning after the funeral of Frederick, Fred- 
erick WiUiam betook himself to Sans Souci, for there, in the 
dead king's cabinet, a solemn and important ceremony was 
to be performed — the reading of the will. The princes, the 
king's brothers, who had not accompanied the king's corpse to 
its last resting-place, were not wanting now, and Prince Hein- 
rich and Ferdinand, even Princess Amalie, the aged sister of 
the king, broken and disfigured by physical and mental suf- 
fering, had come to Sans Souci to take part in the ceremony 
of reading the will. They stood together in the window- 
niche, the trio whispering softly ; anger spoke from their faces, 
and the glances they directed toward the door where the 
king must enter were full of contempt and hatred. 

" Bischofswerder has been made colonel, and WOllner privy 
treasurer," murmured Prince Heinrich, wrathfuUy. **Even 
that detestable fellow Rietz has got a title. But of his own 
family he does not think — for us there are no tokens of grace," 
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*' And how could there be ? " asked Princess Amalie, in her 
scornful, cutting voice. "The favorites stand beneath the 
golden trough, and I hope we do not care to take their place? 
I, for my part, decUne with thanks standing where Wilhelmine 
Euke does, and I should not even care to share the royal love 
with the new flame, Fraulein von Voss." 

" She will soon assume an important position,*' whispered 
Piince Ferdinand. " The king is about to marry her." 

** Impossible," piped the cracked voice of the princess. 
"Our nephew, with his DiavoUni, would first have to get rid 
of the old wife." 

** Perhaps he means to take King Solomon for his model," 
muttered Prince Ferdinand. " He, too, was a licentious fel- 
low ; but the Bible makes him a holy and dignified king." 

" He ought to pronounce Solomon's decision over himself," 
squeaked the princess ; "ought to cut himself to pieces, one 
for the queen, one for the Enke, and one for the new favorite." 

" She must be mentioned with reverence," whispered 
Prince Ferdinand. "The king will have it so. For Frau- 
lein von Voss is immensely virtuous, and insists upon being ' 
married. The king had an interview with her on the very 
day of Frederick's death, and she told him her three condi- 
tions — she demands the queen's consent, ecclesiastical mar- 
riage, and the banishment of the Rietz woman." 

" The queen will not give her consent," said Princess Ama- 
He, quickly. 

"She has already given it. Chamberlain Kietz has man- 
aged a masterpiece. The king pays his consort's debts, 
doubles her allowance, and she agrees to his second mar- 
liage. " 

"They are all pitiful, mercenary things, these women," 
growled Prince Heinrich. " False cats, ready to scratch 
and betray their best friends at any moment. And a queen 
is no better than a beggar. For money the queen renounces 
her honor and her rights, and lets vice cover itself with a rag 
of virtue. But this time it is of no use, for no priest can be 
found who will bless an unlawful marriage." 

" You are in error, cherefrhre^" said Prince Ferdinand, with 
a smile. " The king turned to his new-made finance minister 
Wollner, for counsel. The fellow was, as you know, formerly 
a preacher, and knows all the tricks of the ecclesiastics. He 
proved to the king, out of history, that such double marriages 
are permissible, and that Luther himself sanctioned one for 
Landgrave Philip ; he further ojBfered to perform the wed- 
ding-ceremony himself, being an ordained preacher." 
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"They are all wretched, mercenary souls, these men," said 
Princess Amalie, sending a malicious glance at her brother 
Heinrich from under her heavy lids— her bloodshot eyes had 
won her the nickname of " wicked fairy." 

"I am surprised that you say so, chere soeur," replied 
Prince Heinrich. "You must have greatly changed your 
opinion of the sex." 

" No," she screamed, angrily; "I always knew that men were 
miserable creatures. There were but two exceptions : One 
was my brother Frederick, and the other the man whom the 
great King Frederick himself could not master, and whose 
strength of spirit burst the heaviest bolts and the most 
dreadful chains, freeing himself despite all kings and jailers. 
Oh ! I thank you, Ileinrich, for reminding me. My old heart 
that these men have poisoned, and that is old now and with- 
ered, grows warm and young again when I think of him for 
whom I have suffered so much, and who has made of me the 
old witch that I am now. But silence ! here comes our 
nephew, the king ! " 

And Amalie, whose face had been illumined by the recol- 
lection of her youth, resumed her dark and malicious mien, 
and hmped toward her nephew, who, followed by Count 
Herzberg and Count von Voss, appointed minister of finance 
only the day befoi'e, now entered the room. 

** How handsome your Majesty is," cried Princess Amalie, 
in her harsh, croaking voice ; "how handsome and youthful. 
But for your thin hair and embonpoint, and your dear wife, 
your Majesty might be taken for a young man going a-woo- 
ing, and " 

"And having the misfortime to meet a wicked fairy on the 
way," said the king, with a smile. "But there is no harm 
done. We are already proof against your wicked glances, and 
shall never cease to love and respect you. I beg of you, dear 
Amalie, and of my two dear uncles, to believe that I am al- 
ways your respectful and affectionate nephew, ready to fulfil 
with pleasure all your desires. Of this we shall speak later. 
Now let us begin the solemn act which has brought us to- 
gether here. Count von Herzberg, pray bring hither the am- 
bassador of the Duke of Brunswick." 

The king seated himself upon the fauteuil which was placed 
in the centre of the room among several chairs and tabourets, 
upon which Princess Amalie and her brothers proceeded 
to place themselves. Near the window there stood a table 
with a green cover, and before it three chairs with high, artis- 
tically carved backs. This was the writing-table of Frederick 
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the Great, at which he had daily spent so many hours work- 
ing, planning, and thinking for Prussia and the honor and 
glory of his people. The sight of the table brought tears to 
Herzberg's eyes. 

"Baron Hardenberg, minister and ambassador plenipo- 
tentiary of his serene highness the Duke of Brunswick," 
announced von Herzberg, leading the gentleman forward by 
the hand and presenting him to the king. Baron von Harden- 
berg bowed with the ease of a man of the world and a courtier, 
and then fixed his great, blue eyes upon the king with an ex- 
pression of respect, but perfectly calm and unembarrassed. 

"Speak, sir baron," said Frederick William, after an em- 
barrassed pause, " my imcle, the Duke of Brunswick, sends 
you to me. What brings Baron Hardenberg?" 

" Sire, at command of my gracious master, I bring the will 
of the now blessed king Frederick the Second — uninjured in 
all its seals, precisely as his deceased majesty intrusted it to 
the Duke of Brunswick years ago, and which has since that 
time reposed in the archives of Brunswick" 

He gave the king the sealed document and begged him, the 
princes, and princesses, and the ministers, to examine the seals 
and convince themselves that these were intact, and then, 
when his majesty had done so, to remove the seals and read 
the will. When the examination had been made and the seals 
removed, the king opened the folded paper, and Herzberg 
having testified that it was the writing of the deceased king, 
Frederick William handed the document to Hardenberg. 

"It is you who have brought us these last greetings and 
warnings and directions of our great king, and it is but right 
and proper that you should, as representative of the duke, 
make known to us the contents of the will. I empower you 
to read it aloud to us. Take your place there, at the table, 
with my ministers at your side. Now read. " 

Count von Herzberg spread out the manuscript upon the 
table, and began to read the king's will. It read as follows : 

" Our life is but a quick transition from the moment of 
our birth until our death. During this brief span of time 
man is meant to work for the welfare of society, of which he 
is a member. Since I came to the management of the affairs 
of state I have, with all the powers which nature has bestowed 
upon me, and with all my feeble insight, endeavored to make 
that State over wliich I rule prosperous and powerful. I have 
let right and justice prevail. I have introduced order and ex- 
actness into the finances, have introduced discipline into the 
ftrmy, making it superior to the other armies of Europe. Af- 
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ter fulfilling my duties to the State, I should forever blame 
myself if I should neglect my family. To avoid quarrels which 
might arise among my relatives with reference to the succes- 
sion, I thus solemnly make known to them my will. 

" (1) I render up to nature, wiUingly and wifliout regret, the 
breath of life which animates me, and to the elements of which 
it is composed I return this my body. I have lived as a 
philosopher and desire to be buried as such, without show, or 
pomp, or ceremony. I wish to be buried at Sans Souci, at the 
top of the terraces, in the funeral-vault which I have had pre- 
pared for myself. The Prince of Nassau is thus buried in a 
piece of forest near Cleve. If I should perish in war or upon 
a journey, my body should be deposited at the nearest avail- 
able spot, and thereafter, in winter, forwarded to Sans Souci, 
and there entombed as above directed. 

" (2) I bequeath to my dear nephew, Frederick William^ the 
first successor to the throne, the Kingdom of Prussia, with 
the provinces, states, castles, fastnesses, munitions, arsenals, 
the lands conquered or acquired by me, all the crown-jewels 
in the hands of the queen, my consort, the gold and silver 
table-services in Berlin, my country-houses, libraries, medal- 
cabinets, picture-galleries, gardens, etc. Besides this, I leave 
to him whatever treasure there may be upon the day of my 
death, as a possession belonging to the State, which must be 
used solely for the defence or support of my peoples. 

" (3) K I should leave any minor debts, my death having 
prevented my meeting them, my nephew shall pay them. 
Such is my will. 

"(4) I bequeath to the queen, my consort, the revenue 
which she now receives, with the addition of ten thousand 
thalers annually, free wood, and free game for her table. My 
consort has bound herself under these conditions to make my 
nephew her heir. Besides this, there being no suitable dwell- 
ing which can be placed at her disposal as Residenz, I appoint, 
pro forma, Stettin, as such a place. I request my nephew to 
prepare her a suitable dwelling in Berlin, and to take every 
care of her, as is fitting for the widow of his uncle and a 
princess whose virtue is without reproach. 

" (5) We now come to the allodial inheritance. I have 
never been miserly, nor have I had large riches at command. 
I have regarded the revenues of the State, as sacred and not 
to be touched. I have never turned the public revenues to 
my private account. The expenses which I have incurred for 
myseK have never exceeded the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand thalers, &,i\^ jfij administration leaves my conscience per- 
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fectly easy, nor do I fear to lay before the public detailed 
accounts of it. 

" (6) I nominate my nephew, Frederick WilHam, my re- 
siduary legatee, he having, however, to pay the following 
legacies." 

The king having in twenty-fom* paragraphs left some be- 
quest, whether in money, jewels, or otherwise, to each one of 
his relations, with pensions for his invalid soldiers and for 
his servants, the will continued : 

*' I recommend to my successor to respect and revere his 
own flesh and blood in the persons of his uncles and aunts, 
and all his relatives. Accident, which determines the fate of 
men, also iniles royal successions. But, by becoming a king, 
a man becomes nothing better than other men. I therefore 
recommend to all my relations to live together in peace and 
harmony, ready at need to sacrifice their personal welfare to 
the necessities of the State. 

" When I die, my last wish will be for the prosperity of my 
country. May it ever be ruled with wisdom, justice, strength. 
May it be the happiest of nations in the mildness of its laws, 
the excellence of its financial administration, the bravery of 
its army, which lives and breathes solely for the honor and glory 
of Prussia, and may it last and prosper to the end of all cen- 
. turies." 

" Amen ! amen ! " exclaimed the king, piously folding his 
hands as Hardenberg finished reading. " Amen ! All shall 
be as my exalted uncle has prescribed. God bless Prussia, 
and give me strength to rule it and make it happy. I thank 
you, baron, and will speak privately with you before your de- 
parture to-morrow." 

He nodded to the ambassador, and as the latter withdrew 
at a signal of the king, escoiied by both the ministers, Fred- 
erick William turned with a friendly smile and cordial gesture 
to Princess AmaHe and her two brothers, who had arisen with 
the king from their chairs. 

" My exalted and now blessed uncle has commanded me to 
take especial care of my aunt and uncles," he said, " but I 
can assure you that I did not need this suggestion, and should 
have been gladly ready to contribute to their welfare so far as 
this lies within my power. I therefore beg you to mention 
to me at once whatever wishes you have at heart, the fulfil-- 
ment of which we shall ro<^ard as a memento of this solemn 
occasion. Speak, dear Uncle Heinrich, have the grace to tell 
me what favor I may grant you." 
The prince trembled slightly, and a deep flush spread over 
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his face for a moment. He looked the image of the dead 
king. The word "favor," pronounced with a smile by the 
lips of the king, penetrated his heart like a poisoned arrow. 

" Sire," he said, in a sharp tone, " I have nothing to ask, 
and no favor whatever to request, unless it be a favor to de- 
sire that in all matters of my inheritance and claims justice 
may be done me and my rights regarded." 

" The exercise of justice is no favor, but a duty," replied 
the king, gently. "And surely my dear Uncle Heinrich shall 
.be protected justly in all matters of his inheritance." 

" And my claim to my inheritance of the Margraviate of 
Schwedt?" asked Prince Heinrich, quickly, his penetrating 
eyes fastened upon his nephew's. 

The king shrugged his shoulders slightly. "That is a 
poHtical question, the decision of which must be left to the 
council of ministers. It has nothing to do with a family con- 
ference." 

"That means, in other words," croaked Amalie, with a 
hoarse laugh, " that Prince Henry will ever belong to the 
dear family, but never to the ministers and councillors of the 
king." 

Perhaps to give the conversation a new direction, the king 
turned to Prince Ferdinand. " And you, my dear uncle, have 
you no especial wish to communicate ? " 

The prince smiled. " I am not ambitious, and my finances 
are fortunately in excellent order. I recommend myself and 
my family to the good will of our king. I should rejoice 
especially if my eldest son Louis might be honored with the 
royal protection of his uncle." 

" He shall be kept and advanced like my own son," said 
the king, quickly. " I wish him to be friend and companion 
of my son Frederick WilHam, and communicate to him some- 
thing of Louis' own spirit and fire. These young princes 
seem made to complement each other, and I shall be de- 
lighted if they become close friends. And now, my dear 
aunt," continued the king, turning to Amalie, " I beg you to 
communicate your wishes to me." 

The Princess Amalie shrugged her shouldera " I am not 
ambitious, like brother Heinrich, and I have no children to 
care for, Hke brother Ferdinand. My requirements are small, 
and I am not fond enough of human beings to desire wealth 
for filling empty pockets and changing piivation to pleasure. 
Life has not treated me tenderly and generously — why should 
I be so to other people? There is but one human being 
whom I would gladly make happy, for, like myself, he has sur^ 
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vived years of misfortune, and has a sad story to tell of the 
hardness and cruelty of mankind. Sire, I desire nothing for 
myself, but a ray of sunshine for him from whom for many 
years the sunshine has been stolen away while he was buried 
in imprisonment I beg for the gray-haired man a shimmer 
of joy robbed from his youth and early manhood. Sire, 
there is, in my recollection, but a single shadow resting upon 
the memory of my brother. This shadow is Frederick von 
Trenck. Be just Give back to Frederick von Trenck the 
estates which have been unjustly taken from him. Give him 
his military and aristocratic rank once more. Sire, do this, 
and I, whom misfortune has transformed into the wicked*" 
fairy, shall henceforth be naught but a good-natured, dried- 
up old mummy, folding her hands and praying with her last 
breath for the good and generous king who has made Fred- 
erick von Trenck happy." 

" It shall be as my dear aunt desires. We shall restore to 
Frederick von Trenck his aristocratic and military rank, his 
estates and wealth ; and we shall summon him to court, nor 
need he ever fear being returned to the garrison-fortress of 
Magdeburg, even if Princess Amalie should smile upon him." 

The princess drew her poor scarred and wrinkled old face 
into a smile which, at best, was but a grimace ; and she did 
not know that the veil which darkened her eyes was a tear. 
It was so many years since she had ceased to laugh or smile, 
and to-day she was doing it for the first time. To-day for 
the first time in long years she thanked God that he had let 
her live to see the day ; and she did not wish for death, but 
prayed to Hve long enough to see Frederick von Trenck once 
more, and receive his pardon for all that he had suffered for 
her. To-day for the first time a feeling of joy and thankful- 
ness moved the embittered heart of the princess, and she 
spoke from her heart when she said to Frederick Wilhelm at 
the close of the reading of the will : * 

" I wish I were not a wicked fairy, but a good one, for then 
I could give you a recipe for making your people happy and 
being happy yourself." 

The king smiled at this. He had the recipe. He had re- 
ceived it in the elixir of hfe which Cagliostro had given him. 
The drops of Cagliostro were the recipe for his personal hap- 
piness ; and as to the happiness of his people, his favorites 
Wollner and Bischofswerder must know the recipes which 

•Frederick von Trenck paid the penalty of the favor of Princess 
Amalie with years of imprisonment. See Frederick the Great and his 
Family, Romance, by L. Miihlbach. 
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would insure the happiness of his people. In their hands the 
king could lay the helm of state with utter confidence. They 
ai'e the favorites of the invisible fathers, the elect of mankind, 
and the all-powerful, and they, the Kosicrucians, shall rule 
Prussia. 

So thought the king, rejoicing, and so whispered the oppo- 
nents of the pious order, the enemies of Bischofswerder and 
Wollner. And the number of their enemies was not small, 
and many distinguished people were among the number. At 
court, too, there was a party. which faced the Rosicrucians 
with bitter though secret enmity. 



CHAPTER Xn 
LEUSCHENRING. 



At the head of the party of opposition, at court, stood the 
tutor of the crown-prince, the friend of Goethe, Fi-anz Michael 
• Leuschenring, whom Frederick the Great had called to Ber- 
lin, to make the French language easy to the future king, and 
to give him an exact acquaintance with French literature and 
the French composers. 

To Michael Leuschenring Baron Hardenberg betook him- 
self upon the day after the reading of the will of Frederick 
the Great. The meeting of these two old friends was a most 
hearty and friendly one. Nevertheless, the quick eye of the 
Brunswick minister did not fail to note the cloud which 
rested upon Leuschenring's brow ; and after the first inquiiies 
and greetings, Hardenberg pointed with his delicate white 
hand to Leuschenring*s brow. 

" I see here a shadow," he said, with a smile, " which I never 
before saw upon this friend's face. Is the handsome Leusch- 
enring no longer the favorite of women and the muses? 
Or is there somewhere a hateful rival who is so bold as to lay 
claim to the favor of the beloved being ? I know that cloud, 
for I have seen you several times as Orlando Furioso, when we 
met in happy Naples and formed our friendship. Ah, amico 
mio, why are we not now in bella Italia f Why has the prose 
of Ufe taken possession of us, making of you a prince's teacher, 
and of me a prince's servant ? But passons la dessus, and an- 
swer me the one question. Where is the rival ? Shall I be 
youj second in Berlin, as I was three times in Naples ? " 

Leuschenring smiled. * * I see with pleasure, dear Baron, that 
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your minister*8 portfolio has not changed you. Tou are still 
the cheerful cavalier, the careless vivant, while, indeed I can- 
not deny it, I have become somewhat of a misanthropist. My 
careless days are gone, and love and women have, unfortu- 
nately, nothing to do with the cloud which your quick eye de- 
tects upon my brow." 

" Unfortunate man, you have become a statesman ! " cried 
Hardenberg, with a smile. '* Then it is true, as I have been 
told, that you write no more love-lettera, but only learned 
treatises, and have become a hot party man." 

*' It is indeed true ! " exclaimed Leuschenring, passionately. 
*' I am filled with rage and hatred ; I see with hoiTor the net 
of Hes which the men of darkness, the Rosicrucians, the Jes- 
uits, are spinning about mankind. I feel that it is my task 
to reud this net and reveal to the world the traps which are 
being set for us all." 

" Bravo, bravo ! " cried Hardenberg, warmly. " So you de- 
light me, for I see that you are in full earnest with your in- 
tentions, and that I cannot doubt of your views. I will give 
you immediate proof of my confidence by asking your advice 
in my personal matters. I have just come from an audience 
with King Frederick William. His majesty seems to have 
taken a fancy to me, and some effeminate trait in my face has 
high favor with him. Enough, the king has made me the 
gracious proposition that I should enter his service and take 
a portfolio." 

*' What did you answer? " asked Leuschenring, eagerly. 

" I asked for time for reflection. I know the conditions 
here too sHghtly, and wished first to consult you, my friend. 
Give me your opinion. Shall I accept ? " 

" Tell me first, friend, who you are, and then I will reply. 
Tell me whether you are a renegade, a Rosicrucian — i.e., a 
Jesuit — or have you remained true to the convictions of your 
youth ? " 

" Yes, I am," said Hardenberg, whose jovial face had as- 
sumed an earnest expression ; " I am indeed a true and faith- 
ful freemason." 

" God be praised, my friend, that you are ! " exclaimed 
Leuschenring. " You belong to me —to those who are work- 
ing to prepare the future, and to place some limitation upon 
our sorrowful present. And now, friend, I can answer your 
question, saying : Do not obey this summons, but save your- 
self for the future, for the coming race. Dark and fateful 
days are before Prussia, and the spirit of Germany must ^ow 
and veil its head and weep for what will happen here, and 
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what we all see with horror to be approaching. The demons 
of darkness are arising and spreading a veil over Prussia. 
Superstition, Jesuitism, and vicious luxury have made a coa- 
lition to chain hearts and minds, and^ time of darkness will 
break over Prussia such as has always preceded the great 
epochs of history. Believe me, we are standing upon a 
crater. The royal sweethearts strive to cover it with flowers 
and wreaths, the royal Rosicrucians darken the eyes with 
miraculous draughts and elixirs ; but all this does not delay 
fate, but only hastens it. As the evil constantly hastens the 
good, so slavery forever promotes freedom and helps it to 
victory. The pressure which rulers have imposed for cen- 
turies upon their subjects, will bear its own fruits now. The 
slaves will wrest their fetters, break the yoke, and fight their 
way to the Hfe of free men." 

" Ah I my friend," said Hardenberg, with a shrug, " you are 
seeing unattainable goals realized, in which I do not believe. 
Tell me, by what means shall the poor, down-trodden peoples 
break their yokes, becoming free men ? " 

"I will tell you, and you will shudder at the thought. The 
slaves will free themselves; the down-trodden people will 
arise through one frightful means — the revolution. It is 
brewing in all hearts, roaring in all men's heads. The days 
of quiet and comfort are past The storm rages ; and the 
hearts and heads of poets are no longer its home, but the 
heart of every man. And what poets have thought and sung 
has penetrated into the heart of the people, and will storm 
forth, destroying the old and creating the new. Schiller's 
" Robbers " have hurled the torch into the fiery minds of the 
young, and the princes and wretched courts nourish and up- 
hold the fire thus lighted. The longing for freedom is in the 
human heart ; and God has chosen the vices of princes as the 
lash with which the peoples shall be stung, until they arise 
from the dust and become men instead of slaves. Louis 
XV. of France, with all his vices, was an instrument in the 
hand of God ; Marie Antoinette, with her love of life and 
frivolity and extravagance, was also a tool of Providence, 
and Frederick WiUiam of JPrussia, with his thoughtlessness, 
good-nature, and indolence, is a means in the hand of God, 
and must further freedom and the elevation of the human 
mind ; and all this collection of hypocrites, these lying, 
deceiving brethren, these Rosicrucians and Jesuits, must 
serve the ends of God — for there are lies only where there 
is truth to be made clear, and servitude inevitably promotes 
liberation. Hence it is that I do not moan and complain if 
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vice and wretchedness gain the upper hand here for a time, 
for the worse it grows the nearer the time of deliverance. 
The more the Jesuits carry on their wretched pranks here, 
the more thoroughly they will be rooted out and abolished." 

" You see ghosts and talk of miracles, my excited friend," 
said Hardenberg, with a smile. " There are no Jesuits in 
Prussia." 

" There are Jesuits everywhere," interrupted Leuschenring, 
with a violence surprising to his friend. " They move about 
among us, are with us at the table, press our hands as friends, 
flatter us, smile at us as sweethearts, and leave no means un- 
tried for getting the better of our hearts and enchaining our 
minds. What are the Rosicrucians more than Jesuits under an- 
other name ! They wish to bring us CathoUcism — to drive out 
Protestantism. The mysticism of the Rosicrucians is meant to 
obscure the intelligence, with vice and sin to darken the spirit, 
and out of all this night the poor hoodwinked are to take 
refuge in the Catholic Church, who has a resting-place in her 
motherly lap for all the persecuted, and blessings and for- 
giveness for vice and crime. Hence it is that these Rosi- 
crucians tempt the good-natured, frivolous king to debauch 
and self-surrender; hence it is that they terrify his timid 
mind with miraculous apparitions and ghosts. It is to make 
him seek shelter, and shelter he is to find in the Catholic 
Church. Oh! I know them, these disguised Jesuits, these 
Rosicrucians ; and they know that I see through them, and 
hate me, and cry murder and thieves because I have pubHcly 
exposed their tricks and deceptions, making it clear to all 
that the Rosicrucians are only disguised Jesuits, spreading 
CathoUcism over the earth. I have promulgated this truth 
in a work which has awakened sleepers and convinced doubt- 
ers, and filled the Rosicrucians with hatred of me." * 

"I have heard of it," said Hardenberg, thoughtfully. "I 
have been told of a fulminating article which you had recently 
published in a Berlin monthly, directed against secret socie- 
ties, but I unfortunately never saw it." 

" I believe it," said Leuschenring, laughing. " The beloved 
Rosicrucians bought up the whole edition of the monthly, 
and if a new one is printed they will repeat the measure ; for 
it is a part of their policy to make an end of the freedom of 
thought. They will not succeed, for thought is a Phoenix, ris- 
ing from its own ashes, singing its hymns and thundering its 

* This article against secret societies, by Leuschenring, may be 
found in the Berlin Monthly, August, 1786, and created a great sen- 
jsation at the time in all circles of society. 
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curses, however much they may suppress single expressions 
of it. It sits Hke the red cock upon the criminal's roof, and 
they fear it. But thought will conquer, and we, the freemasons 
and brothers of the Order of the Illuminati, shall help it con- 
quer. We freemasons are the soldiers of freedom and enlight- 
enment, and our number is large. All the eminent and gifted 
men in Berlin belong to our order and fight against the men 
of darkness — the Jesuits, the Rosicrucians, the Mystics. We 
call ourselves Illuminati, because we mean to throw light 
upon the darkness of the Rosicrucians and win the light of 
truth from the darkness of deceit. Oh, my friend! it is a 
hard fight that is going on here in Prussia, for the number 
of Rosicrucians and* Jesuits is immeasurable, and the king 
protects and guards them. The number of the Illuminati is 
still small in proportion, and only the kings of mind and sci- 
ence belong to us, but not those of power and money. And 
yet we shall conquer the Jesuits ; we stand as the watchmen 
of Prussia, and our Protestant field-cry is Luther's word, 
'They shall let the word stand.'" 

** Well and bravely spoken, my brave friend ! " cried Har- 
denberg. "Verily, your fire is contagious, your enthusiasm 
is taking possession of me, and I would fain participate in 
your great and glorious struggle. Take me into your order 
and make me, freemason as I already am, one of the Dlumi- 
nati" 

" It shall be done," said Leuschenring. " There is a meet- 
ing of the order to-night, at the house of the chief of the 
order, Nicolai. You can accompany me thither, and I shall 
arrange for your acceptance." 

"Aid then, when I am one of the Illuminati, an avowed 
foe of the Rosicrucians, you will find it advisable for me to 
accept the king's proposition and undertake an official posi- 
tion in Berlin, will you not ? " 

" No, my friend, I cannot advise you to do so. I must not 
give my assent to that plan," said Leuschenring. 

" How so ? You will not have me as a comrade in the fight ? 
You care nothing for my support ? " 

" I do not scorn it, friend ; I would save you for better 
times. You are a great power, and it would be a misfortune 
if you were made lame before the time. But this would hap- 
pen if you came to Berlin now. The Rosicrucians are not 
mighty only, but sly as well. They would soon perceive that 
you are one of their enemies, and would rob you of office and 
power as speedily as they have now offered it to you. They 
would treat you as they have treated me." 
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** How have they treated you ? What can they do to the 
tutor of the crown-prince when Frederick the Great ap- 
pointed you ? " 

Leuschenring smiled and took from his writing-desk an 
unfolded letter, which he handed to Hardenberg. "Read 
this," he said ; *' I received it two hours ago, and it will give 
you my answer." 

Hardenberg read at a glance the few lines written upon the 
paper, and then let it fall again upon the table. 

" Dismissed," he murmured. " They dare already to defy 
the will of the scarcely buried king, and send you your dis- 
missal ! " 

"They go still further," said Leuschenring, wrathfully. 
" Their dismissing me could be borne, but their appointing 
in my place a Rosicrucian is worse than all. General Count 
Briihl is appointed master to the crown-prince." 

"And you will leave Berlin?" asked Hardenberg, quickly. 
" Well, then, my friend, I make you a different proposal. 
You do not wish me to remain here ; then accompany me. 
Go with me to Brunswick, and save your own strength for 
better times ; keep youi'self for the future." 

"No, I shall remain," said Leuschenring, with decision. 
"I shall not gratify the Rosicrucians by leaving my post, but 
shall defend it with my last drop of blood. I shall remain, 
and the Rosicrucians and Jesuits shall always find in me an 
enemy alert and unconquerable, and witli me all the brave 
men will stand to whom God has given the sword of intellect. 
The Rosicrucians will draw days of darkness over Prussia, 
but the Illuminati will fight the darkness and penetrate it. 
The vicious and feeble, those enchained by vice and sensual- 
ity and base love of pleasure, may belong to the Rosicrucians, 
but the strong and dl who live in the light of truth and chas- 
tity and all our youth will stand by the Illuminati and fight 
with us. Oh, my friend ! there will be a long battle of mind 
against mind, for the struggle of youth is endless and cease- 
less. The heavenly power of truth must at length vanquish 
the hellish spirits of falsehood, and finally light will triumph 
over darkness. This is my hope, my behef, and therefore am 
I here in defiance of my friends, the Rosicinicians. The war 
of minds is my delight — it moves, strengthens, refreshes me. 
But when the victory is ours, when the new time begins, when 
we have torn down the old and begin to build up the new, 
then you, my friend, must be the architect undertaking the 
rebuilding of Prussia, with all your powers fresh and un- 
wearied. For the dark times of the Rosicrucians and King 
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Frederick William you are not to be used ; but after them 
come the bright days of the young king, and by his side you 
must always stand as councillor and helpmeet. For, believe 
me, King Frederick William the Second will merely pass over 
Prussia like a thunder-cloud upon the horizon, darkening the 
days of the people. But after him will come sunshine. You 
have come to Berlin now to behold the misfoi-tune of Prussia. 
But I wdll show you something else. I will show you Prus- 
sia's hope and Prussia's future. Come ! " 

He took his friend's arm and led him to the window of the 
ground floor, whence they could see the garden which sur- 
rounded the house. It was a simple little garden ; its path 
strewn wdth gravel, the beds at both sides edged with box- 
wood and filled with common flowers. Between the flower- 
beds, beneath a laden apple-tree, stood a white bench, and 
upon it sat two youths in simple civil dress. One of them 
with a fine figure and handsome face, had turned his large, 
glowing eyes toward heaven ; and to judge from his gestures, 
his raised hands and eager movements, and his loud voice 
which reached the open window, he seemed to be declaiming 
a fiery poem. The other, a tall youth of sixteen years, with 
soft blue eyes, a mild and noble face, and a good-natured 
expression about the mouth, was listening to his fiery com- 
rade vrith an aspect of approval and a gentle smile. 

To this latter youth Leuscheming pointed. " See there 1 " 
he said, " that is the future King of Prussia, Frederick Will- 
iam in. that is to be. You are to help him, to stand by 
him, for he will need you. He will have to harvest what the 
Jesuits and Rosicrucians are now sowing. He will have i;o 
collect bitter fruit. Baron Hardenberg, save for Frederick 
William HI. all your powers, and, therefore, let not the ser- 
vice of Frederick William H. wear you out." 

" So this is the Crown Prince of Prussia," said Harden- 
berg, looking out ; " the lad there with blond hair and a 
timid expression. I wish you had shown me the other, and 
this handsome fellow, with his divine smile and Apollo figure, 
were the future King of Prussia." 

"That is Prince Louis, the present king's brother's son. 
You are right, he is a young Apollo, and the sight of him re- 
joices the heart. If he were the future King of Prussia, he 
would either raise it to heaven or hurl it to hell, for he is a 
genius, and will not stride through life along any ordinary- 
route. No, it is well that it is not he, but his gentle young 
friend there, who will one day wear the crown of Prussia. 
His native simplicity and awkwardnes;;,'liave been exaggerated 
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by his hard, rough training ; he has been taught to look at 
the world from a petty stand-point, to cherish a mesquine 
way of thinking, and everything generous and sensitive they 
have striven to blunt He is timid and has no confidence in 
himself, but he has an excellent understanding and a good 
and honorable heart ; and for a king, that is better than gen- 
ius and a flaming spirit My friend, I do not know how it 
comes, but I love this poor, timid boy, who has had to suffer 
so much in his youth, who has suffered like the children of 
the poor, and never complained. I love the prince who has 
such a warm, loving heart, and still never can find a word 
foj- his sentiment I am sorry for him, for I know that his 
young mind has been darkened by a trouble which he keeps 
hke a holy secret in the depths of his heart, and which I have 
recognized only from stray words of his and single looka It 
is the trouble of a pious and loving son, who would like to 
revere his father and dare not look at him, because he cannot 
beai' the sight of the flaws that mar that father." 

" Poor lad ! " exclaimed Hardenberg, sympathizingly ; " so 
young, and still so rich in experience of the pettiness and 
wretchedness of the world. But it may be better so ; and if 
he has received the baptism of tears and has been anointed 
by sorrow, he may become a king by the grace of God. I 
will do as you say, Leuschenring. I will save myself for the 
future ; and if God grants it so, I will with pleasure devote 
my powers to the young king of the future." 

" God will grant it, my friend ; a joyful presentiment con- 
vinces me of the fact. It may be tlmt I shall not live to see 
the day, and that the storm-wind of the revolution or the trick 
of the Kosicrucians may drive me hence before my time. 
But you will remain, and you vnll one day remember the day 
on which I showed you the young King Frederick William the 
Third and confided him to you. He is the future of Prussia, 
and in the dark times that are now coming there is dire need 
that a man should have a light to which one can look. Keep 
your eye on the Crown Prince of Prussia and his gifted friend. 
Prince Louis Ferdinand." 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTEE L 

SCHILLER m DRESDEN. 

" You lie, I say— you lie ! " exclaimed Schiller, with glow- 
ing cheeks and flashing eyes, striding up and down his little 
room. " This is all slander and libel — miserable, disgraceful 
slander ! " 

The two friends, the young Consistorialrath Komer and 
the publisher Goschen, were stending together in the window- 
niche, looking sorrowfully and sympathizingly upon the poet, 
who was storming up and down, coughing, and darting a 
fiery glance at his friends whenever he passed them. Sud- 
denly he paused and stared at them. 

"Why do you not answer?" he asked, in a loud, angry 
voice. " Why do you let me accuse you both of lying with- 
out so much as trying to defend yourselves ? " 

" Because we wish to give your just anger time to storm 
itself out," said Komer, in his gentle voice. ** We have had, 
with pain to ourselves, to wound you, and it is natural that 
the wound should smart and extort complaint from the suf- 
ferer." 

"And we do. not justify ourselves under your charges 
against us, friend," added Goschen, " because they are not 
justifiable themselves, except as outbursts of anger. Believe 
us, friend, we had wished, indeed, to spare you this hour, but 
our friendship for you was stronger than our pity." 

"Yes, yes, so it goes," exclaimed Schiller, with a bitter 
laugh. " You are pitiless out of friendship ; wound me 
mortally out of pure friendship ; and your friendship shouts 
mercilessly into my face what the bitterest enemy would 
hardly have courage to whisper : * Schiller, you are duped ; 
Schiller, the woman you love is a cold and heartless coquette, 
who does not love you, but is playing with you to get presents 
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out of you, and to be able to say that a poet is in love with 
her/ But I will not believe such good-for-nothing insinua- 
tions. I will not see my love treated as a subject of scorn 
and derision. You shall not have the shameful triumph of 
seeing me abandon the woman whom I love. Yes, you may 
as well know it, you and all the world — I love Marie, I 
love the beautiful, much-admired Friiulein von Amim. My 
thoughts, my wishes, my hopes, centre in her. She is for me 
the ideal of beauty, youth, loveliness. I rejoice in this new 
love, for I know that it will lift me out of the dust and 
wretchedness of the earth, and place me among the im- 
mortals ! " 

" Poor friend ! " sighed Korner. " The immortals, like this 
love, live only in your poetic fancy. Be reasonable, Schil- 
ler ! " 

" Reason ! " he cried, angrily. " No, 'I will not be reason- 
able, for you call it reasonable to attribute to this pure woman 
the most mean and wretched coquetry ! " 

" Now you are going too far, Schiller," said Goschen. " No 
one has said that. No one has blamed the daughter so greatly. 
We only said of her mother that she abuses your love of her 
daughter and will never consent to a real union ; and that, 
though the daughter knows this very well, she yet accepts 
your attentions, although she knows the man whom her 
mother has chosen, and whom she will finally marry without 
resistance. It wad our duty, as your fiiends, to tell you this, 
that you might not longer be deceived and betrayed in all 
your most sacred feelings, and waste your love and confidence, 
and your money, too, upon an unworthy woman." 

" That is it," laughed Schiller, bitterly ; " now you have 
come out with the truth. My money, or rather your money, 
you mean ! You are worried about that wretched Mammon I 
You have advanced me money, and " Don Carlos " is still not 
ready. Now you are afraid my love may prave a distraction, 
draw me away from my work, and so leave the two hundred 
thalers, without interest, lying dead and " 

"Frederick Schiller," interrupted Kdrner, hotly, while 
Goschen turned away, his lips trembling, his eyes filling with 
tears — " Frederick Schiller, you are unjust, and that a friend 
must not be even amid the sharpest pain ! That wretched 
money has nothing to do with the sacrifice which our friend- 
ship makes, and not for its sake have we determined upon 
this painful duty of love — to open the eyes of the blind. You 
know very well that Goschen is a noble and unselfish friend, 
who is proud and glad to help the author of " Don Carlos " 
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in a strait, and who must suffer on seeing how a beloved com- 
rade wastes what the poet has earned." 

" It is true, it is true," exclaimed Schiller. " I am unjust ! 
I blame you instead of reproaching myself alone. Oh, my 
friends, forgive me for the sake of the pain I suffer ! You 
are both happy. Each has all that adorns life and lends it 
charm. You are prosperous, know nothing of anxiety for 
your daily bread, nothing of the torture of living ^one, 
without love, without a being that belongs to you and you 
alone. Each of you has his beloved wife, devoted with every 
fibre of her being to her beloved husband ; you have your 
well-ordered homes, with comfort and plenty, letting you ex- 
ercise hospitality — writing soZue; upon your threshold for every- 
one whom you care to summon to you. But look at me, 
alone and homeless, a wretched beggar, calling nothing on 
earth his own, save the bit of enthusiasm and glow that burns 
in head and heart ; forced to flee to the ideal in order not to 
be crushed under the brutal actuality. Why must I alone 
rise hungry from the laden table of natm-e ? why should the 
stars be for me poor candles, lighting me through the streets 
to my workroom, and the sun an economical means of heat- 
ing, which I have naught to thank for save that it spares me 
coal for my stove ? Let me have my share of the banquet 
that the gods have prepared for us all — let me, too, enjoy the 
golden fniits of the Hesperides. Oh ! friends, have pity 
upon the poor wanderer who has taken his way through life 
with dusty feet and torn breast and now would fain sink 
down upon a green oasis to rest and enjoy celestial refresh- 
ment!" 

He sunk breathless, coughing, down upon a chair, burying 
his face with a despairing gesture in his trembling hands. 
His friends stood looking at him with troubled faces, neither 
daring to interrupt this paroxysm of pain with cheering or 
comforting words. A pause followed, broken only by Schiller's 
loud sighs and incoherent, unintelligible words. Then he 
suddenly sprang up, and as he let his hands fall away from 
his face his expression had wholly changed — no longer twitch- 
ing with pain, red with anger, but pale and defiant, and as 
he shook back the long yellow hair that shaded his brow he 
looked like a lion about to fight an approaching enemy. 

"Enough lamentation and womanish complaint," he said, 
in a harsh, rough voice. *'I will be a man, with strength 
and courage to bear the bitterest and defy the sharpest pain. 
Now repeat all that you have told me. I shall not interrupt 
you. I know you mean it well, and that you wish to apply 
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knife and caustic as the physician does, to keep the wound 
from being mortal Speak, friends — ^repeat it alL'' 

He strode hastily through the little apartment to the win- 
dow, placed himself in front of it with his back to his friends, 
and drummed impatiently with icy fingers upon the panea 

" What shall we repeat to you, Frederick, when it is all 
burning in your head and heart now ? " asked Korner, gently. 
** AVhy should we move the dagger about in your wound and 
tell you once more that your love is not treasured, not appre- 
ciated. The noblest, loveHest princess of this world would 
count herself happy to be the chosen of Schiller, favorite of 
the gods, poet by the grace of God ; and yet this beautiful, 
noble love is abused and exploited by a cold, calculating 
woman — it is turned into tinsel with which to deck herself 
out for richer wooers." 

" Evidence I " commanded Schiller, drumming upon the 
pane until the sash rattled. 

** Evidence in such a case is difficult," said Korner, in a low 
voice. ** It is not easy to prove to him who strides along with 
closed eyes that he is upon the edge of a precipice. We can 
but warn him, beseech him to open his eyes, to see the danger 
which threatens him. We thought it our duty to repeat to you 
what all Dresden knows, what all your friends and acquaint- 
ances are saying, that this Frau von Amim came to Dresden to 
seek a rich parii for her daughter, and has permitted Schiller's 
attentions to that daughter only because the poet's homage 
made the Fraulein more desirable in the eyes of other wooers." 

" A right infernal speculation," said Schiller, with a scornful 
laugh, " but you produce no evidence, and so long as you have 
none, I may well be permitted to doubt. The gossip of our 
good Dresden is worthless, in my mind ; the malicious obser- 
vations and remarks of superficial acquaintances are also quite 
indifferent. But where are the friends who have heard this 
evil fairy-tale, and believing it, have enjoined upon you the 
duty of repeating it ? Name at least one of them." 

"I will name at least one good friend," said Goschen, "and 
that is the sister of my wife." 

Schiller faced about instantly, and his mien was one of hor- 
ror. " Sophie Albrecht ? " he queried — " the noble, tender ar- 
tist at whose house I first saw Marie ? Can she have uttered 
such unworthy suspicions ? " 

** It is she who enjoined upon me the duty of warning you," 
replied Goschen, with a sigh, "precisely because you first 
met Fraulein von Amim at her house. She saw at once, with 
alarm, that Fraulein von Arnim's rare beauty had made a deep 
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impression upon you at that first meeting, and that you after- 
ward plunged blindly into the net which that old spider of a 
speculating mother spread for you. This Frau von Arnim 
has no property — is the widow of a Saxon officer who be- 
queathed her nothing beyond his name and his debts. She 
lives upon a small pension which the king gives her, and has 
got together a couple of thousand dollars among rich relations. 
With this sum she has come to Dresden to begin her specula- 
tion, setting up a house and drawing about her young men of 
wealth, among whom to pick out a rich candidate for the 
hand of her daughter. This is certainly no slander, for Frau 
von Arnim was so incredibly naive as to tell this all to Sophie 
Albrecht, laughing at the odd chance by which the first can- 
didate was a poor poet, and oflfering her daughter all his rank 
and title, but no wealth. When the artist reminded her that 
Friedrich Schiller offered her daughter the highest title, that 
of poet, while his imperishable fame is a diamond coronet in 
itself, the clever woman shrugged her shoulders, and said a 
count's coronet shone far more brilliantly, to her way of think- 
ing, than the most radiant poet's crown, while she had a strong 
fancy for bona fide diamonds. She said, moreover, that she 
had now a prospect of a count's coronet for her daughter, while 
the poet's admiration had actually made the aspirant famous." 

"You are still speaking of the mother, and the mother 
only," said Schiller. " I know the trivial creature, and that 
her heart is like an open purse in which money alone rings. 
I know the creature, and that she would be ready at any mo- 
ment to sell Marie for money and a name. But what have I 
to do with the mother ? T^dk to me of the daughter. It is 
she whom I love, she from whom I hope and expect my whole 
future." 

"Poor friend," sighed Komer, approaching Schiller and 
laying his hand upon the poet's arm. Schiller trembled at 
the touch and the gentle words. 

"Do not pity me, but come out with your accusations. 
Speak out ; what have you to say against Marie von Arnim ? 
Oh ! I hear it already ; you mean that she is like her mother — 
is already infected with the miserable worldly wisdom of the 
old intrigante — that for her too I am but a foil for other 
wooers." 

** It is as you say," affirmed Komer, in a low voice. " The 
worldly wisdom of the intriguing mother has triumphed over 
the daughter's nobler self, and though perhaps her heart may 
suffer, she follows her mother's wretched instructions and 
speculates upon your love." 
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** It is not true — it is a slander ! " shouted Schiller, stamping 
up and down the room with huge strides. " No, no, I do not 
believe you I Say what you will of the mother, but do not 
throw the dirt of such slanders, without evidence, into the 
pure face of the daughter." 

** What evidence do you demand ? '* asked Goschen, with a 
shrug. ** I have repeated to you what Frau von Amim her- 
self told Sophie Albrecht — that she has found a rich suitor for 
her daughter." 

*' In the eyes of the mother ; but who has told you that the 
daughter accepts, that Fraulein Marie participates in this 
shameful intiigue ? " 

*' Whether or not she does so," said KOmer, slowly, " you 
can best convince yourself." 

** How so ? " asked Schiller, shuddering. 

" Has not Friiulein von Amim permitted you to visit her at 
night ? " 

*' Yes, she has done so." 

"But when you see a light in the window of her small 
sleeping-room you are not to come — is it not so ? " 

*' Yes, it is ; and this you can very readily know, seeing that 
I told you of it myself. The signal tells me that there is a 
gathering of their immediate family circle, to which I did, in- 
deed, not yet belong." 

*' You might readily convince yourself how exactly truthful 
Fraulein Maiie is in these statements. You intend to visit 
her this evening ? " 

" Yes, I shall go to her," exclaimed Schiller, joyfully. " I 
shall kneel down before her and do penance for the great 
wrong which has been done her." 

" I do not believe that she will receive you to-night," said 
Korner, softly. " The so-called family circle assembles again, 
and you will doubtless find the light in the window." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

** Because I happen to have spoken to several officers, to-day, 
who have been invited for this evening by Frau von Amim. 
They asked me whether you would not finally be there, and 
expressed regret that, as Frau von Arnim told them, your 
shyness and dislike of meeting new people made it impossible 
for you to be present. Of course, I disputed this, explaining 
that Frau von Arnim was jesting ; but they insisted upon it 
that Frau von Amim had repeatedly assured them that Schiller 
disliked meeting new acquaintances and avoided all large com* 
panies. If this were not the case, said the young gentlemen, 
Schiller would surely be present to-night at the soirie dans* 
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ante^ unless, indeed, the presence of Count von Kuhnheim 
"were disagreeable." 

Schiller started slightly, and his brow clouded. " Who is 
Count von Kuhnheim ? " 

" I asked the same question, and the young officer repHed 
that he is a young nobleman from Prussia, who meant to stay 
in Dresden a few days on his way to TopHtz baths, but made 
Fraulein von Amim's acquaintance, and was so charmed that 
he has stayed several weeks in Dresden, and is a daily visitor 
at Frau von Arnim's." 

" And she has never mentioned him to me ! " said Schiller, 
his Hps trembling as he spoke, and gi*eat beads of cold sweat 
standing upon his brow. 

**No, she has said nothing about it to you," repeated K5r- 
ner. " And this evening Count von Kuhnheim will be pres- 
ent again, while for you the light will stand in the window, 
to tell you that the sacred and impenetrable family circle is 
assembled again about the young Fraulein and her mother." 

" If it were true ! Oh ! my God, if it were true I " ex- 
claimed Schiller, with a confused look in his eyes, and cough- 
ing sharply. "If this beautiful, angel-like being really had 
the cruel courage to abuse my poor, confiding heart " 

He had not the courage to utter the rest of the sentence, 
before which his whole soul shuddered. With a deep sigh he 
covered his face with his hands and stood motionless. His 
friends did not break the silence, for they knew the poet's im- 
pressionable temperament, and that after he had wept and 
lamented he would again be the brave man, looking like 
Perseus at the Medusa head, meeting each new torture with 
calm brow, and ready to take up at any moment the fight 
against evil in any form. And but a brief time elapsed be- 
fore Schiller had regained his composure, and, letting fall 
his hands, threw his head proudly back, shaking his golden 
mane resentfully. 

" You are right — I must be certain," he said. " I will see 
whether the light is really in the window to-night." 

He looked at the large silver watch which, a gift from his 
father, old-fashioned in form, and worn upon a simple hair- 
chain, ill-suited the wooer of Fraulein von Amim." 

"It is eight o'clock," he said. "The hour either for my 
destruction or my deliverance. Go, my friends — go ; I will 
dress, and then " 

"But will you not permit us to accompany you to the 
house ? " pleaded Kdrner. " Will you not let your friends 
stay with you to comfort you when the sorrowful certainty 
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comes? Or to see your triumph, if, as I wish with my whole 
soul may be the case, we have been falsely instructed?" 

Schiller shook his head. " No," he said, solemnly. " There 
are great moments in life in which a man can conquer evil 
demons only if he takes up the battle vdth them in solitude. 
Such a moment has come for me now, let me meet it alona 
Go, my friends I " 



CHAPTER n 
GILDED POVERTY. 



The chandelier was lighted in the great reception-room, 
the servant employed for the occasion was in the adjoining 
room engaged in lighting the candles upon the plated cande* 
labra, while a second servant was placing the cups in order 
and throwing a spoon into each saucer, with rattling haste. 
But he paused, and turned toward an elderly lady who was 
engaged in cutting a cake of moderate size into the thinnest 
possible slices. 

"Gracious lady," he said, respectfully, "we need ten more 
teaspoons. Will you kindly give them to me." 

" True," she said. " I have given you only the dozen that 
we have in daily use, and must b.ring the others from the 
chest." 

"Gracious lady," said the second servant at this point, 
" there are not enough candles. Each of the candelabra re- 
quires six, and I have but six altogether." 

" Then you must cut them in two," responded the lady, 
who was engaged in counting her slices of cake, to see wheth- 
er she had enough. " Thii*ty-three," she murmured. "I 
think that must be enough • we are twenty altogether, and 
there must be some among the number who wiU not take 
cake even once. This will leave a fair share for to-morrow, 
and we can invite Schiller to coflfee." 

At that moment there appeared at a side door a maid, with 
a flushed face and somewhat dirty dress, one comer of her 
very grimy apron being lifted in her hand. 

" Gracious lady," she said, " I went to the grocer for but- 
ter and sugar, but he would not give me any." 

" Would not give you any ! " repeated Frau von Amim. 
" What does this mean ? I do not understand you ! " 

" Gracious lady," continued the cook, with downcast eyes 
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jttid speaking in a whisper, "the grocer says he will not 
furnish any more goods until his bill has been paid." 

" He is a shameless creature," exclaimed Frau von Arnim, 
wrathfully, " and you are under no circumstances to go back 
to him for anything, Lisette. I shall pay the man to-morrow 
morning early, but my custom he loses forever. Gk) to the 
new man at the corner of the old market, and tell him that 
his wares have been so strongly recommended to me that I 
shall deal with him in future. Let him open a book, and I 
will settle with him at the end of the month." 

** Gracious lady," said the cook, ** would it not be well to 
run to the game-dealer in the Wilsdrusser G^asse and buy an- 
other duck ; for, your grace, it is utterly impossible to make 
one duck answer ? " 

" But, Lisette," replied the gracious lady, angrily, " what 
stupid stuff is this? When we spoke of the supper, you 
said yourself that with one duck we should have plenty." 

** Yes, gracious lady, but then we were speaking of twelve 
persons, and now there are twenty coming." 

" But that makes no difference, Lisette. "What is enough 
for twelve is enough for twenty, and it is not at all neces- 
sary that they should eat their fill. I was at a supper re- 
cently where there were twenty-two persons, and we had but 
one duck, and after it a cake. Everything depends upon the 
carving, and I warn you, Leonhardt, that you must sharpen 
your carving-knives to the utmost, and cut the thinnest and 
daintiest slices possible. There is nothing more vulgar than 
offering great, coarse, thick pieces of roast. It looks as 
though one were not in distinguished company, but in an eat- 
ing-house, where everyone goes in because he is himgry." 

*'But, gracious lady, you know what I can accomplish in 
that direction," said the old servant, with a grin. "You have 
often put me on my mette. Without boasting, I can say that 
I know how to do the apparently impossible. For instance, 
yesterday I was waiting for the Dowager Countess von Vor- 
sen. There were twenty-four guests, and the roast was a 
single hare. But I carved it into pieces that it was a pleas- 
ure to see. There was some left over, so that the countess 
thought she might invite a small company to-day, and paid 
me two groschen extra out of sheer gratitude." 

"Carve so that I have half my duck left," said the gracious 
lady with dignity, " and I, too, will give you two groschen be- 
yond your usual wages." 

The servant bowed, muttered something unintelligible, and 
turned to the table which had been made to serve as a buffet, 
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and where the younger waiter was folding the napkiusL "Here 
are three bottles of white wine, gracious ladj," said Leon- 
hard t, reflectively. " I fear very much that it will not go around 
twice, even if I only half fill the glasses." 

** I have no more of that sort, unfortunately," said the gra- 
cious lady with dignity, " and it will therefore be better to 
take a lighter sort, of which I have several in the store-room. 
I will bring the other sort at once." 

She seized the three bottles and disappeared. "Do you 
know what the gracious lady is doing now ? " asked the expe- 
rienced waiter, Leonhardt, with a grin, as he danced about on 
tiptoe in his patent-leather shoes. " Bringing other vnne," re- 
plied the younger, busily forming a swan's neck of a comer of 
a napkin. "Bringing other wine," grinned Leonhardt, con- 
temptuously ; " that is to say, she goes into the store-room, 
takes a jug of water, a funnel, and an empty bottle, shuts 
the door, and when she reappears she has four full bottles, and 
the jug alone is empty." 

The younger waiter looked up horrified, not even noticing 
that his swan's neck fell together to a mere ordinary napkin. 
" You do not mean to say, Herr Leonhardt, that the gracious 
lady thins her wine with water ? " 

" Young man, that is not called thinning, but merely bap- 
tizing or christening. Note this, my successor." 

" Your successor ! Why your successor ? " asked the younger 
man, eagerly, while he pushed a roll under the melon which 
he had just made of a napkin. "Do you mean to retire, and 
hand over your customers to me ? " 

" Such customers as these, most willingly," grumbled the 
elder ; " that is, after I have got my money, and when the gra- 
cious lady has paid me the last farthing." 

" Does she owe you money ? " asked the younger, faintly. 

" Owe me ? Ever since I have been waiting at her com- 
panies, " exclaimed Leonhardt, emphatically — "owes me for 
four dinners and eight soirees. She promised each time, and 
never once kept her word, and I should long ago have stopped 
coming if I did not know that my money would be wholly lost 
then. This way I get a couple of groschen installment every 
time, at least. To-day," he continued, jeeringly, " she promised 
me two groschen extra. Promised, yes ; but paid, word kept ! 
I know very well what all this is aimed at The gracious lady 
wishes to get rid of me, and so I am to be supplanted by de- 
grees, and by you. To-day we are to serve together, and the 
next time she drums up a company of suitors you alone will 
be engaged, and therefore it is that I call you my successor. 
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I hope you will learn by my example, for it is dreadful to 
have to say that I stand before you an example of the way in 
which the gracious lady swindles a generous wage-servant out 
of his hard-earned wages. But patience, patience ! I shall not 
leave the battle-field of my great deeds here in this house 
without at least revenging myself. If the gracious lady does 
not pay me what she owes me this evening, as I shall beg her 
to do, I shall take a double, a fearful revenge. Before the 
company assembles, I shall be so awkward as to fall and break 
all four bottles of christened wine — before the company assem- 
bles, because if I should do it afterward they would hear the 
glass rattle and know that there had been wine, but if I do it 
before, no mortal will believe that I have broken them." 

** That is fine, very fine," grinned the younger. ** I shall re- 
member that." 

" I told you, my successor, I am a living example," explained 
Leonhardt, with dignity ; " of me you may learn how people 
suffer and how they revenge themselves." 

"You spoke of a twofold revenge. What is the second 
one?" 

" The second revenge shall consist in my management of 
the duck. In spite of the promised two groschen — heed well 
the words of your unfortunate living example — in spite of the 
promised two groschen, I shall not save half of the duck, from 
whose legs I could see that it is aged grandmother of its 
family. I shall not cut her up into small pieces, but into 
such coarse chunks that it will not go round once, and when 
I reach the gracious lady, there will be only the neck left in 
the dish. Note this, too, for future occasions, my successor. 
I will now go to her for a debate before the battle.' If she 
declines my terms of peace, you will know from the crashing 
consequences, and you will know how a waiter defends his 
honor. Now I will go, my successor, and, I repeat it for the 
last time, I am a living example." 

And with a pompous nod of his frizzed and powdered head, 
the waiter disappeared. The gracious lady was found, as 
Leonhardt had prophesied, in the store-room, the door of 
which she had closed behind her. The living example smiled 
triumphantly and bent his long forefinger to form a knocker, 
using it in a modest manner upon the door. 

"What is it?" asked the lady's voice within; "who is 
knocking ? " 

" It is only I, gracious lady, and I wished to ask you for the 
four bottles." 

"At once," responded the voice, and Leonhardt, with hia 
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ear at the key-hole, heard distinctly the noise of water flowing 
through a funnel Then, when all was still, the hving exam- 
ple sprang back from the door most speedily. It opened, and 
iVau von Amim looked out " Come," she said, ** take the 
wine ; there it stands." 

Leonhardt tripped up the steps, entered the store-room^ and 
took from the table all four bottles, two in each hand. 

'* Now, gracious lady," he said, bowing low and slowly wav- 
ing his arms with the bottles, like a juggler getting into posi- 
tion before executing a masterpiece, "now, gracious lady,, 
please give me your attention for a few moments." 

The gracious lady nodded proudly. " Speak, Leonhardt," 
she said, " but make it brief, for the company will soon begin 
to assemble." 

The younger waiter was still engaged in ordering the bu£fet, 
and as he pUed the plates and arranged the knives and forks, 
he reflected sorrowfully how dangerous it is to be exposed to 
the mercy of accident as a waiter is, and weighed and pon- 
dered the bitter teachings of his living example. Suddenly 
the silence was broken by a loud, prolonged clatter and the 
sound of pouring liquids and crashing glass. The younger 
waiter started in alarm, and turned his head toward the 
door. He heard distinctly the loud scolding voice of the 
most gracious lady and the submissive apology of the living 
example. 

"Ah! " murmured the junior, with a grin of delight, "he 
has executed his first revenge — ^he has smashed her bottles of 
wine. It follows," he added, in a saddened tone, " that the 
gracious lady has not paid him and will probably not pay me 
either. That is very bad, for I bought a pair of white cotton 
gloves especially for this occasion." 

No, the gracious lady had not paid — ^had, as usual, comforted 
Leonhardt with promises for the next day, and he had begun 
his revenge with unspeakable delight ; he was now gathering 
up from the kitchen-floor the broken fragments, and letting 
the stream of abuse which the gracious lady poured over him 
from the door of the store-room flow by imdisturbed. 

" What shall I do now ? " asked the ^acious lady, finally, 
" I cannot possibly give a supper without wine." 

Leonhardt had finished collecting the fragments, and arose. 
" Most gracious lady," he said, with respectful manner, ** I re- 
gret extremely this accident which has befallen me, and beg 
you most humbly to keep the price of the four bottles of wine 
when you give me my money for the four dinners and eight 
Boiroes, not coimting this of to-day." 
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"Of course, I shall do so," exclaimed the gracious lady, 
" but that does not mend matters for to-night." 

" I venture to make one proposition," said the living exam- 
ple in the sweetest of tones. " The gracious lady took three 
bottles of strong wine away a few moments ago, and gave me 
four bottles of lighter wine instead. As I had the misfortune 
to break these four, how would it do to go back to the origi- 
nal three bottles ? As I pour out the wine in the adjoining 
room I might christen it a little, by pouring a trifle of water 
into each glass first. Do you think that would answer, gra- 
cious lady ? " 

She replied with one annihilating glance, which the liv- 
ing example noted with a calm smile, and then, as he stepped 
respectfully aside, she descended the store-room steps and 
swept past him. 



CHAPTEE m. 
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With flashing eyes and flushed cheeks, the gracious lady 
swept forward, not to the salon, but to the room adjoining it. 

It was a simple, undecorated sleeping-room, with two un- 
curtained beds along the wall, a simple toilet-table near the 
single window, which, looking out upon a narrow side alley, 
admitted but meagre light into the long, narrow room. In 
front of the toilet-table, upon which burned a single lamp, 
there was seated a young gii-1 of remarkable beauty — the 
exquisite, small, oval head of a Venus, the tall, slender, noble, 
chaste figure of a Juno. Her dark-brown hair was arranged, 
according to the fashion of the time, in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of small curls, bound together by a slender gold band 
around the head, meeting upon the brow in the form of 
snakes* heads. Her large blue eyes, wondrous in contrast with 
her dark hair, were fastened upon the looking-glass, and upon 
her beautiful lips there was a sad smile as she surveyed the 
image of her own figure in the glass — the fair, rosy face, the 
full, dazzlingly white shoulders and arms, and the slender, 
delicate waist, set off to the best advantage by a closely fitting 
blue silk dress. She wore no ornament beyond the gold 
band in her hair. 

Marie von Arnim neither heard the opening of the door 
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nor the entrance of the gracious lady, so absorbed was she in 
her painful revery, and only when her mother stood close 
beside her did she arouse with a start. 

" What is it, most gracious mamma?" she asked, quickly. 
" Are there guests come already ? Shall I come ? " 

She was about to rise as she asked the question, but her 
mother pressed her back into her chair. 

** Stay, Marie, there is no one there yet ; Lisette will an- 
nounce to us each arrival I must speak a word or two with 
you." 

The girl sighed, folded her hands in her lap, and let her 
head sink resignedly upon her bosom. 

"I have a presentiment, mamma, of what you are about to 
say," she whispered. 

"I do not doubt that you have a presentiment, and it is 
painful, too," said the gracious lady, depositing her corpulent 
self in a chair. "I must speak to you of our future and your 
duties. We cannot go on in this manner. I cannot endure 
this existence, with its silver-plated poverty. I will not longer 
be subjected to the humiliations which the shoemaker, tailor, 
grocer, and work-people, and all the rest of the wretched 
creatures, heap upon me because they expect me to fail to 
pay them a couple of groschen. I have been imder the lash 
this whole day, and I could cry out for sheer vexation." 

"Poor mammal" sighed Marie. "Ah, why did we not 
stay in our quiet little Pillnitz, where we were so comfort- 
able, where our modest means sufficed, and we did not need 
constantly to gild our poverty ? " 

" For the hundredth and thousandth time I will tell you 
why we did not stay," grumbled her mother. " I came with 
you from Pillnitz to Ih-esden, because in Pillnitz there is no 
society beyond the tax-gatherer, the lame old officers, a few 
gray-haired court-officials, but not one young man, and, least 
of all, one with means to marry you." 

" For me, mamma ! Did I ever long to be married ? " 

"Perhaps not; but you are a silly, ignorant, little enthusi- 
ast, and I have longed for it because I have recognized the 
necessity that you should make a suitable and wealthy 
match." 

" K you had recognized that necessity, mamma, it was cruel 
of you," exclaimed Marie, "to cultivate any other than 
wealthy men. If we are really only a marriage-agency, we 
ought not to have let anyone write his name upon our lists 
who did not possess full qualifications." 

" I see you are growing thoroughly sarcastic and bitter/' 
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said the most gracious one, with a shrug. "You have prof- 
ited by your contact with Schiller." 

At that name Marie started painfully, and sighed deeply. 
" You do well to mention the name of that noble man in 
the very hour when I am about to hoodwink and deceive 
him again." 

The most gracious lady shrugged her shoulders. " Leave 
these scruples, Marie. Monsieur Schiller is a right good and 
agreeable man, and may be a great i)oet besides, but a mar- 
rying man he is not ; he can scarcely earn enough to keep 
soul and body together, and dress himself most wretchedly. 
How he did look when he called upon us yesterday. You 
must admit that it is impossible to introduce him into a re- 
spectable company in that wretchedly untidy costume." 

"He did not look differently when we first met him at 
Frau Albrecht's, and yet you invited him then to visit us. 
Yes, mother, it is you who have brought him to the house, 
and cultivated the attentions of Schiller." 

"And I do not repent of so doing," said Frau von Arnim, 
quietly. "Herr Bath Schiller is a distinguished man, and a 
famous one, and acquaintance with him is as great a card 
as a medal of honor. It proves to the world that one is 
clever and talented. Believe me, this acquaintance with 
Schiller here has been extraordinarily useful for our social 
position, directing universal attention toward us, and espe- 
cially to your beauty and youth. The most distinguished cav- 
aliers think it an honor now to come to our house. And," 
continued Frau von Arnim, " everyone of them would like to 
have the honor of winning you away from him, carrying off 
the adored object of the great poet. You have a great many 
suitors, Marie, and you have Schiller's acquaintance to thank 
for most of them." 

" But it is blasphemy, it is a crime ! " exclaimed Marie, 
bursting into tears. 

"Why so?" laughed Frau von Arnim. "He has had to 
serve us as bait for goldfish, and I do not see any crime in 
that. Why is the clever man so stupid as to fall in love 
with you, when he surely must know that a union is utterly 
out of the question ? " 

"Why out of the question?" asked Marie, impatiently, 
drying her tears and looking with angry defiance into her 
mother's comfortably smiling face. 

"Why, impossible? Because you are of too good and 
distinguished a family to marry a man of civil rank without 
title or family." 
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"Mother, Friedrich Schiller*s rank and standing la higher 
and more brilliant than that of all the ministers and counts 
together. In this holy German empire there are hundreds 
of princes, counts, and ministers, but only one poet Schiller. 
The woman will be happy and highly revered by all Germany 
who some day wears the name of Friedrich Schiller." 

** I have no objection," said Frau von Amim, contemptu- 
ously. " But one thing is certain, that woman you will not be." 

«* Why not?" asked Marie, blushing. "Why, if Schiller 
really loves me, and seeks my hand. Because he is not rich ? 
He has millions in his mind, and will one day coin them. 
But until then I can limit my needs. My requirements are 
moderate, and you know very well, mother, that I can live 
upon almost nothing. Let me be happy in my own way, for 
I will tell you the whole truth, mother. I love Friedrich 
Schiller, and if he wishes me to be his wife, I shall be the 
happiest woman upon God*s earth." 

"Nonsense," replied her mother with a shrug. "Such 
phrases have no weight whatever with me. You will kindly 
set about banishing this ridiculous affection from your 
mind, and marry the noble and distinguished man whom I 
have chosen for you." 

"Mother," exclaimed Marie, wringing her hands, "mother, 
be not so cruel, have mercy upon me. Do not require me to 
destroy the whole happiness of my life; for I tell you I 
shall never be happy save at Schiller's side." 

"Why should you be happy?" asked her mother, coldly. 
"What right have you beyond other beings to be happy? 
Do you suppose I am happy ? I never was and never assumed 
that I had any claim to be happy. Life is a hard nut, and 
we all break our teeth trying to crack it, and when by chance 
we succeed, it is only to find the nut hollow. The question 
is not at all whether any given person is happy, but only 
whether he does his duty. It is my duty to do for you what 
your father would have done for you and your brother. 
Your father died when you were both mere little children, 
and, of course, we could not live upon the wretched pension 
of a lieutenant's widow. But I could not let you starve. I 
had to give you an education suitable to your rank in life and 
fit you to assume the position suiting your birth. I never 
paused for a moment to reflect that I was then young and 
might have married a second time advantageously. I re- 
nounced all such plans for your sake, sold my superb trous- 
seau, and withdrew to the stupid and wearisome little town of 
Pillnitz to live for the sole task of educating my children." 
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"I know it," said Marie, kissing Frau von Arnim's hand. 
" You have indeed lived for your children, with self-denial and 
self-conquest, and we owe you everything." 

" Unfortunately it is not much, as yet," exclaimed the gra- 
cious lady. " Your brother is a poverty-stricken second-lieu- 
tenant, unable to live upon his pay, and you are a wretched 
noble Friiulein, who must either turn governess or make a 
rich marriage ; for my means are now wholly at an end. I 
have gradually sold the last of my silver, jewels, and laces ; my 
last ornament, a necklace which my mother bequeathed to 
me, I have parted with to enable us to spend this one year in 
Dresden. But the year is coming to an end, and my money 
still more so, and we cannot hold out one day beyond four 
weeks. Then the artistic edifice of our social position will 
collapse and everything go to pieces. You will have to earn 
your daily bread, your poor brother will half starve, and I 
shall probably be arrested for debt, for all my well-matured 
plans having been frustrated. I shall have nothing where- 
with to meet my creditors. This will all be your work, you 
will be to blame for the whole of it." 

" Oh ! my God, have mercy upon me," sighed Marie. 
" Show me some way out of this torture." 

" The way out is 'governess or countess,' " said Frau von Ar- 
nim, calmly. " In your crazy young brain you will still believe 
that there is a third possibility, in the marriage with Herr 
Rath Schiller. But I shall never consent to such a mesalliance, 
for a mesalliance is excusable only when it is gilded with ex- 
traordinary riches. But Rath Schiller is poor, and will be so 
all his life, for he is an idealist and no practical man, and I 
should be glad to know what advantage I should have from 
the poet Schiller as my son-in-law. Can he reimburse me all 
that I have sacrified ? Can he replace my silver, my diamonds, 
my trousseau ? You know very well that he cannot. But it 
is my sacred and inviolable duty to reimburse myself for the 
sacrifice which I have made for you, and to secure myself a 
comfortable support for my old age. You will marry rich 
Count Kuhnheim, you will encourage him to offer you his 
hand, and you will accept him ! I command it I " 

*'But, mother, it is impossible ! " exclaimed Marie, in utter 
despair. " I do not love the Count and I cannot marry him. 
Mercy, mother, have mercy upon me ! " She sank upon her 
knees and raised her hands beseechingly to her mother's face. 
" I repeat it, mother, I love Friedrich Schiller ! " 

'* I have no objection," repeated the gracious lady, disdain- 
fully. "Love Friedrich SchUler, but marry Count Kuhnheimu 
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No woman ever marries the object of her first love. You will 
merely share the universal lot of women, you will renounce 
your first love and make a reasonable marriage. But I will 
comfort you so far. Such marriages are usually much happier 
than these marriages d'amour without money, for the warm- 
est love of the heart dies out when the stomach is empty, and 
the sorest lovelomness gradually recovers when it is taken 
daily to drive in a four-in-hand. Drive in your own carriage 
and give me a seat in it, for I am weary of walking my whole 
life over the sharp stones of the highway. Marie, I beg of 
you, my child, take pity upon your poor mother, who has 
endured so much privation and suffering. Have pity upon 
your poor brother, whose whole career is blighted if we can 
furnish him no support and assistance. He would be com- 
pelled to resign from the army and take some position, such as 
a lawyer 8 clerk, to maintain himself. Marie, dear Marie, I 
entreat you to have mercy upon your dear, poor brother, and 
your unfortunate old mother. Our lives are in your hand ! " 

Marie did not reply. She continued to kneel, her face 
buried in her hands, and weeping bitterly. Her mother looked 
down at her with no touch of sympathy or pity in her broad, 
puffy face, and small gray eyes. 

** Be reasonable, Marie," she said, after a pause, " let your 
happiness be of less importance to you than that of your 
mother and brother. It is but a momentary caprice of your 
heart. Renounce these dreams and seek in the good fortune 
of your family your own good fortune." 

" Let it be so. I will renounce it," exclaimed Marie, slowly 
rising. " I will sacrifice my own happiness for you and my 
brother, but upon one condition." 

"What is that?" 

" That all these intrigues and manipulations with which you 
have been holding Schiller fast shall come to an end, and that 
he may hear the whole truth. There shall be no more signals 
to tell him that he must not come, while he is nevertheless 
permitted to hope that his wooing is acceptable. He shall 
know that it is rejected, and then if he does not scorn to come 
to us our door shall ever be open to him, and the light in my 
window shall never again warn him off This is my sole 
condition. If you accept it, I am ready to assume my mask 
again and play the role which your command and our pov- 
erty impose upon me." 

** Very welL I accept it," replied Frau von Amim with a 
black frown. " But I warn you that it is veiy questionable. 
Schiller is passionate, excitable, and has no fine aristocratic 
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training or culture. If, for instance, he should come this 
evening there might readily be a most disagreeable scene, and 
he would doubtless reproach us both without the slightest 
consideration of possible hearers/* 

"He is justified in the bitterest reproaches," sighed Marie, 
" and I am determined to endure his wrath rather than de- 
ceive him further." 

"But I am not," said the gracious lady, "and all such 
scbies dramaliques are a nuisance to me. But you will have 
it so, you make it a condition, and I must accept ii But do 
be clever and sensible, and get Count Kuhnheim to declare 
himself to-day, if possible, so that Schiller may learn of the 
engagement as un fait accompli." 

"I shall manage it so," said Marie, with a smile at once 
proud and sorrowful. ** Have no care on that score ; the 
beautiful dream is at an end, and I am wide awake. It is a 
sorrowful awakening, and I shall long weep over it. But my 
tears shall be no reproach for you, and though I may be un- 
happy I shall never say that you are the cause of my misfor- 
tunes God has willed it so, and this must be consolation for 
me. I submit to his will." 

" And you do well, and will one day thank me for keeping 
you from the misfortune of being the wife of a poor German 
poet. Now, come, my dear daughter, let all strife between 
us be at an end, and give me a kiss to seal the compact." 

But Marie, instead of throwing herself into her mother's 
open arms, stepped back 

" No," she said, "I cannot kiss you now, for we could only 
exchange a Judas kiss. We have together sold the Saviour 
for the shameful sake of mammon ! " 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Frau von Amim, with a forced laugh, 
"in your devotion you call Herr Schiller the Saviour ? " 

" No, not Schiller, though he has been one to me. A true 
actual saviour is love — strong, veritable love — and we have both 
been traitorous Judases toward this love. Let us say no 
more about it. You see I have made up my mind. Come, 
give me your hand, mamma, let us go into the salon and re- 
ceive our guests ; but first I shall extinguish the light here." 

" Yes ; or rather I will carry the light into the kitchen, 
where a little further illumination will do no harm." She 
took the light from the toilet-table. " Come, daughter," she 
said, " go into the salon and receive our guests. I will go to 
the kitchen to see whether all is in order." 

They left the bedroom, Marie to go into the salon, the 
gracious lady to see in the kitchen whether the new grocer 
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\m{ sent the gooda He had really done so, and the gracious 
lady's face glowed at the news, for a heavy load of anxiety 
was thus removed from her mind. She could now send to 
him for several bottles of wine, and thus secure the complete- 
ness of her soiree. She quickly gave the last few necessary 
orders, and then carried back the hght to the sleeping-room. 

*'Ho must not come to-night," she said. "It might de- 
biroy the whole plan, for Marie is always like one trani^ormed 
when she is in his presence, and Count Kuhnheim would 
siKHHlily see that she does not love him. No, Schiller must 
not come, and I shall signal to him. One day, when Marie is 
CouutesH Kuhnheim, she will thank me for not keeping my 
'promise to-nighi" 

The gracious lady hastened to place the light in the win- 
dow ledge. Strange, just at that moment there resounded in 
the narrow alley a loud laugh, which oppressed even the not 
very sensitive heart [of the gracious lady herself, for it was a 
hard, contemptuous laugh, like a jeer and a threat in one. 

But the gracious lady forgot her unpleasant sensations, for 
she entered the salon to receive her guests, who came in rapid 
succession. Frau von Amim received each one with her 
stereotyped smile and empty phrasa She led the few old 
ladies whom she had invited into the boudoir near the salon, 
and brought a lame major to play whist with them. Then, 
when the old ladies were harmlessly engaged and their vicious 
tongues silenced for all that was passing in the salon, she re- 
turned to show the young cavaliers who now filled it the 
smilingly agreeable face of a lady ready to become a tender 
and devoted mother-in-law. Some ladies had been invited for 
the sake of decorum, ladies with unattractive faces, wretched 
toilets, ladies whom we call friends, but who are in reality 
foils. They were lightning-rods designed for the young sec- 
ond lieutenants, who found themselves obliged to be content 
with their conversation, while the higher officers and wealthy 
cavaliers assembled in a thick circle around the goddess to 
whom all did homage, Marie von Arnim. 

She was once more the glowing, dazzling beauty, vdth a 
fresh rosy face, her blue eyes shining and giving no hint of the 
tears now forced back to her heart. A smile wreathed her 
rosy lips, and merry jests darted from the same mouth which 
a few moments before had been moaning in torment. Count 
Erhard von Kuhnheim was charmed, bewitched by her grace, 
her beauty ; his glowing looks were fixed upon her exquisite 
face, and the homage she received from all sides was but flat- 
tering tribute to the lady whom he had chosen, and had now 
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determined to make his bride. It was agreeable to see the 
future Countess thus adored. He would have been proud to 
see the whole world at her feet, for then the greater his tri- 
umph in seeing himself preferred to all the rest. He gazed 
with pride at the circle of cavaliers, and decided to offer him- 
self that night, and be able to announce to the bewildered 
rivals, " The beautiful Marie von Arnim is mine ! She is my 
fiancee ! " Oh ! it should be a triumph ! But what a pity that 
one was absent, the very one whom Count Kuhnheim thought 
it the greatest honor of all to distance. 

** My Fnlulein," he said joyously, interrupting the conversa- 
tion which Marie was carrying on with some cavaliers, "Frau- 
lein, you promised to make us acquainted with your protege, 
Schiller. Will he come this evening ? " 

The smile died away upon her lips, the glow in her eyes 
went out, she looked about her as if in search of help. But 
she met her mother's warning stare, and felt that there was 
no escape left. 

" I fear Herr Schiller will scarcely come," said the mother, 
with her comfortable smile. 

"No, he will not come," said Marie mechanically, and from 
all sides there resounded expressions of regret, praises of the 
genius of the poet whom all admired, and whose last compo- 
sitions they cfdled bewitching — charming. 

" It is really too bad that you never could introduce him," 
said Count von Kuhnheim, with a benevolent expression to 
the beauty ; and she forced herself to say, with a faint smile, 
** Yes, it is really too bad." 

** Why does he never come ?" asked several cavaliers of the 
Frau von Arnim. "Say, gracious lady, why does Eath Schil- 
ler come only when you are alone, and he is sure of meeting 
no company here ? " 

"Heavens ! " exclaimed the lady, with a smile, " he is so shy, 
he is like an owl before the light. We have had to give him 
a solemn promise that we receive no one whatsoever when he 
comes to us, and that, when we have friends with us, we will 
either notify him in time, or place a signal for him." 

" And do you really do so, gracious lady ? " inquired Count 
von Arnim. 

" We do, indeed," replied Marie, softly. 

" And may we ask what the signal is, which announces to 
the man-hating Schiller that other children of men have ap- 
proached his goddess ? " 

"Oh! it is no secret," replied Frau von Arnim, quickly. 
** I will tell you, Herr Count. The signal is a light in the 
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window of the (Irossiug-room. When he sees it, he turns 
his back upon the house." 

"Then he comes when there is no light?" said Count 
Kuhnheim, quickly. 

**Ye8, certainly," laughed the gracious lady, "then he 
comes." 

**Tlien, if there were no light in the window, he would 
come to-night ? " 

" Assuredly, for he always vows that he lives, and thinks, 
and composes only in sight of Marie. Assuredly, he would 
have come, if we had not signalled." 

" But," exclaimed Marie, angrily, " you are mistaken mam- 
ma, for we have not signalled to-day." 

" Not signalled. Then you have tacitly invited him, and 
he has not come ? " persisted Count Kuhnheim. 

"No, no, Count Kuhnheim," exclaimed Frau von Amim, 
eagerly ; " he has stayed away because we have signalled to 
him." 

" Not at all, most gracious lady ; you signalled, and still he 
has come," said a calm voice behind her. 

" Schiller ! " exclaimed Marie, turning pale, and neverthe- 
less smiUng and her eyes beaming. She wished to hasten 
forward to meet him, extending her hand to him, but the 
gracious lady had already intruded her corpulent frame be- 
tween Marie and the poet, and was staring at him with a 
threatening look of defiance, as though throwing down the 
gauntlet to a foe. 

"Heartily welcome, Herr Rath Schiller,'* she piped, in a 
flute-like voice. " You do us great honor, and we are proud 
and glad to see you at last in company. All these gentlemen 
will be rejoiced to make your acquaintance, for, just as you en- 
tered, they were all speaking of you, and expressing regret 
that you were not present." 

"I know it,*' interrupted Schiller, whose face was white as 
marble and his voice shaking, " I know it. I heard it all, 
for I have been standing in the door-way a long time, but you 
were engaged in such animated conversation that no one ob- 
served me, and I could therefore hear and see everything." 

" Then you will have heard, too, Herr Rath, how eagerly 
we all desire to make your acquaintance. I am happy that 
my wish is at last fulfilled, and take the liberty of introducing 
myself. I am Count von Kuhnheim." 

But Schiller seemed not to see the count's extended hand. 
He only bowed coldly, and his eyes rested upon Marie, who 
had retreated and was standing, with palpitating heart, in a 
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window-niche. "What a look it was that he fastened upon 
her — wrathful, reproachful, contemptuous. But he was silent, 
and when he turned from her he raised his head the more 
proudly, and a contemptuous smile contracted his narrow, 
compressed lips. With this smile he turned to the cavaliers, 
greeting them with a proud bow — like a king receiving the 
homage of his subjects. 

" You wished to see me, gentlemen,'* he said ; " here I am. 
After the conversation which, much against my will, I have 
just overheard, I thought it my duty to show myself for a mo- 
ment, to correct an error of Frau von Amim'^." 

*' An error?" inquired the gracious lady, a trifle confused ; 
"I do not know what you mean." 

**I will tell you, my gracious lady. You tell these gentle- 
men, here, that I am shy of people as an owl of light. But 
such is not the case, and I beg the gentlemen to believe my 
assurance. I am not shy, and am not a man-hater. On the 
contrary, I love my fellow -men and revere eveiy human coun- 
tenance, for the Spirit of God greets us in every human eye. 
I love people, and even the pain which men sometimes inflict 
upon me, and the disappointments which I sometimes suffer, 
shall never lead me astray in my faith in mankind, and " 

" Oh ! Schiller," exclaimed Marie, emerging from her win- 
dow-niche, and no longer able to conceal her profound 
emotion; "Schiller, give me your hand, tell me " 

"Fraiilein," he interrupted, coldly, "to you I have nothing 
further to say — but to these cavahers, here. I do not wish 
to be thought by them a crack-brained misanthropist ; and 
therefore, gentlemen, I venture to con-ect a second error of 
Frau von Amim*s. She told you that I had imposed upon 
her the duty of informing me, by means of a Hght in the 
window, when there are guests assembled here, because I do 
not Hke society. This is not the case, but precisely the con- 
trary. These ladies, and especially Fraulein Marie von Ar- 
nim, have requested me to come here only when the window 
is dark, and never to come when I saw a light in it. Fraulein 
von Amim " 

" Schiller," she interrupted, in a loud, though trembling 
voice, laying her hand upon his arm, " Schiller, I conjure 
you, go no further." 

"Fraulein von Arnim explained to me that she desired 
this," proceeded Schiller, as though he had not heard Marie's 
beseeching voice, and did not feel the pressure of her trembling 
hand. "Fraulein von Arnim explained to me that, on the 
evenings of the signal, a circle of the immediate relatives 
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of her mother assembled here, and into this circle it is not per- 
missible for any stranger to enter. Gentlemen, I rejoice to 
be able to greet in you all, the uncles and cousins of Fi^ulein 
von Amim, and I congratulate the Fniulein upon her brilliant 
family-circle. It only remains to explain why I ventured to 
intrude upon you, in spite of the light in the window, which 
announced the family-circle." 

** But there was no light in the window," exclaimed Marie, 
beside herself. " It is some error. I hoped you might come, 
and therefore made an express agreement with mamma 
that " 

" The light was there ; I placed it there myself. Be silent ! 
Do not interrupt the Herr BatL He says there is some- 
thing still left which he desires to say. Go on, Herr Bath ! 
Why did you come, in spite of the signal ? '* 

''Because I desired to know the real meaning of the light," 
replied Schiller, calmly, with dignity. ** As you see, my most 
gracious lady, I do not fear the light, and I seek the truth, 
though I must admit that it is a painful and bitter truth 
which I have this day found. But a man must resign him- 
self, miist have the courage to look the truth in the face, if it 
were a Medusa-face. I have looked at it, and it almost seems 
to me as though the immortal gods must have given me some 
share of the strength of Perseus, for, as you see, I am not at 
all turned to stone. I am still capable of suffering. And 
now that I have set right the errors of the gracious lady, I beg 
your pardon for venturing to cast a grave shadow upon your 
merry festivities. It will be the last time. Farewell, ladies I '* 

He bowed slightly, but not a single fleeting glance did he 
vouchsafe the beautiful Marie von Amim— did not see her 
fall fainting to the ground, nor Count Kuhnheim pick her up 
and carry her, like a trifling burden, to a divan on which he 
placed her with gentle care, while her friends plied her with 
salts and smelling-bottles. No, Friedrich SchiUer saw noth- 
ing of all this. He strode slowly through the salon and ante- 
room to the door. Near it stood the living example, looking 
in unspeakable admiration upon the tall, slender frame of the 
poet, who had written his two favorite plays, "The Robbers" 
and "Fiesco." 

He would fain have sunk upon his knees and kissed the 
poet's shoes, because Schiller had so thoroughly humiliated 
the gracious lady. 

" Oh, Herr Schiller ! great Herr Schiller ! " he murmured, 
while he hastened to open the door for the poet ; "you are not 
the only man whom she has deluded. I, too, am a living ex-* 
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ample of her treachery. But wait, exalted poet, wait ; I shall 
revenge not myself alone, but you as well, Herr Schiller. I 
shall cut the sHces thicker still, and the duck shall not go 
round — not be half enough for the company. I will avenge 
us both, Herr Schiller." 

Schiller heard not one word of what Leonhardt said. He 
darted past him, through the door, down the stairs, where he 
stood sUent a moment, gazing at the lighted window, until 
his eye was dimmed by a veil of tears. As they flowed hotly 
over his cheeks, he started, shook his head wrathf ully, pressed 
his hands upon his lids, forbidding them further tears. 

" Away ! away from this house, away I '* 



OHAPTEE IV. 

SOULS IN PURGATORY. 



As though driven by furies, his head bare, his yellow hair 
fluttering in the wind, he plunged away through the streets, 
across the long bridge over the Elbe, past the tall crucifix, 
that shone like gold in the moonlight, beneath the Brtthl Ter- 
race along the shore, close to the river, that murmurs its song 
of eternal rest and stillness. The moon threw streaks of gold 
across the stream, and a long shadow rested upon the bank, 
the shadow of the poet hastening thence in pain and sorrow — 
whither ? He did not know, was not conscious, that he was 
striding along the margin of an open grave — he was only yield- 
ing to the instinctive longing to flee into the solitude, into per- 
fect stillness, where no human ear could hear, no human eye 
see him. He would be alone with his pain, alone in the 
wretched hour where he must root out from his soul a lovely 
plant in full bloom, treading it under foot like poisoned weeds. 
He would be alone with his tears, his despairing lamentations 
that broke from his lips ; he would be alone in the sacred hour 
in which the poet received again the baptism of pain. 

He entered the Httle birch-wood which in those days 
wreathed the bank a few hundred paces beyond the terrace. 
He entered the dark solitude. This was what he had sought, 
had needed. Alone ! Alone with God and his sorrow ! A 
cry of pain broke from him. He lay stretched upon the 
ground in the moonlight like a dead man, or one in a faint- 
ing-fit. But the moon saw that he was neither dead nor 
fainting, saw the tears that rolled down his face, heard the 
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Bigbs that broke from his breast, the moans of the genius 
sufifering as the man, and in whose lofty spirit, nevertheless, 
a God dwells to lend him strength that he may overcome this 
earthly sorrow. 

" Is it true, then, that I am fated to suffer pain and dis- 
appointment ? The stream of years flows over me, and none 
brings me golden fruit, such as life has granted to every human 
being. My soul has rejoiced at thought of it, my heart 
longed for it, but it falls at my feet, withered and stale. The 
spring-time has long since passed for me, though my years 
have scarcely brought me to its threshold. It is all deception 
and vain imagining ! Lies alone make mankind happy ; the 
truth kills, like God's lightning ! I have seen thee again, 
Truth, thou remorseless goddess! and my heart is seared 
with pain, my soul mourns. The poet is a prophet ; this I 
must learn to my cost, for, as a poor child of humanity, I 
must suffer in my own person what the poet has sung through 
my lips. And I suffer boundlessly." He buried his face in 
his hands, and the moon saw the tears which trickled between 
his fingers, and heard through the stillness of the night the 
pained, trembling voice of the poet : 

** Ich zahle dir in einem anderen Leben 
Gieb Deine Jugend mir I 
Nichts kann ich Dir als diese Weisung geben, 
Ich nahm die Weisung auf das andre Leben, 
Und meiner Jugend Freuden gab ich ihr I 

**Gieb mir das Weib, so theuer Deinem Herzen, 
Gieb Deine Laura mir I 

Jenseit des Grabes wuchern Deine Schmerzen I 
Ich riss sie blutend aus dem wunden Herzen, 
Ich weinte laut und gab sie ihr ! " * 

" Ich weinte laut und gab sie ihr," repeated Schiller, with 
a sob. "Must it be so, then ? Is a man, then, really born only 
to suffer, and are they right, who say that life is but a vale of 
woe, and not worth the trouble of enduring it ? " He fell into 
a profound revery, seeming to meditate upon the question in 
bitter reflection. Nature held her breath, waiting the answer ; 
even the birds no longer chirped, and the night-wind dared 
not rustle the tree-tops and twigs. What answer will the poet 
give to the man's despairing question ? 

He gazed at the moon, who answered with peaceful calm ; 
he beheld the stars shining down upon him in smiling 
splendor, and there was something within him that bade 

* SchiUer's poem, Resignation, dates from this epoch of his life. 
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defiance to all trouble and melancholy, and a divine voice — 
soft yet powerful — resounded within him, like the revelation 
of the Godhead. He listened to the voice, and the wings of 
his soul spread once more ; he arose and extended his arms. 
*' No," he cried, in a loud, joyful voice, " no, the earth is no 
vale of woe, but a garden of God's own. No, life is no plun- 
der, to be thrown aside, but it is well worth bearing and con- 
quering our pain. And for conquering, thou genius who 
dwellest within me, thou shalt give strength, shalt light the 
darkness of my human soul, thou flame from the living God, 
holy poesy I No, it were beneath the dignity of man to suc- 
cumb in nerveless complaint, disgraceful to the honor of a 
man to bow his head for a faithless woman's sake beneath 
the yoke of sorrow, becoming a slave to whining grief. I 
greet you, ye golden, gleaming lights of heaven, ye shall not 
shine pityingly down upon me, but in proud fellowship, for I, 
too, am a part of the great Spirit which created you — spirit of 
the Spirit of God, I am lord of the earth. Down with you, 
pains of earth, down, ye scorpions, I shall set my foot upon 
your heads and triumph over you. You shall do me no harm, 
none — for I am a man. And who is more ? " 

And in triumph, he exclaimed again to the heavens above, 
** I am a man." 

It was not the moon that illumined his face then, but a 
proud smile of self-conquest. It was not the stars that were 
reflected in his eyes, but the courage of his soul which had 
arisen renewed from the dust. The fight is fought out, the 
pain vanquished. He turned around and entered upon his 
homeward way with a light step, crossing the clearing in the 
little forest, then striding along the bank of the Elbe, bounded 
here and there with shrubbery and underbrush. Suddenly he 
paused and listened. It seemed to him as though he heard 
a moaning sound, the plaint of a human voice at the other 
side of the shrubbery. Yes, there was no mistake ; there was 
a human being lamenting. Gently, carefully, making no 
noise, Schiller approached, separated the branches, and 
looked and listened. He found a strange and surpiising 
spectacle ; the river, reflecting the stars and moonbeams, and 
upon the bank, kneeling in the moonlight, a half-dressed hu- 
man figure, a youth with pale, lean face, his long hair flut- 
tering in the wind, his features distorted with pain, his 
sunken cheeks bathed with tears that shone like diamonds in 
the clear moonlight. His clothing lay near him on the sand, 
with his hat, and a book that looked like a Bible. He had 
raised his half-naked arms to heaven, clasped his hands con- 
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vulsively, and Lis Toice was choked with pain and tears as 
he 8«iid : 

*' I can no more, oh, God ! forgive me, I can no more. Thou 
k no west how I have struggled and battled. Thou knowest I 
Imve made every effort to live and defy this misery which 
wrings my soul. Thou knowest how many nights I have spent 
upon my knees petitioning thee for one ray of mercy, for 
some escape from this dark night of despair. But thou, 
Ahiiighty, hast not willed it so. Thou, who rulest over the 
stars, hast no pity upon the worm writhing in the dust, with 
the beg^'ar who, moaning, stretches his hands to thee, and be- 
s( eehes an alms. Then forgive ; at least take me finally into 
thy compassion. I return to thee, oh, God ! take me to 
thyself in thy mercy. And thou, oh, cruel, joyless world, 
thou vale of woe, of pain and sorrow, the curse of a dying 
heart, who has known naught but want and privation, be 
ui^on thee ! Farewell, and " 

He arose from his knees and sprang forward vdth out- 
stretched arms toward the deep, silent grave ready to re- 
ceive him, and — a giip suddenly seized him and drew him 
back, threw him down in the sand of the river-side, and a tall 
figure stood over him, with golden hair, its head irradiated, 
the eyes shining, the face flashing with righteous indignation. 

" Suicide ! " thundered a mighty voice. "Who gives you 
the ri^ht to destroy what God has created? A crime against 
yourself ; fall on the dust here and pray God to pardon you." 

" I have entreated God for weeks and months," replied the 
trembling, coughing sufferer, writhing upon the ground, and 
not daring to look up to the illumined figure that stood over 
him like the wrathful angel of God. " It has been all in 
vain, and no ray of Hght has cheered the night of my sor- 
rows. I would fain die, because I can endure the agony of 
life no longer ! I would take refuge in death, because I want 
peace, at last, from the endless gnawing of hunger that is 
making a wild beast of me ! I " 

The sobbing, plaintive voice was still ; the trembhng limbs 
trembled no longer, and as Schiller bent over him he saw 
his face rigid, deathly pale, with lustreless eyes, half-opened 
mouth, and distorted features. Schiller bent still lower, 
laid his ear upon the heart of the unfortunate man, and took 
up his flaccid, withered hand to feel the pulse. But there 
was no stroke to be counted. 

" A fainting-fit, nothing but a fainting-fit," murmured 
Schiller. "A man does not die so suddenly, and without a 
struggle. But I must arouse him. Poor unfortunate, par- 
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don me for bringing you back to the miseries of life ; but 
being human, we must not rebel against the laws of nat- 
ure nor defy our fate. I must awaken you, unfortunate be- 
ing!" . 

He turned to the river again, dipped his hand in the water, 
and sprinkled the fainting man's brow with it. Then, when 
his patient still lay motionless, he sprinkled him again and 
again, rubbing his temples, breast, and hands, and breathing 
into the rigid open mouth. Gradually Hfe began to return 
to the motionless form, the glow of returning consciousness 
shone in the lustreless eyes, and the trembling lips murmured 
a word of complaint which filled the poet*s soul with woe and 
his eyes with tears of pity. 

There upon the ground, writhing in misery, lay the image 
of God, and the most wretched lamentation of the dust-bom 
inimal was the first cry of the reawakening soul — *' I am 
.'aungry ! Oh, I am hungry ! " 

" And I have nothing, nothing to satisfy his hunger," said 
Schiller, in anguish ; "nothing wherewith to make a man of 
the animal." 

"Woe is me ! " moaned the unfortunate. " This torture is 
frightful ! Why did you awake me, to make me suffer it 
anew ? Who gave you a right to keep me from my death ? " 

"Who gave you a right to die?" asked Schiller, sternly. 

" Starvation ! " replied the other. " This frightful himger, 
with its scorpion tongue ! If you wish me to live, give me 
the bread of life. Bread, give me bread ! Oh, see, I lift my 
hands to you and beg ! I wanted to go to my death in order 
not to beg, but you were too strong for me, you have bowed 
me in the dust, and I am forced to say to you, * Give me 
bread ! Do not let me starve ! ' " 

"I will go bring you bread," said Schiller, gently. "But 
no ; you might use my absence for accomplishing the dreadful 
deed. Swear to me that you will await my return, stay here 
until I return." 

The unfortunate did not reply ; and when Schiller again 
bent over him, he saw that the youth had fainted a second 
time. 

" I shall be back by the time he revives," whispered Schil- 
ler, and he sprang up and hastened with long strides along the 
shore to the small house beneath the Briihl terrace that served 
the boatmen for a shelter. There was still light in the room 
on the lower floor, and single guests were sitting around 
their beer-tables. Schiller stepped to the buflfet and offered 
a gold piece, seized some pieces of white bread and a bottle 
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of winp, and ran with these treasures along the bank to the 
imfoiiunate, who was just reviving from his fainting-fit and 
trying to lift his head. Schiller knelt down, lifted gently, 
as a tender mother, the feeble head of his protege and laid 
it upon his knee. ** Patience, my poor boy, only patience ! I 
bring you help— bread and drink I " 

How the poor hands grasped it, how greedily they bore it 
to his mouth ! How his face glowed when he had drank from 
the bottle which Schiller placed to his lips ! 

The poet could not endure the sight, which pained him to 
the depths of his souL He raised his eyes wrath fully to 
heaven, and his lips twitched with angry pain. 

"O God, thou hast created thy world so large and rich, 
with meat and drink for all ! The trees hang full of fruit, 
and man must not pluck it ; the bread scents the baker's 
window, and man must not touch it though he starve. He 
sinks down to earth in the agony of death, and the usurer 
passes by in his carriage, looking down in pride and disdain 
upon the unfortunate who has been guilty of no crime beyond 
his poverty. O Thou Eternal Justice, I seek thee in vain in 
the clouds ! I call upon thee in vain in the palaces of the rich 
and the huts of poverty I " 

" Oh ! what comfort that is, what refreshment ! ** sighed 
the unfortunate. ** You are my rescuer, you are my saviour ! 
You have made an end of this gnawing torture ! I thank 
you ! Let me kiss your hand ! Ah, you withdraw it, you 
despise me, the suicide, the coward ; you have a right to do 
so!" 

**No," said Schiller, gently, "I do not despise you; for I, 
too, know the pain, I, too, have felt the scorpion lash of poverty 
within my souL No, I do not despise you. All men are 
brothers, and must stand by one another. Speak, brother, 
tell me how I can help you, and I will try to comfort you." 

** You are an angel whom God has sent," sobbed the other. 
" You are uttering the first words of sympathy that I have 
heard in many a month. You shall hear the sorrowful story 
of my wretched existence, and then you will pardon me." 

Schiller let the unfortunate lay himself at full length upon 
the bank, and then threw himself down on the grass beside 
him. The youth laid his weary head upon Schiller's shoul- 
der. Then came a pause. He who had just been drawn 
back from the portals of death sought to collect his confused 
thoughts, and the other, who had just fought through a tort- 
uring hour with a man's courage, was filled with pit}' for the 
brother who, less strong than he, less courageous, would fain 
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have flown from death, because his soul had no wings to bear 
it away above the dust and misery of earth. 

He who has no wings of inspiration, how shall he fly ? He 
must crawl in the dust, seek nourishment where he can find 
it, perish like the beasts of the field. He in whose spirit the 
heavenly ray of genius does not bum, lives in night and 
darkness, and does well to take refuge in the grave in silence 
and tlie absence of torture ! I thank thee, eternal God, that 
thou hast given me wings ! I thank thee, my good genius, for 
lighting my thorny path and helping me to victory!" So 
thought Schiller in the depths of his soul, as he gazed at the 
stars crossing the heavens in their changeless path. Yes ! 
Smile, do but smile ! You know nothing of the sorrows of 
mankind ! The eternal laws predestine your coui-se. Why 
not ours, too ? Why must we alone wander about in the wilder- 
ness seeking happiness and finding only pain ? We think our- 
selves godlike, and are no better than the worm that writhes 
in the dust, trodden under foot of the heedless passer-by ! 

So thought Schiller, while the youth beside him, often in- 
terrupted by sobs and tears, related the story of his sorrows. 

It was a simple story, full of secret privation and want con- 
cealed by pride, a story such as we might daily hear ; your 
ears were open to the silent plaints which speak from the 
pale face of the passer-by, a story of privation and hopeless 
struggle such as unknown scholarship and the solitary work- 
room of the student know how to relate. Why repeat what 
is as old as the world ? 

A hfe wasted, an ill-chosen profession ! The son of poverty, 
feeling the longing for knowledge, believes he sees treasures 
gleaming in his own mind, and his ambitious heart whisper- 
ed : " You will one day be a famous preacher ; God has 
given enthusiasm, and enthusiasm will give eloquence where- 
with to touch the hearts of men." He was the son of a poor 
tailor, but his father looked with pride upon the lad who al- 
ways brought home the best reports from school, and was 
held up to all the pupils as a model of industry. He was the 
fame and glory of the family, and this tailor's son was des- 
tined to become a pastor. All that the parents could save 
with painful toil they gladly gave to make a learned man 
of him. The young Theophilus had passed his examina- 
tion successfuU}'', and entered the University of Leipsic, when 
he met the sad news of the death of his father, and was 
called back to Dresden to his mother. Then he learned what 
he, living only for his books and studies, did not know, that 
his fond father, to support his son, had incurred debts, fallen 
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into the hands of the usurers, and mortgaged all that he pos- 
sessed. When the next semester opened, and he could 
send his son nothing, the untiring workman had perished of 
grief and despair. Then the usurers and creditors came and 
took possession of everything, paying no heed to the lamen- 
tations of the mother. The law gave them everything, and 
they took all ! Poor Theophilus called it almost a blessing 
that grief and shame broke his mother's heart. He had 
found shelter for her in the hospital of the Ursulines, and six 
days later she found shelter in the humble coffin which the 
benevolence of the institution afforded. 

But where was shelter to be found for Theophilus, the 
poor son, thus driven out of his study into the desert of life, 
without an oasis in which to take breath for his wanderings I 
He had fought bravely, struggled bravely ; he would not de- 
spair or succumb. A man alone in the world needs so little 
to live upon, and he was ready to give so much for that little — 
all his knowledge, all that he had acquired in the long night- 
watches of honest toil He went to the rich, to the artists, 
the scholars, offering his services. He was willing to teach 
little children. But he had no diploma. He could offer no 
guarantee. People turned away from him with a shrug ; the 
honest man seeking work was held a beggar ; people turned 
their backs upon him, or offered him trifling alms with a con- 
temptuous air ! He refused that ; he would not beg, he 
sought work. He was scoffed at for his untimely pride ; his 
anger was dubbed shamelessness ! What days of struggle, 
hunger, humiliation ; what nights without a shelter, rest, re- 
freshment ! This little birchwoods on the shore had been his 
sleeping-room for many a bitter night. Alone here, upon the 
mossy bed which nature afforded him, he had battled with 
his despair, and had felt that it broke over him ever anew, 
ever with more overwhelming force. Finally temptation took 
the form of hunger, whispering to his tortured soul that a 
crime might save him, that a theft committed in despair must 
be pardoned as not his fault, but that of heartless humanity. 
Then, in the fear and trouble of his soul, to escape one crime 
he had taken refuge in another, seeking calm in the still bed 
of the river. 

Theophilus related all this in a broken voice, with sighs of 
remorse. He had not tried to excuse anything or soften 
anything. He had painted darkly enough the picture 
of his life, and the thought filled Schiller's heart with 
gloom. 

Now, when Theophilus was silent, though coughing and 
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sobbing still, the poet laid his hand gently upon the youth's 
brow, covered with cold perspiration. 

" Thou hast beheld the sorrows of the human heart this 
day in double form, thou spirit of the world,** he said, gently. 
" These sorrows have spoken in the wrath of the man and 
the cry of despair of the youth. Give something of thy 
peace and strength to each. Teach the man the resignation 
by which he may recognize that we are not placed on earth to 
be happy, but to struggle. Teach the youth that the darkest 
night is always but the messenger of the rising sun and the 
coming day, and that he must never despair, even in the 
darkness, but hope ever for the coming light — — '* 

** *Du hast gehofft, Dein Pein ist abgetragen, 
Dein Glaube war ein ziigewog'nesJGrluck, 
Du konntest Deine Weisen fragen. 
Was man von der Minute ausgeschlagen, 
Bringt keine Ewigkeit zuriick,' " 

murmured Theophilus. 

Schiller trembled violently, and his clear blue eyes rested 
searchingly upon the youth, who, by a strange connection of 
ideas, had just repeated the closing lines of that poem which 
Schiller had repeated to himself a short time before in his 
misery. 

** Whose are the verses that you just repeated ?*' he asked. 
" Are they your own ? ** 

" No,** Theophilus answered. " Where should I get strength 
for such superb poetry? They are Schiller*s verses; they 
come from the darling of gods and men, the great poet to 
whom all Germany looks in reverent worship, whom every 
man and every woman calls, with joy and pride, * my poet* ** 

"Do you know Schiller, whom you praise thus?** 

" No ; I never saw him, and I do not wish to see him. I 
love and worship him. He is for me a bodyless soul, an ex- 
alted genius. Perhaps I might envy him if he appeared 
before me in human form.*' 

"Why envy him?'* 

" Because he is the happy man — the chosen one ! I do not 
wish to see the poet to know that he eats and drinks like 
other men.** 

"And suffers like other men, too,** added the poet, softly. 

"No, that cannot be ; it is not possible!** exclaimed The- 
ophilus, energetically. " He carries the whole of heaven and 
the smile of divinity about in his fancy. He cannot suffer or 
be unhappy. ** 
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Schiller did not reply. He had thrown back his head and 
was gazing at the sky, and the moon shone upon the tears that 
stood in his eyea 

*' He cannot suffer and be unhappy," he repeated, and he 
seemed to see himself growing strong. He sprang up and 
stretched his tall, slender figure to its full height, shook his 
arms, and stretched his muscles. " Here is marrow, firm ai'e 
these muscles and sinews, and genius has chosen this bosom 
for his dwelling-place, giving it power to bear its burden 
lightly and cast off sorrow and trouble as though they were 
burnt-out tinder." 

He felt that a kind fate had let him find this unfortunate, to 
show him that not the strong man only is worthy to bear 
pain, but that the feeble, too, are trodden in the dust And 
he took pity upon the feeble and bent over the lad. ** God 
has let me save you from death," he said, gently, " and he there- 
by lays upon me the duty of keeping you alive. I shall do 
my duty. Tell me what plans you had made in the days 
when your father was still alive." 

"I hoped to enter service as tutor in some family on 
finishing my last semester, in order to earn enough money 
to complete my studies in the CathoUc seminary in Cologne 
and enter the priesthood." 

"Are you a Catholic?" 

"My father came from the Rhine, and my mother was a 
Pole. Both were Catholics, and it was the ideal of both that 
their son should become a priest. I have received the conse- 
cration of misfortime only, and in remorse and humiliation 
I shall have to veil my head and perish." 

" Young man, you blaspheme and deny God's grace when 
you speak thus. He sent me here to save you, and in his 
name I shall do no half-work. How much do you need in 
order to complete your studies and begin your future ? " 

" I dare not say, sir ; the sum is very large." 

" Would one hundred thalers be enough ? " 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Theophilus, startled, " that is far more 
than I need, more than I ever possessed." 

" If I promise you this sum here, after one week, at this 
hour, would you swear to me that you will hold out with hope 
and patience until that time and make no further evil attempt 
upon your life ? " 

" I would swear it," replied Theophilus, with a sob. 

"By the spirits of your father and your mother ? " 

" By the spirits of my father and my mother ! " 

"Well, then, brother, I hope, before God, to bring you the 
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money one week from to-day. I should say to-moiTow, if I 
had the money myself. But I am as poor as yourself, brother. 
No, that is not true ; I am rich in having friends, and they will 
give me what you need if I ask them to do so." 

** You will tell them my stoiy ? " asked Theophilus, trem- 
bling with shame. 

'* I shall have to do that to arouse their interest. But I 
shall neither mention your name nor describe your circum- 
stances exactly enough for anyone to guess at the person of 
whom I am speaking. And then, did you not tell me that you 
had no friends or acquaintances here ? " 

" It is true," sighed Theophilus, sorrowfully, his head sink- 
ing upon his breast, *' misfortune knows itself alone, and its 
sorrows are its only companions. And yet it is loath to 
emerge from the darkness, and dreads to show its wounds. 
But I have no longer a right to such pride, and I bow my head. 
Speak for me, my noble, generous rescuer, my saviour. The 
mercy of God will be upon your tongue, and the conscious- 
ness of having saved a human being from destruction will 
make your words irresistible. Yes, I cherish the joyful con- 
viction that God has sent me a messenger of peace and recon- 
cihation, and I will believe and trust you, and live because you 
say I must live ! " 

** Live, my brother, and hope. One week from to-day, just 
at this hour, await me here upon this spot, and I hope to 
bring you help. But you m ust have something to exist upon 
until then, nourishing the body that the soul may retain its 
strength. Here, brother, take this ; it is all that I have in my 
purse. It is only four thalers, but I hope it may be enough 
to get you food and shelter.'* 

Theophilus took the money and kissed the hand that gave 
it. ** I have proudly rejected the alms which the pride of 
the rich would have conferred upon me, and preferred death 
to accepting the charity of the heartless. But from you, my 
Samaritan brother, I can humbly accept the gift of love and 
willingly bow my head beneath the burden of gratitude." 

"Now let us part," said Schiller, gently ; " in one week we 
shall meet again. But I should like to ask one favor of you." 

" Tell me it, and I will obey your command without ques- 
tion or resistance." 

*'I beg that you will not try to discover who I am. The 
moon has shown us each the other's face, but veiled in gold. 
Do not try to draw away this veil by the light of day, nor to 
learn my name. I am certain that you will speak to no one 
of our meeting this night, and I should like to avoid all fur- 
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ther meeting, and beg you, therefore, not to go about much, 
and to avoid the main streets of Dresden ; for if I should 
meet you, my heart would impel me to give you my hand 
and speak to you, and that is not desirable/' 

" I know a modest little house, here, farther up the Elbe, 
where there is cheap board and lodging to be had. From 
here I shall go thither, and remain until the hour agreed 
upon. I shall not set foot in Dresden." 

" Good-night, brother," said Schiller, giving the youth his 
hand. "Here is the place where we are to meet again; 
meanwhile, go you to the right, and I go to the left^ and may 
good spirits guard this place until our return." 



C3HAPTER V. 
PARTING AND AVOIDANOB. 



ScHiLLKB strode toward the city at a rapid pace. In the 
streets all was still and deserted. The moon illuminated the 
streets and threw the shadow of the houses across them, 
black as a yawning chasm. He passed the house where she 
dwelt for whose sake he had suffered so much, and an un- 
speakable pain mastered him ; but he had no pity for himself, 
did not permit himself even one complaint. He shivered in 
spite of the glow that burned in his brow ; when he entered 
his silent dwelling, no one welcomed him — no one offered 
him a hand in warm and sympathetic greeting. The two 
friends had long awaited his return ; then, when hour after 
hour passed without it, they went away. They knew his 
way, knew that when he was excited, when his passions were 
aroused, Schiller sought solitude. 

"He will have gone off to Loschwitz, to spend a day or 
two again in the paviHon where he wrote * Don Carlos,' " said 
Korner. "His genius always leads the poet into the true 
path, and he bears in his own soul balsam for his wounds. 
To-morrow I myself will go to Loschwitz and see after him 
secretly. If he is there, we can wait and let him have his way 
until he comes back to us of himself." 

" But if he is not there ? " asked Goschen, anxiously, as 
they stepped out into the street. "I never saw Schiller in 
such a passion as to-day. If only there is no catastrophe, if 
his fi-ightful disappointment only does not overwhelm him so 
that in his despair — — " 
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" Do not finish," interrupted Komer. " I cannot bear it 
Do not insult an absent friend ; do not mistake the man. An 
agony which lames an ordinary mortal does but turn the gen- 
ius to the sun and the Godhead." 

But in that lonely, gloomy night Komer's words were not 
to be fulfilled within the poet's soul. He had fought down 
his despair, it is true, but the pain remained and gnawed at 
his heart, and let him find neither rest nor peace. His bed, 
upon which in his physical exhaustion he had thrown him- 
self down, became a bed of torture, for his thoughts, his 
memories, were thorns which kept him awake and bored into 
his heart, inflicting utter torment. Weary, worn out, and yet 
in feverish excitement, Schiller arose the next day, when the 
sun stood high in the heavens. He stared a long time gloom- 
ily about him, in the bare little room which he entered from 
his sleeping-room. Everything seemed changed and deso- 
late. Yesterday it was all so comfortable and cosey, and 
everything smiled at him as if in festal array. The flowers 
in the little vase which Komer had brought from Loschwitz 
had spread their fragrance, and shone in a glory of color. 
To-day they smelled of decay, and bowed their heads sorrow- 
fully. Books and papers lay in confusion upon the writing- 
table. Everything aroused the feeling that a dear friend 
had suddenly left him and he was entering the room which 
had been deserted. It was desolate indeed — all love, hope, 
and enthusiasm had left it. " How can a man work, how can 
he compose, without enthusiasm, without joy ? " 

" Elegies to the faithless sweetheart," he answered his own 
query, in a jeering tone. "A tear-stained poem with the 
title, * When I saw Her amid Her Adorers ; or, The Deluded 
Seladon.' " 

He laughed bitterly, strode to the window, and drummed 
upon the pane as he had done while Korner and Goschen were 
expounding their suspicions of his beloved. The rattling of 
the panes reminded him of it, and he hastily withdrew his 
hands and strode into the room. But suddenly he staggered 
back, horrified, as though he had seen a ghost. For there 
upon the threshold stood Marie von Arnim, pale, her face 
calm, her great blue eyes pleading, as he still leaned back- 
ward, tossing with his right hand the hair upon his brow, 
and watching her with an expression of horror. 

She gave him no time for recovering from his horror, but 
closed the door behind her, threw her hat and shawl upon a 
chair, and walked directly up to Schiller. 

"Schiller," she said, with a gentle, trembling voice, **I 
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have come because I am not willing to have you despise me 
— because I will not have the thought of me leave a shadow 
upon your memory." 

He had collected himself now. A passion of anger and 
scorn raged within him, driving the words to his hps. 

"Why should you not come? What is there strange in 
that? Aristocratic personages go to the tailor and shoe- 
maker with their own ordera Why should you not go to a 
poet to order a song? Of course it is a matter of a poem 
which the gracious Frilulein Marie von Amim would order 
for her wedding with Count von Kuhnheim. Surely I am 
not mistaken? That was the name of the favored cavalier 
who presented himself to me in yesterday's intimate family 
party, and of whom I have been told that he is to marry 
Fraulein Marie von Amim." 

•* Yes, it was he," she replied, gently. "You see, Schiller, I 
have not interrupted you. I have let your words rain down 
upon me as a penitent receives blows of the rod without com- 
plaint or objection, though the blood may pour from the open 
wounds. Be merciful, Schiller ; let us have enough of punish- 
ment, and listen to me." 

" The contents of the song come now — I comprehend," said 
Schiller, still with a threatening mien. "It should be an 
illustration of all that leads up to the wedding, from the first 
acquaintance to the confession of love. Woven into the poesy of 
love comes the ridiculous figure of a poor poet who ventured, 
in foolish vanity, to hold himself the equal of the high-bom 
Count, and was bold enough to lay his heart too open to the 
beautiful Fraulein, who naturally scorned his love." 

" No, Schiller, say rather who would have held herself the 
most blessed of women if circumstances had permitted her to 
admit her love openly." 

" Circumstances I " shouted Schiller, roughly — " circum- 
stances are always the scapegoat upon which the weak and 
faithless blame their own misdeeds, and with which they ex- 
cuse their own fickleness. Ob, my gracious Fraulein, I rec- 
ognize the difficulty of the circumstances. You only used the 
poet's love for bait to decoy your richer friends into your 
toils. The role is not very flattering, nor a very grateful one 
for me, but it is a role all the same, and a dramatic poet can- 
not demand to have all his roles good ones. Let it be as it 
is, and let us speak of the wedding song. When must it be 
ready?" 

" Schiller ! " she cried, beside herself, the tears pouring 
down her face, ** have you no pity upon me ? " 
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'" Had you any pity upon me ? " he asked, suddenly going 
from a jeering to an angry tone, and looking at Marie, who 
stood before him humbly, with folded hands, more furiously 
with every passing moment. " I ask you again, have you 
had pity upon me ? In all your shrewd calculations did the 
thought ever occur to you that you were preparing pain 
for me — and pain for which there is no cure, no balsam? 
For if death or fate paii; two souls, it can be borne ; and 
there is even comfort to be had if two hearts that love 
each other must part in submitting to the hard laws of 
human society — there is an unblemished, holy memory of 
happy hours gone by, the hope of a happier compensating 
time to come which may remove all hinderances. But what is 
there left for me, robbed of my love, my ideal, my enthu- 
siasm ? For me, for whom the memory of this deceit and 
robbery is a threatening shadow lying across my heart, a 
warning ghost for all my future ? Where shall I find hope 
and confidence, when you, whom I loved, have deceived me ? 
You have not only destroyed my happiness, you have hurt 
my ability. Everything within me is suddenly faded and old 
and wilted. A word of enthusiasm will henceforth sound to 
me like a jeer and a scoff, and I shall doubt the pictures of 
my own imagination when I have to place a vow of fidelity, a 
word of love, upon their lips, for nothing more is noble, pure, 
chaste, beautiful, now that you have deceived me ! " 

He cast one last wrathful glance at her, turned from her, 
strode into the window-niche, and stared down into the street. 
Marie von Amim followed him lightly, and laid her cold, 
trembling hand upon his arm. 

" Schiller, if I really were that for which you take me I 
should not have come here in the face of the danger that my 
presence here may be observed and gossiped about in the 
city. I come, Schiller, because I cannot endure it that the 
loveliest music of my life should end in a jangle — because I 
will not have you remember me with anger when I deserve 
only pity." 

" Pity ! *' he repeated, with a shrug. 

" Yes," she continued, gently, " I deserve it. I am not bad, 
not faithless, not false. I am only a poor girl for whom fate 
has bound hands and heart with fetters, so that I can do 
nothing that I long for. A poor girl compelled to follow the 
command of God — to obey my parents and submit to their 
commands. Do not ask me, Schiller, to make you acquainted 
with all the details, with the poverty under which my family 
suffer, the straits, the humiliationS| the anxieties which they 
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endure, whose poverty is covered with a gilded mantle of 
prosperity, brightening up and plating their poverty, to make 
it look like comfort. Believe me, Schiller, we are so poor 
that we do not know what to live upon to-morrow, nor how 
to save oui-selves from our creditors." 

" And gave delightful dinners and received the noble fam- 
ily circle so often to supper I " jeered Schiller, without turn- 
ing toward Marie, who stood humbly behind him. 

"It was my mother's doing, Schiller. She had gathered 
up the last remnants of her possessions to come to Dresden 
to make a rich marriage for me here. Schiller, you may be- 
lieve me when I swear to you that I had no remotest sus- 
picion of this, came here harmless and unsuspecting, and that 
my first great joy was having your attention I I dreamed 
one sweet, delightful dream all this time I " 

" And the light in the window was its night-lamp." 

"I do not try to justify myself," she said, gently. "My 
mother commanded me, and I obeyed when she declared td 
me yesterday that there was but one rescue for her from all 
her troubles — my accepting the attention of Count Kuhnheim. 
I submitted after long and vain resistance to this final mater- 
nal command, but upon the single condition that you must 
know the truth, know what I suffer. I made it a condition 
that last night no lamp should bum in the window to keep 
you away from our guests. My mother promised me, but 
she was cruel enough not to keep her promise." 

" So that I should have been deceived again to-day — de- 
ceived, betrayed, left to act as a credulous idiot — if I had not 
defied the warning light and penetrated the stem boundaries 
of the immediate family circle." 

" I thank fate for frustrating my mother's intention," she 
said, gently. " When one is compelled to refuse to anyone the 
happiness he longs for, and which one would so gladly grant, 
it becomes a duty at least to tell him the truth, however much 
it may wound him. Truth is a two-edged sword — wounds not 
only him who receives the blow, but him who inflicts it. I 
have come, Schiller," she continued, drawing a long breath, 
and with a trembling voice, " to take leave of you, to say to 
you : * Schiller, we shall never meet again. Let us part in 
peace ! ' " 

"Never again," he murmured, slowly turning his head 
toward her whom he had always seen so proud, cheery, glow- 
ing in youth and beauty, and who now stood before him 
humble, submissive, with tears in her eyes and pleading looks. 

" Never again," she sighed. " Our paths in life must hence- 
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forth be widely separated, for when I marry the man whose 
wealth is to rescue my mother and brother, I shall be at 
least a true and gratefid wife to him, though not a loving one. 
My betrothal with Count von Kuhnheim is to take place to- 
day at noon, and I have used the last hour of my freedom to 
come to take leave of you, and to entreat you for forgiveness 
for the pain I have cost you without my own fault." 

" Without your fault !" shouted Schiller, passionately turn- 
ing directly toward her and staring at her with his great 
flaming eyes. " How dare you say that you have caused me 
sorrow without fault of your own ? You knew that I loved 
you. I told you so, and you accepted my love and let me 
hope.— oh, God ! — hope, while you must have known that my 
love was hopeless." 

"You speak of yourself alone," she sighed, with a trem- 
bling voice. " You do not once think of me, and it never 
even occurs to you that I too have suffered, have hoped. 
Yes, Schiller, I hoped that my mother would yield to my 
prayers, my beseechinga I have upon my bended knees 
conjured her to let me be happy in my own way. Even yes- 
terday, Schiller, I did this. I did not know what a despair- 
ing situation ours is — I did not know that her honor, her very 
freedom, was in danger. When she confessed to me, reveal- 
ing the whole sorrowful truth, my heart seemed to break— all 
its flowers faded, and an icy wind surrounded me. For I 
saw that it was my duty to suppress all my own wishes and 
hopes for my mother's sake. I did what was my duty. I 
sacrificed my own happiness to save my mother and secure a 
ray of sunshine for her old age. I have submitted, and shall 
become Count Kuhnheim's wife." 

" Telling him that you reciprocate his noble love and ac- 
cept it joyfully." 

" No, I shall not deceive him, and have not done so. He 
is a noble man. When he offered me his hand yesterday and 
asked for my love, I honestly opened my whole heart to him, 
telling him that I honor him, trust him, will be his faithful 
and grateful wife, but that my heart is not free, being pos- 
sessed by a love which can never perish and die, for it is 
Schiller whom I love ! " 

** You told him this ?" asked Schiller, his voice broken with 
emotion. 

**He said I was right — that anyone who has ever loved 
Schiller can never forget him, and that he can but respect me 
the more for this love, and can never be jealous of it. He 
said my love for Schiller shall be the altar of our marriage 
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and oiir house, upon which we shall lay our best sentimentfl, 
and of which we shall try ever to be worthy." 

** Noble, generous man ! " exclaimed Schiller. " He deserves 
to be happy and to possess you. Go, Marie, and do your 
duty. Let the spring blossoms wither in your heart, and for 
your husband the full-blown summer roses of your love lux- 
uriate. You can do so, Marie, for — ^I say tliis without anger 
or scorn — you have never really loved me I Oh, no, do not con- 
tradict, do not try to assure me that I am in error. In this 
hour when my soul rises above all its own wishes and long- 
ings, I rejoice to recognize that you have never loved me, for 
I know that a kind fate has thereby saved you from the deep 
and bitter pain which I suffer. I know that you will be 
happy at the side of the noble and generous man who is woo- 
ing you. Oh, do not say that you will not forget me — I think 
too well of myself to believe this. True, you will consecrate 
your teara to the thought of me, but your betrothed will be 
there, will speak sympathizingly with you of your love, as of 
a lovely spring-time vision, and you will find that the awaken- 
ing out of the dream, some rich, flower-clad summer day, is 
beautiful, and you will be comforted. Tlien, much later, when 
all the pain which I suffer now is burned out, when you are a 
happy, highly honored matron, when my sufferings are over, 
and I am gone to a land whence there is no return — some day 
when in the circle of your children and weeping grandchil- 
dren you feel your last hour approaching, you will once more 
remember the spring-time dream. And it will greet you like 
a ray of sunlight, and with a smile you will say to your chil- 
dren : * I leave you gold and treasure, a brilliant name, and 
wealth and station. But I leave you a more precious token : 
Me the poet Schiller loved, and a poet's love is a blessing in- 
herited from generation to generation. The name of your 
father gives you distinction, but the love which the poet 
Schiller consecrated to your mother makes you immortal. 
Make yourselves worthy of this love. Go to the poet's grave, 
who died alone and poor, and pray for him ! * " 

" No, Schiller, that v^ll not be aU that I shall say to those 
who will one day gather about my death-bed," said Marie, 
drying her tears, to look fairly and firmly with her great blue 
eyes into the sorrowful face. " I shall say : ' I go home now 
to God and my first imperishable love.' In dying I may con- 
fess with joy and pride, ' I loved Schiller, and I love him 
still I ' " 

And Schiller, as if awed by her tone, moved by her warmth 
and her glowing face, scarce knowing what he did, opened • 
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hig arms to her. She threw herself upon his breast, leaned 
hep head upon his heai*t, and he clasped his arms about 
her, and rested his hands upon her head. It was a still 
and solemn moment, a blissful, sorrowful parting embrace. 
Their lips were silent, but their hearts communed with each 
other in holy thoughts and prayers. 

Then, after a pause, Schiller softly lifted the head which 
still rested upon his breast and looked long at Marie's face. 
His tears fell like gleaming pearls upon her eyes. Schiller 
bent over and kissed the eyes, and the lips which hotly re- 
turned his kiss. Then he gently released Marie from his 
arms, pressing her hands a moment upon his eyes. She 
turned slowly around, walked to the door, put on her hat, 
and folded her wrap about her. 

"Farewell, SchiUer!" 

« Farewell, Marie ! ** 

He did not move from his place, did not approach her, 
stood motionless even when she had opened the door, was 
upon the threshold, and gazed at him with one long, last look. 
A slight noise interrupted the silence — the closing of the 
door through which Marie had disappeared. Schiller stood 
upon the same spot, staring at the door. 

Was it suddenly dark ? Avas the sun obscured by a cloud, or 
had he merely failed to notice tears in his eyes that made 
the door look black and forbidding as a coffin standing on 
end ? Was it suddenly stormy ? did the ground beneath his 
feet tremble as if in an earthquake, or was it merely a storm 
of passion passing over him? Was it only his pounding, 
thumping heart that made his feet unsteady, and caused 
him to stagger toward a chair, sinking into it with a loud 
groan ? The hour in which a man struggles with pain, the 
hour of renunciation and self-conquest, is sacred, and the eye 
of God alone should behold it. Least of all can any mortal 
pen portray it, unless, indeed, it were the consecrated pen of 
the poet whose pain has been purified to poesy and for whom 
the hour of renunciation has become the hour of enthusiasm ? 

Some one is weeping and lamenting outside the door. Is 
it Marie standing without and moaning ? Some one within 
is speaking in a loud tone of enthusiasm. Is it the poet 
within writing the elegy to his love ? 



'* Gieb mir das Weib, so theuer deinem Herzen, 
Gieb deine Lanra mir ! 
Ich riss sie blutend ans dem wimden Herzen, 
Ich welute laut uud gab sie ihr I " 
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There was a ki 
again. Schiller 
opened the door. 



There was a knock at the door, loud and violent, once, and 
again. Schiller shook the tangled hair from his brow and 



CHAPTER VL 

THE SONG OP JOY. 



It was the postman bringing the poet a tinted and scented 
letter from Weimar. Schiller opened it with a shaking hand 
and drew a long breath as he recognized the writing of Frau 
von Ealb. " Ah ! you noble, faithful woman ! You have not 
forgotten ! You think of me with love and longing ? " 

No, she had not forgotten him — loved him stilX besought 
him to return to her, pleading with the eloquent prayer of 
love : 

** Schiller, the world is a solitude without you, who are the 
deepest thought of my thought, the soul of my soul I Fried- 
rich, the separation from you has revealed to me the most 
sacred secret of my heart and thine own, and it is this : We 
are two halves, who were one in heaven, and now on earth 
ever seek each other to regain our pristine unity and in- 
dissolubility. Schiller, when we are reunited, hand-in-hand, 
and gazing eye to eye, we shsdl feel as though we had es- 
caped from earth, and shall be in heaven once again. Fried- 
rich, come to your Charlotte 1 " 

" Yes, I come to my Charlotte. I come," he repeated aloud, 
pressing the sheet to his Hps. "You have saved me once 
again, Charlotte, bringing me back to myself. I am no 
longer alone, no longer unloved. Thine heart summons me, 
and the wings of my soul seem to be spreading again to bear 
me away from all the sorrow of earth — oh, Charlotte, dear- 
est friend of my soul, to thee, to thee ! Thou shalt comfort 
me, prop me up in my weakness — thy friendship shall be balm 
to my soul. Oh ! thou almighty fate, I thank thee that thou 
hast sent me in my hour of direst need this call of friend- 
ship. I thank thee that there is still one soul which belongs 
to me. I praise thee that I need not stand aside, an unloved, 
friendless beggar, while the happy luxuriate at the laden table 
of the bounty of nature. I have one soul which is mine, and 
I will keep it holy, and love it, and thank it all my life. Away 
with tears, away with lamentations for a dreamed-of bliss. 
Farewell, Marie ! May you be forgiven, and I will think of 
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you without resentmei^t, and rejoice when you prosper, when 
you are a happy countess ! Farewell, Marie ! Greeting, Char- 
lotte ! I am coming to you, I am coming ! " * 

Schiller paced up and down a long time, growing calmer 
and more cheerful The man had conquered, the poet had 
found himself once more. 

"I will go to Korner," he said ; "I need a friend." He 
took his hat and went into the street He strode away, proud 
and strong, freed from all shackles, his head high, his blue 
eyes resting upon the horizon, a smile playing about his lips. 
Thus he reached Korner, who was just preparing to go to 
Loschwitz to seek the poet. He extended both hands and 
greeted the poet with a look of warm affection. 

** Here I am, friend, here you have me once more. The prod- 
igal son returns from his wanderings and begs for friendly 
reception in your heart Will you take him in, Korner ? *' 

*' I'll take him in, and slay the best beast in my stall, as the 
Bible prescribes to receive the returning wanderer suitably. 
I shall give a feast to all our friends, and they shall rejoice 
with me and exclaim, ' He is here once more ! Blessed be 
the hour of his retura.* " 

Schiller thi'ew himself into his friend's open arms and 
pressed him warmly to his heart. ** I have caused you much 
anxiety and worry, friend ! I have been a mad, wild compan- 
ion. What can the beauties do for the sad fate that prevents 
their loving ugly lank, long-legged, fellows, when there are 
handsomer men in the world, and richer and happier ones ? 
Marie von Arnim has done right in marrying the rich 
and handsome Count von Kuhnheim, and you must not 
blame her for it, or accuse her of having deceived me. She 
has only done what we al! must do on earth — her duty — and 
God will bless her for it, and give her peace in her dying 
hour. And now it is all settled, and let us talk no more about 
it." 

*'No, friend, let us never speak of it again. Let us speak, 
rather, of the joy that you have returned to us, and believe 
once more in our friendship. Oh I how happy my wife 
will be to see the good friend again ; and Goschen will re- 

* Marie von Arnim married the wealthy Connt von Knhnhelm, and 
went with him to his estates in Prussia. She never saw Schiller again. 
But she never forgot him, and as long as she lived an excellent portrait 
of liim hung above her bed. Her last look at night, and her first look 
in the morning, were for him. After the death of her husband, in 
1814, the Countess Kuhnheim returned to Dresden, and lived there in- 
seclusion until her death, in 1847. She died without children. 
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jo ice like a boy when you give him your hand warmly again 
as a loving friend ! " 

"Our dear, good Goschen," said Schiller, thoughtfully. 
** I was harsh and unjust to him yesterday, and accused him 
of having ignoble motives ! " 

"He does not think of that,** reassured Kdmer ; "he has 
no memory for the words that pain forced from you. He will 
only be happy to have you again, to be looked at affection- 
ately.** 

"How good and patient you all are with me! ** said Schiller, 
gently, " and how little I have deserved your patience ! I 
really feel as though I were returning to you after a long ab- 
sence, as though of late I had seen you all through mist that 
had gradually arisen between us, and in which only a single 

star shone upon me, and Silence, no more of that ! The 

mist has arisen, and I see you all again, my friends, and will 
rejoice in you and enjoy you as long as we are together.** 

"Schiller, you are not thinking of leaving us?'* remon- 
strated Kdrner, in a voice full of pain. 

"I am a poor wanderer, friend, without a home, now here, 
now there, resting a little from my pilgrimage. For me, 
too, a time must come at last when I can lay aside my pil- 
grim*s staff and say : * Here will I rest ! here is my home ! ' 
But the gods alone know whether that home will be the gi*ave 
or the heart of some woman.'* 

"Oh, my friend, no melancholy thoughts now, when I am 
rejoicing to see and possess you once more ! " 

" You are right, Kdrner — no melancholy thoughts ! Let us 
turn our thoughts toward cheerful themes. The first poem 
I write shall be a hymn to joy. Oh I I shall flee human be- 
ings no more, seek solitude never again ! It shall be as you 
say, Komer! Give a feast for the returned prodigal, sum- 
mon our friends, that we may once more assemble at the 
Table Kound and drink to friendship together. Give me a 
banquet for my return and my departure at once." 

And Komer gave his feast. The lost friend, who in the 
passion of his love had withdrawn of late from them all, 
was returned, and that was something to rejoice over and cel- 
ebrate. He called his friends about him, had a gentle word 
for each, a tender greeting, and Goschen he rewarded elabo- 
rately, for he presented him with the finished manuscript of 
"Don Carlos,*' now ready to emerge into the world, to weave 
the halo of immortality about the poet's brow, and to awaken 
reverence and enthusiasm for him in thousands upon thou- 
sands of hearts I 
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Six days after Schiller's "return" the feast took place 
which Korner had planned, the merry Table Round of friend- 
ship. K5mer with his young wife was there, Therese Huber 
with Goschen, Sophie Albrecht, the artist, with her husband, 
and some friends from Leipsic whom Korner had summoned 
especially for his banquet, and who had joyfuUy come to see 
the poet once more. 

There sat Schiller in the midst of the Table Round, his 
arm around Komer's neck, and in his right hand the beaker 
with gold-glinting Rhine wine. His eyes glowed, and the 
expression of his face was one of enthusiasm. A beautiful, 
happy smile played over his lips. 

" Look at the darling of the Muses ! " exclaimed Korner. 
"Must not everyone think they are embracing him and 
whispering a joyous song of jubilee into his ear, for him to 
repeat to you, the darlings of the gods?" 

"Perhaps they are doing so, friend. But before I re- 
peat it I will tell you a story, and if it does not move your 
hearts and open your purses you are cold-hearted egotists, 
and you will meet the fate of King Midas, who turned even 
his wine and his viands into gold, because he was a cold- 
hearted miser. I condemn you to a like fkte if you have the 
courage to hear my story without being moved to tears and 
generosity ! " 

And in a most eloquent description Schiller told his eager 
friends the story of his conversation with the youth whom 
he had saved from suicide. So touching were his descrip- 
tions of the want and vain stiniggles of the poor youth, that 
not one eye was dry. When he finished his story, when he 
had told his friends of his promise to poor Theophilus, 
Schiller arose from his seat, took the plate before him, and 
walked through the company, pausing at each plate and plead- 
ing for a gift. And as hand after hand gave thalers and gold 
pieces, Schiller nodded and smiled and expressed in a cor- 
dial look his warm thanks. Then he returned to his place 
and counted the money. Seventeen gold pieces and three 
thalers. " I thank you, friends, I thank you 1 You have saved 
a human being, you have rescued a soul from purgatory. To- 
morrow night I shall bring my protege these gifts of your 
love, and the blessings of a good man will rest upon your 
closed eyes, and you will be rewarded with sweet dreams and 
a happy awakening. And now, dear friends, you shall receive 
from the poet's lips the thanks that glow in his heart. You 
shall hear the jubilant song of joy which, as Korner suggested, 
the Muaes have been whispering in my ears. Take up your 
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glasses and listen to me, and when I nod repeat my last pre- 
ceding words." 

Scluller drew from his pocket a small folded paper, opened 
it, glanced over it, and then let it fall unheeded upon the table, 
for his song glowed and resounded within his head, was writ- 
ten in his heart, and bubbled over from his Upa 

** Freude, sch5ner Gotterfanken, 
Toohter aos Eljsiom I " 

His eyes glowed with pleasure and enthusiasm, a heavenly 
smile illuminated his whole face, as he pronounced his hymn 
to Joy, and all the friends of the Table Kound were infected 
with his mood. They arose, joined hands, and exchanged looks 
of delight. At the culminating point of their delight a pain- 
ful expression passed oyer Schiller's face, and his voice fell 
and trembled with emotion. 

** Ja, wer auch nur eine Seele 
Sein nennt auf der Erdenrond, 
Doch wer*8 nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Weinend sich aus unserem Bund I " 

** Doch wer's nie gekonnt, der stehle weinend sich aus un- 
serem Bund ! " repeated the friends, and tears streamed over 
their faces, hands clasped more closely, and all listened breath- 
lessly for the .poet's words, his voice rising again^in blissful 
enthusiasm. It was an oration to Joy, Friendship, and Love. 

** Seid umschlungen, Millionen, 
Dieser Kuss der ganzen Welti " 

They embraced one another, they wept with delight and 
enthusiasm. The kiss that passed from mouth to mouth was 
given to the whole world, for all that the world had to offer 
of love, friendship, and happiness these friends found united 
here about the Table Bound, to which Schiller had dedicated 
his Song of Joy. 



CHAPTEB Vn. 
WIEDERSEHEN. 



The night had come — a dark shadowy night. The moon 
that a week before had played upon the river with such 
golden rays sent such long arrows of light through the birch- 
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wood ; the moon to-day was wholly covered with clouds, which, 
djiven by the storm-wind, went flying across the heavens, mir- 
roring themselves in the river, and making it look as though 
gravee and abysses opened in it. 

Theophilus was standing upon the bank upon the same 
spot where, a week before, he had knelt and prayed. Now he 
stood watching the black river and the driving clouds. 

"K he does not keep his word, if he cannot fulfil the prom- 
ise he so generously made, because no willing hands have 
opened at his petition, what then ? Is not that my grave there 
below, yawning before me? Are not the waves murmuring 
my last slumber-song ? No, no, Theophilus ; courage, wait in 
patience, be strong in hope ! His voice was so gentle, so full 
of conviction, when he pledged himself to bring me help. He 
appeared like the saving angel Gabriel, and I do indeed be- 
lieve that God sent him to me in human form, and that he 
will surely send him this second time. Hope, my heart, and 
find strength in thy belief ! " 

He folded his hands in silent prayer, and listened to the 
sounds of the night ; noted every trifling motion and murmur 
beyond the steady beating of the water upon the bank and 
the rustling of the trees. Farther up the left bank some lights 
were shining, for there lay the city whence despair had driven 
him, one week before, and in which he had never been since. 
There, high above the river, the crucifix upon the Elbe bridge 
stood out in brilliant illumination against the blackness of the 
night ; the figure surroimded by lamps, that it might carry 
comfort to the desolate. 

Theophilus saw it, and the radiance entered his heart and 
strengthened his firm decision. " I shall hold out in patience 
and hope. I will do penance with devotion and humilia- 
tion for my sin committed in despair and discouragement. 
My whole Hfe is thine, O God! and shall be consecrated 
to thy service ! I will serve poverty and misfortune ; everyone 
who suffers shall be my brother. I will give my hand to every 
tottering wanderer ; he who weeps shall find in me a comforter ; 
and if I can do nothing else for him, I will pray with him. 
This I vow to thee, O God! — vow before the crucifix that 
shines out for me through the night." 

The great clock in the Catholic church struck eleven in its 
slow, measured way. The wind bore the sound across to 
Theophilus and his heart beat high ; for he remembered how 
he had heard this clock at the moment at which he had made 
ready to plunge into his grave, and that night it had sounded 
to him like his funeral-knelL 
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*' O Gcxl ! I sliall never hear this hour strike without ter- 
ror niul remorse, (irant that in such an hour I may expiate my 
sin, prove myself in such an hour a repentant sinner. I vow 
that I will do so ! " he cried, aloud. **I vow that this eleventh 
hour shall remind me every day of my own offence, and every 
day shall find me ready to devote to the good of others, the 
life which in my despair I tried to sacrifice ! " 

" I register this vow in the name of God and mankind," 
said a solemn voice at his side, and a hand was laid upon his 
shoulders. " Here I am, brother ! Pardon me for letting you 
wait, but pressing affairs detained me, and it was difficult to 
escape and come here alone, unobserved by the friends who 
were with me. While you were waiting for me you have 
come to an agreement with God and j'our conscience, and 
good resolves have ripened within you. Hold fast to them, 
brother ; be firm and courageous ; let thy soul mount above the 
nothingness of our earthly existence, and thou wilt find that 
the joys of the spirit reward thee richly for all the troubles of 
earth. Here is the money, one hundred and twenty thalers, 
and it will be enough to enable you to complete yoiu- studies 
and ease your farther path. Take the money, friend, and let 
us part" 

"Part without my knowing your name, my rescuer and 
saviour ? " asked Theophilus, holding fast the hand which had 
given him the money. " Part with no hope of seeing you by 
the light of day and bringing you my thanks? " 

"Thank me, brother, by being happy, carry the light of 
day in your heart, and you will have the memory of me with 
you and will have rewarded me. Why should I tell you my 
name ? Go, be a worthy man and do good unto others who 
suffer and are unhappy, as you were. This is m}*^ thanks, for, 
like Christ, *I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.' Remem- 
ber this ! " 

The voice was silent. Theophilus was silent ; he knew that 
he was alone. He folded his hands, holding the roll of gold, 
bowed his head upon his breast and prayed, repeating the 
words which had sounded on his eai*8 like a holy organ-peal 
across the night and the rustling of the trees. " * Wliat you do 
to the least of these, my brother, you do to me ; remember this ! ' 
I shall remember this. It shall never fade from my memory. 
I shall try to fulfil the injunction to make good my offence. 
I consecrate myself to the service of God alone. The holy 
crucifix which shines upon me across the night has driven the 
darkness from my soul. I shall go to Cologne and enter a 
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seminary, for I will become a priest, a pious, humble priest 
of the church of God. Leave me, earthly vanity, pride, and 
mundane hopes, I will be a priest of mercy, for God has had 
mercy upon me and sent an angel to save me. I shall re- 
member this ! " 

While Theophilus, alone and friendless, was taking his 
way to Dresden to enter upon his new path in life, Schiller 
was posting toward Weimar. After giving Theophilus the 
money, he had hastened to the post-coach court, where his 
friends awaited him to see him depart and give him their 
farewell greetings — say, rather, ** auf Wiedersehen ! " (I shall 
soon come back !) " Auf Wiedersehen ! " exclaimed Schiller to 
the mournful, silent friends. Then the coach rattled away 
through the city gate. 

"Charlotte is waiting for me,'* murmured Schiller, vdth 
cheerful comfort, leaning back upon the hard cushions. 
" She is the friend of my soul. Our spirits belong to one 
another, and the wounds of my heart I shall show this ten- 
der souX that she may heal them with the balm of faithful 
friendship." 

But strange ! the nearer he came to the end of his journey, 
the higher his heart beat, the less painful the wounds. 

" Oh ! Charlotte, beloved Charlotte I If I were but with 
you ! The fire which drove me from Mannheim is not extin- 
guished, and needs but the breath of thy lips to burst into 
clearest flames ! " 

Weimar at last ! The coach rumbles into the town. Schil- 
ler is upon classic soil, the soil where Germany's greatest 
poets and thinkers live. Here are Wieland and Herder, Ber- 
tuch and Bode, artists and actors of name and reputation ; 
and here is the gifted Duke Carl August. And yet Weimar 
is orphaned, for Goethe is not there ; he left Weimar years 
ago, to go out into the world. 

Schiller knows this, but what does he care now ? He had 
longed to go to Weimar ; his heart beat high with rejoicing 
that he was to see these famous men face to face, whose writ- 
ings he had read with such delight, and among whom he 
could now come with the feeling that he, too, had a place in 
the republic of mind. 

These thoughts had occupied him during his journey, but 
they vanished now, and he thought only of his one friend, 
Charlotte von Kalb, whom he had not seen for two years, and 
whose friendship had summoned him in the hour of his deep- 
est distress. 

He took up quarters in the Hotel Crown Ptince. It was 
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already late in the evening, so late that to call upon a lady was 
hardly permissible. But he could not endure his still, lonely 
chamber. He must flee into the street, at least see the house 
in which she lived, and if there should still be lights visible, 
if she should still be awake — he did not think further, but 
sprang down-stairs, engaged the porter, who was walking up 
and down the corridor, to accompany him and show him the 
house in which Frau von Kalb lived. Then he stormed along 
the streets mentioned with such strides that the porter could 
but run breathlessly after him. 

There is the house in which Frau von Ealb lives — a little 
modest house at the edge of the park, and the windows of 
the ground floor are lighted. Schiller saw a tall, slender 
figure passing behind the curtains. "It is her figure; I 
should know it among ten thousand ! " exclaimed Schiller. 
" Oh, Charlotte ! " He turned hastily to his porter. " I 
shall stay some time yet in the park, the evening is so fine. 
You may go home. I shall find my way back." 

He watched the servant disappear around the nearest cor- 
ner, then sprang with a single bound to the house- door, 
which he gently opened, not betraying the fact of his en- 
trance. 

" I will surprise her," he murmured, " will see what impres- 
sion my unexpected coming makes upon her." 

The door had made so little noise that the sound could not 
possibly have been heard in the room. Only one servant 
came from the back of the hall to inquire, respectfully, the 
name of the new-comer and his wishes. 

" Frau von Kalb requested my presence. She is here, is 
she not, in this room ? " asked Schiller. 

" Yes, she is there. May I have the honor of announcing 
you?" 

*' Why, when the lady of the house expects me? " 

He had spoken in a low, hushed voice. Charlotte must 
not hear him, must know nothing of his coming until he 
stood before her. He opened the door gently, closed it 
behind him, and stood between the door and the heavy velvet 
portiere which concealed the room from him. But between 
the two sides of the curtain he saw his friend. She was re- 
clining in Sifauteuil, her fine eyes gazing absently into space. 
She was pale with excitement, it seemed, and a smile played 
about her mouth. Of whom was she thinking? of whom 
dreaming? 

" Charlotte ! dear Charlotte ! " 

She uttered a cry and started from her seat. 
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" Charlotte, you called me, and I have come ! Am I wel- 
come, Charlotte?" 

She stood like one petrified. But there was the beauti- 
ful, longed-for face, with the proud, noble expression and the 
gentle smile about the fine lips. It was Schiller, for whose 
presence she had been longing for two years past, whom she 
had loved well and faithfully two long years without seeing 
him. But now he was here, standing opposite her, spreading 
his arms open before her. She neither thought, nor felt, 
nor knew more than this, that Schiller was there once 
more. 

" Oh ! happy, happy meeting ! Oh ! the bliss of looking, 
of resting heart to heart Welcome, Schiller I Welcome, 
friend of my soul ! " 

She threw herself into his arms, threw her arms about bin* 
as though they were chains of steel which should hold him 
forever — yes, forever ! 

" Tell me, Charlotte, that you love me I Speak the word 
which your chaste lips would not confess in Mannheim. Do 
not drive me out again in the darkness and night of life, as 
you did long ago in Mannheim. I am weary of wandering, 
the world disgusts me, and all men are false and deceitf uL 
You alone are faithful, in you alone can I place my trust 
Oh ! let me find a home at last, a place where I can lay my 
head and rest. Tell me, Charlotte, that my home is here ; 
tell me that you love me. You do not answer, Charlotte. 
Why are you silent ? " 

He opened his arms to release her and look into her face. 
But she did not raise her head ; she lay passive in his arms. 
She had fainted. He lifted her up and carried her to the 
sofa, kneeled before her as she lay upon it with closed eyes 
and icy lips. He bent over her, kissed her, and called her, in 
endearing terms, back to life. 

" Charlotte, my friend, awake ! Forgive me for surprising 
you in the excess of my joy. You strong soul, you great 
heart, command this body. Come back to me, friend of my 
soul ; I will be gentle and still, will sit at your feet like a child, 
and only look into your dear face to read in your expression 
that you love me. Open these eyes, soul of my soul, heart of 
my heart ! Let me hear thy dear voice say some one word 
of comfort, of hope, of love." 

And Charlotte, summoned by the voice for which her soul 
had longed for two years past, watched by the eyes which had 
shone in her soul — Charlotte awoke and looked with a blissful 
smile into the beloved face which bowed over her and was the 
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son of her being. She raised her arms and wound them about 
his neck, kissing his lips and his eyea 

" I greet ye, my stars I I kiss thee, thou herald of my hap- 
piness I " 

" Tell me that you love me, Charlotte ! My heart thirsts 
for the word, for it is sick, bleeding from a deep woimd, and 
you must heal it I have come to you to seek health. I will 
drink from your lips the lethe which shall make me forget 
everything save that you love me, Charlotte. Oh ! it is so 
comfortless to feel one s self alone and unloved. I fasten my 
hopes upon thine heart as a shipwrecked mariner fastens 
upon a straw. Charlotte, do not let me sink, save me ! Let 
thy love be the harbor where I seek protection against all 
storms, where I find once more calm, peace, enthusiasm, and 
fortune. Say that you will take me into this haven, that you 
will not be cruel to the entreating, hoping friend." 

She wound her arms about him and kissed his brow. " I 
love you, Schiller ! I love you, and have the courage to tell you 
so, the courage to break down all the barriers that part us 
and take my stand by your side. I have the courage to say 
to my husband, *I love Friediich Schiller. The union of our 
hearts and souls is fast, rend it if you can.' I love you, Schil- 
ler, and that embraces all that can be said. You know now 
that I am ready to be yours before God and man, and that no 
barrier must henceforth part us." 

" And your husband ? " asked Schiller, embarrassed. 

" He is a good and generous man," said Charlotte, with a 
smile. " He will not wish to fetter me. Our marriage was 
a forced one, and has never been happy. We have always 
lived apart. His mental life was not mine ; I knew this, and 
that he imderstood nothing of what passed within my heart 
and mind. I have lived in solitude, while my husband spent 
his days in Paris in amusement, luxury, and pleasure, a wel- 
come guest at the court of Queen Marie Antoinette. We re- 
spect one another, but we have never loved ; and Herr von 
Kalb, when I ask him to do so, will surely agree to dissolving 
our marriage, in order that I may belong wholly to the man 
whom I not only love, but respect so highly that I willingly 
consecrate to him my whole life, unto death and beyond 
death." 

" Let it be as you say, my Charlotte, friend of my soul ! ** 
exclaimed Schiller, bending over her hands and kissing them, 
" Nothing shall part us ; death itself shall threaten us in vain. 
We shall defy death in the joy of our union of souls. Yes, 
we shall defy death and the world. ' 
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And they kept their word ; they defied the world, they 
made no secret of the union of their hearts, they denied to 
no one their indissoluble union. Charlotte was one of those 
women who, when they bear in their souls a great and mighty 
love, defy the world with the heroism of their devotion, con- 
fessing their love without reserve. She did not avoid spend- 
ing whole days alone with Schiller in her little home, shut- 
ting herself oflf from society for his sake, to hear him read 
aloud both his new poems, his romances, and, greatest of all, his 
" Don Carloa" She did not hesitate to appear publicly with 
Schiller. She was proud of the man whom she loved. How 
could she deny him before the world ? She helped him ar- 
range his simple dwelling. She decorated the simple rooms 
which he had rented ; sent him flowers, rugs, fauteuUs, to 
make it comfortable. She felt toward him as mother, sister, 
betrothed, friend, and, with the fiery zeal of her soul, she 
longed to blend in her one heart the duties of these four be- 
ings, and she knew that the divine force of love was not 
wanting to enable her to do this. And in her trusting and 
confiding heart she did not ask whether the man whom she 
loved was ready to be carried away in the whirlpool of pas- 
sion, to soar with her from heaven to heaven, to turn away 
from all earthly change and revel forever in supernal joys. 

They visited together the heroes of art and science in Wei- 
mar ; went together to Ziefurt, where the Duchess Amalie was 
spending the summer. 

The duchess received the composer of "Fiesco " and ** Don 
Carlos" with warm pleasure. ** I was vexed with you over the 

* Robbers,' Herr Rath Schiller," she said, "and * Cabal 'and 

* Love * was not to my taste ; but ' Fiesco * and, most of all, 

* Don Carlos ' have reconciled me to you. You are indeed a 
great poet, and I prophesy you a great future. Stay with us 
here in Weimar." 

"Yes, Herr Schiller," exclaimed the unfortunate, deformed 
little maid of honor, Fraulein von Goschhausen, approaching 
Schiller and offering him a rose, " stay in Weimar. In the 
name of the muses I offer you this rose, and say sub rosa to 
you, their favorite, that Weimar is the home of the gods, and 
the Nine Muses would feel most at home here." 

"Goschhausen, take care," laughed the dachess, "I shall 
tell Goethe what a weathercock, fickle creature you are. So 
long as he was here my Thusnelde's roses bloomed for him 
alone, and for him alone was she messenger of the gods and 
muses. And now, the faithless creature has ears only for the 
whisperings of the muses with Friedrich Schiller. But I do 
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not take it ill in tlie least The poet of * Don Carlos ' de- 
serves to have homage done him, and if the muses themselves 
delight at once in both Schiller and Goethe, why should 
not Fraulein von Gdschhausen do the same? You know 
Goethe?" 

" No, I do not know him personally," said Schiller, gently ; 
**but I admire him as a poet, and shall be happy when I can 
one day admire the poet in the man himself.'* 

** You should have come earlier, to learn to love him prop- 
erly," sighed the Duchess Amalie. " You should have learned 
to know him while his heart still glowed with enthusiasm as 
though the storm of German life burned in his brain, carrying 
all before it Ah, it was a beautiful time when Goethe stood 
among us, like the genius of poesy descended from heaven. 
But that beautiful time is past, and Goethe himself cannot re- 
store it He is the great poet still, but he is a distinguished 
man, a privy councillor. Beware, my dear Rath Schiller, that 
our distinguished court-air does not blow upon you and carry 
the natuml freshness and enthusiasm of youth away from 
your heart Goethe was a god Apollo before he became a 
privy councillor, with a vote and seat in the ducal counciL 
Beware of becoming a minister, for it is not easy to be both 
poet and minister. We see that in Goethe." 

"No, we do not see it in him," contradicted Fraulein von 
Goschhausen, flatly. " Goethe can do whatever he will, 
whatever pleases him. Goethe will never cease to be a poet ; 
he's one in his whole being. The poet's blood flows in his 
veins, and his minister's office and title hang upon him like a 
rag about one's finger. He can shake them off at any moment, 
and become himself again. He proved that a year and a 
half ago when he fled to Italy, away from our court-splendor, 
his councillor's title, and all his honors and dignities, and his 
distinguished folderol, to be once more a poet by the grace 
of God." 

** Now see — here is my Thusnelde finding her old enthusi- 
asm again ! " exclaimed tiie duchess, laughing. " This is what 
I wished. I wanted to make her love of Goethe flame out in 
the midst of her anger. Now you have seen, Herr Rath 
Schiller, what the true feeling of my Thusnelde is, and how 
faithful she is to her departed favorite." 

" More faithful, probably, than he to his former favorites," 
said the Fraulein, with a malicious smile. ** Men cannot be 
faithful, and I am persuaded that if Werther had not shot 
himself in the nick of time, he would undoubtedly have com- 
forted himself subsequently for the marriage of his beloved 
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Lotte. Yes, laugh, duchess ; but I am right, none the less. 
Is not Goethe himself an example of this ? Did he not love 
Charlotte Kastner ? If he had shot himself in those days, 
could he have comforted himself with Frau von Stein later, 
only to be most wretched a third time, and finally, instead of 
shooting himself, go off to Italy for a pleasure-journey ? Ah, 
heavens ! these Charlottes are dangerous creatures for the 
poets ;' but I should like to warn every one of them not to 
love a poet, for, ah, heavens ! — I beg your pardon, Frau von 
Kalb." 

" Why, Fraulein von Goschhausen ? " 

" Because I never reflected that you, too, are a Charlotte,'* 
whispered the malicious maid of honor, with downcast eyes. 

Charlotte laughed. But after this visit she was more quiet 
and thoughtful than usual — her eyes often rested upon Schil- 
ler with a questioning expression. And when he sat at her 
side upon the divan one evening, she gently laid both hands 
upon his shoulders, and looked deep into his eyes. 

" You love me, Friedrich — it is true that you love me, is it 
not?" she said. 

"I love you despite the fact that your name is Charlotte. 
That is what you meant to ask, is it not ? " 

She smiled, and rested her head upon his shoulder. " Ah, 
Schiller, I wish our union had received an indissoluble con- 
secration. I wish my husband had agreed to the separation, 
and I were free to be wholly yours.*' 

" Are you not wholly mine, then, Charlotte ? Have we not 
made an indissoluble compact ? Does not God and the whole 
world know that we belong to one another — are indivisible ? 
Is not this relation recognized by society, and treated with 
the greatest respect for us both ? People are so discreet as 
to let us alone when they see that we desire it, as Herr von 
Einsiedel did, who came to visit you, and went away again 
when the servant told him that I was with you. Was not the 
Duchess Amalie so considerate as to invite us together yester- 
day ? and Wieland told me that she did it out of recogni- 
tion of our relationship. 

** So you see, my dearest friend, that no one doubts our re- 
lationship,* and no one ignores it." 

" Why do you call me your dearest friend? " asked Char- 
lotte, pained. 

"Why? Because that is what you are, Charlotte. And 
do you not hold friendship to be love in its highest power? " 

* The poet's own words. 
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She said yefi, in a pained voice, and yet, later in the even- 
ing, when Schiller had left her, she sat a long time medi- 
tating, then sighed deeply, and said to herself: "I wish my 
husband were here, and the word of separation finally spo- 
ken " 

Yet several months elapsed before Herr von Kalb reached 
Weimar, and Charlotte, whose noble heart could not endure 
the long suspense and uncertainty, prolonged hypocrisy and 
deception, wrote to her husband, confessed frankly her love 
to Schiller, and begged him, as her friend of long years, for 
counsel and the promotion of her happiness. 

Herr von Kalb's reply came immediately. **My dear 
friend," he wrote, laconically, " precisely because I am your 
friend of long years* standing, I shall regard your letter as 
though I had never received it It is obliterated from my 
memory, and I know only this, that I respect and love you as 
my wife, and the mother of my little boy, and that your hap- 
piness is my warmest wish. Let us leave such little errings 
of the heart to time, which is the best balm, and a wonderful 
means for stilling the blood and calming the feelings. I shall 
come to Weimar after some months, and then we shall see 
whether this balm has not had its effect both upon yourself 
and the excitable poet-heart. Should this not be the case, and 
should you then repeat the wish which you now write me, it 
will be time enough to see how the interests of our little son 
can be reconciled with those of your heart. So wait a few 
months for the decision." 

Herr von Kalb wrote to Schiller also, though without a sug- 
gestion of Charlotte's communication. It was a letter full of 
heartiest sympathy, of deep reverence for the poet, and most 
cordial assurances of friendship. He closed by telling Schiller 
that he should come to Weimar in a few months, and Schiller 
should find him ready for every service and every sacrifice 
which the poet could expect of his friendship. 

Schiller folded the brief note thoughtfully and a brill- 
iant blush mantled his cheeks. "He will come," he mut- 
tered. " It will be a strange meeting for me, and I blush al- 
ready at thought of it. He loves me, calls me his friend, and 
knows my relations with his wife. Shall I really have the cour- 
age to demand of his friendship such a sacrifice and" — 
he asked, softly — " do I really so greatly desire the sacrifice ? 
I came here to seek a dear friend who should comfort me, and 
found a loving woman who carried me away with her into the 
whirlpool of passion. Now we are both driving about without 
a rudder in tiie circling waters, and who knows whether mar- 
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riage may not prove the reef upon which finally our hearts are 
to suffer shipwreck ? Thou spirit of the world, save us from 
a violent end — keep me, genius of poesy from this, and let me 
find a still and peaceful shelter from all the storms of life I 
There is a secret problem in every human breast, which time 
and God alone can solve. Let us wait and hope ! " But after 
some months, when Herr vonKalb came to Weimar, the secret 
seemed to have sunk further into the heart of Schiller and 
Charlotte, and neither of tliem had the courage to lift the veil 
and speak the decisive word. Charlotte von Kalb was paler 
and more silent than was her wont, and her eyes were often 
red with weeping. Her husband made no attempt to urge an 
explanation. Once only, when she held in her arms their 
little son, a lad of five, who had just recovered from an illness, 
and was gsizing at the child with careful mother-love, Herr 
von Kalb approached her and looked at her with a kindly, 
questioning glance. 

" Could you ever decide to leave our child, this child, Char- 
lotte, giving it up to the care and instruction of strangers ? " 

"Never, oh, never!" she exclaimed, laying her arms in 
warmest embrace about the feeble body of her boy. " No, 
not for all the treasure of this world could I separate from 
my beloved child." 

" Yet you would have to do so, Charlotte, if you abandoned 
the name which his father bears," said Herr von Kalb, gently. 

He added nothing more, but Charlotte had understood him 
very well and understood the motive which prompted her 
husband to add, immediately, that he was going to Schiller to 
take a walk with his beloved and noble friend. She looked 
sorrowfully after her husband, and then looked long and ten- 
derly at the pale child sleeping upon her knee. Tears poured 
from her eyes, and she folded her trembling hands over the 
boy's head. 

" Give us all peace, oh, God ! thou soul of eternal love ! give 
us knowledge and purify our hearts, that they may know true 
love and be ready to sacrifice all in purified fidelity." 

On the evening of that day, after a long walk which Schiller 
took with Herr von Kalb, in the course of which both men 
had spoken under the inspiration of the highest spirit, Schiller 
wrote to his trusted friend Korner : " Can you believe that it 
is difficult, almost impossible, to write about Charlotte ? I 
cannot even say why it is so. Our relationship, like revealed 
religion, is based upon belief, and the results of long tests, 
long, slow progress of the human soul are announced to it by 
a mystic experience, because reason would come at them too 
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slowly. So it is with Charlotte and me. We began with an 
intuition of the result, and now we must investigate and test 
our religion with our understanding. In the one case, as in 
the other, will come all the phases of fanaticism, scepticism, su- 
perstition, and unbelief, and then, probably, in the end a pure 
and true reasonable belief, which alone is blessed and a bless- 
ing. I think it probable that the germ of an unchangeable, 
imperishable friendship dwells in us both, awaiting develop- 
ment. In Charlotte's heart there is more unity than in mine, 
though her moods and wliims are more changeful than mine. 
Long solitude and an obstinate tendency of her nature have 
fastened my picture upon her soul more deeply and firmly 
than could happen in my case. Her husband hfis come and 
is wholly unchanged toward me, though he knows of our re- 
lationship. I do not know whether the presence of her hus- 
band will leave me as I am. I feel some change already, 
which may go further." 



CHAPTEE VHL 
GOETHE AND MORITZ. 



" Wake up, my friend, no more brooding ! Rejoice in life, 
and leave care and sorrow behind you 1 Open your eyes wide, 
and see how the eternal, intangible spirit of the world works 
about you. We have worshipped the immortal gods and 
studied immortal art in Rome — lived with the old — now let 
us spend a superb day or two with the eternally young, with 
nature. Let us live as children of God in his glorious world." 

It was Goethe who spoke, not Herr Legationsrath — von 
Goethe, who had fled, at the close of the year 1786, from 
Carlsruhe to Italy, unknown to his friends and even to his 
dearly beloved Frau von Stein. No, it was not that Goethe 
who, in the last few months, had surrendered his freedom in 
Weimar, and renounced his Werther costume and eccentric 
ways, assuming a grave and dignified mien, such as is fitting 
for a high official. No, he who thus spoke was the poet Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Goethe, the poet who had found, once more, 
the depths of his own soul in blessed Italy, whose soul was ir- 
radiated by divine joy, while poetry glowed in his heart and 
on his lips, the enthusiastic investigator seeking the eternal 
spirit in the smallest flower, and finding God in the human 
form. 
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It was this Goethe who spoke these words of encourage- 
ment, and they were addressed to Philip Moritz, with whom, 
for two years past, he had been living in Bome and elsewhere 
in Italy, and with whom he had shared joy and sorrow of 
many a sort. 

Goethe had gone to Italy to be restored to his pristine 
creative self ; Moritz, to recover from the wounds of his heart, 
and refresh his mind with the wonders of art and nature 
that shine upon everyone who has eyes to see, in Italy, the 
land of art and poetry. Philip Moritz had eyes to see, and 
his beloved had begged him not to close them before the 
treasure which the God of creation and the gods of art of- 
fered him. 

Marie von Leuthen, the beloved of his heart, had besought 
him to go to Italy to recover from the wounds which life had 
inflicted upon him, to heal his sorrow, and let hope arise 
again in his breast. 

" Go," she had said to him, "Italy and art await you, and 
they bear with them comfort for all sorrows. Get well, with 
their help, and when you return after two years, newly bom 
in spirit and yet faithful in heart, if you ask me then whether 
I love you, I shall joyfully answer you." 

And Philip Moritz had gone to seek in Italy the renaissance 
of his own mind. In Rome a happy accident had brought 
him to Goethe, and they had been faithful comrades ever 
since. Moritz loved Goethe with worshipping admiration, 
and Goethe cherished, for his odd, now melancholy, now 
exaggeratedly merry friend, the most tender consideration, 
the most loving attention. They visited together the art- 
treasures of Rome, made their excursions into the neighbor- 
hood pn foot or on horseback. On such a trip to Frascati, 
Moritz had fallen from his horse and broken an arm. Goethe 
had nursed him like a tender brother, and through all the 
long days and weeks was Moritz's only comfort and companion. 

" I have just come from Moritz," he wrote, one day, to Frau 
von Stein. "His arm is well, and has to-day been released. 
What I have learned in this fortnight, with this sufferer, as 
nurse, father confessor and confidant, as finance minister and 
private secretary, may be of use to us later. The most dread- 
ful sufferings and the most noble enjoyments went hand in 
hand all this time." 

The most dreadful sufferings had fallen to the share of the 
unfortunate hypochondriac Moritz alone — the most noble 
enjoyments he had shared with his happier friend Goethe, the 
favorite of the gods. 
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Now, in the late auturan, they had left Rome together, go- 
ing to Castel Goudolfo, to enjoy a villegiatura in the hospi- 
table home of the art-dealer, Jenkins. With them were poets, 
scholars, dilettanti. A cheerful, merry life had opened in the 
charming Castel Gondolfo — each was bent upon enjoying life 
and drawing his friends into the enchanted circle of delight. 
Hence Goethe was depressed at seeing his friend so gloomy 
again, so sunk in grave studies, investigating the spirit of 
the ancient languages, but not in cheerful mood. Brooding 
and woiT}'ing, he roused himself now and then, at Goethe's 
earnest entreaty, to forced merriment and scoffing wit, only 
to sink anew into silent melancholy. 

" Let us live as children of God in the splendor of his 
world, which surrounds us, with its glorious beauty and splen- 
dor." 

Moritz raised his pale, noble face from his book, over 
which he had been brooding, and looked with an expression, 
at once tender and sorrowful, into Goethe's glowing, lumi- 
nous face. 

"Enviable, fortunate fellow," he said, *'to feel and think 
as you do, when the Italian sky has penetrated your soul, 
and fills it with its glory." 

" Ti-y it, Moritz, do but try it, and you will surely suc- 
ceed. First of all, tell me what oppresses your soul and 
makes these folds in the brow of my Jupiter Tonana" 

" Wrinkles of gloomy intuition and foreboding, my friend," 
said Moritz, with a sigh. "I am angry at myself that it is 
so ; I hold long discourses for my own benefit, remonstrate, 
rebuke, and reason with myself, but all in vain. The Italian 
sky is no longer glorious, the whole world about me is a 
grave, and even the gods of Rome have of late been address- 
ing me vainly, for my ear is deaf to their exalted speech and 
the revelations of their beauty." 

" Well, out with it, you monster, you growling bear I What 
attack of Northern melancholy has seized once more upon 
your Northern soul ? What little demons are humming in 
your brain, making my gifted writer and scholar a miserable 
old woman, creeping through God's glorious world upon slip- 
pery soles, burrowing in the earth like a mole instead of fly- 
ing to the sun like the eagle ? " 

" Corpo di Bacco ! " shouted Moritz, furious, pounding the 
table with his fist until the books flew into the air and the 
inkstand poured its dusky contents over his papers, "Corpo 
di Bacco ! enough of your rudeness and hateful scoffing. 
How dare you call me a miserable old woman, and compare 
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me with a mole ? How come you to jeer at my Northern 
heart — you who carry a lump of ice about in your breast — a 
burned-out coal, that no goddess could inflame ? Heigh-ho I 
if either of us is an iceberg it is you, Herr Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Goethe. An iceberg you are, whose heart never thaws, 
but is entombed in perpetual winter. What do you know ot 
the suffering of a man who loves and longs for the purest, 
noblest, most beloved of women, who is tortured with the 
fear of death, and lashes himself with scorpion lashes, and in 
his grief is blinded to all the beauties of God's world ? " 

" So this is it," said Goethe, heartily. " I have attained my 
object after all, and with the hammer of abuse pounded away 
at the anvil of your torpid temper until I got sparks and fire 
out of it. That is all I wanted, you great, innocent child, to 
awaken the man in you. And I have kept up my abuse, and 
called you an old woman, and now I beg pardon a thousand 
times for my blasphemy. For anyone who has seen the 
Megaera blocking the steps of St. Peter's, and persecuting us 
in the church of St. Maria della Pace, knows what a frightful 
insult it is to be compared with such a creature. I beg most 
humbly for forgiveness, Philip Moritz, professor, connoisseur, 
and philologist of the first rank. But as to your gloomy 
forebodings and the fear that some misfortune has befallen 
your beloved, that is all the fancy of a lover blowing soap- 
bubbles, and then fearing they may fall like cannon-baUa 
upon his head. What, in the name of heaven and all the 
Marys, ecclesiastical and lay, brings you to such sudden 
trumpeting of your home-sickness, and to the subsequent 
conviction that they are the funeral knells of your dead love ? 
Did not you two overwrought, lovelorn children of pain agree 
that these two years of the Italian journey should be a test of 
your love and fidehty, and that in all this time you should 
never once exchange letters ? " 

" Yes, we agreed to that," assented Moritz. " Marie wished 
it so— desired to test me, whether I should remain faithful 
even amid the glories of Italy, and remember her love here." 

'* Well, then, what oppresses your heart so ? Whence this 
yearning ? What are you fearing and bemoaning ? " 

"Do not laugh, Goethe," murmured Philip. Moritz, softly, 
" and do not abuse the poor human worm, like the son of the 
gods that you are. I will confess to you, it is a dream that 
has tortured me so, a dream that has returned three nights 
consecutively. I see Marie pale, with sunken cheeks and 
glazed eyes, lying upon a couch, with old Trude kneeling be- 
side her wringing her hands, while Marie calls : * Philip, my 
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beloved Philip, come ! let me die in your arms/ This is the 
dream which has been haunting me for three nights, with 
which I awake in horror, and the heart-rending moan of which 
rings in my ears when I am wide awake." 

" Dreams are froth," said Goethe with a shrug, " and your 
belieying in them does but prove that love makes foolish chil- 
dren of the most sensible men." 

*' I wish he would make one of you, you scoffer at love and 
marriage," said Moritz, angrily. '* I wish this divine madness 
would possess you, and flie god of love, whom you scora, 
would seize upon you with a mad passion, melting the lump 
of ice that serves you as a heart, and replacing it with danc- 
ing flames of longing and passion. I wish that you, wise 
man, who have fled all the living beauty of these Italian 
women as if they were snakes of paradise, might be compelled 
by one of them to eat the apple and look upon the deity in 
all his wrath. I wish " 

" Make an end of your curses," interrupted Goethe, with a 
smile, '^ for you know that children and fools speak the truth 
and their prophecies are often fulfilled. And may kind fate 
preserve me from a new love and new burning torturea No, 
no, there is no more fire in my heart, no fire of love — only the 
warm ashes of friendship, amid which now and then a little 
spark blazes up and shines like a lamp, letting me read how 
the name of my beloved Charlotte stands written in the 
midst of the ashes." 

**Such warm ashes of friendship are miserable things," 
jeered Moritz, " least fitting of all for the creator of Wer- 
ther." 

"Verily," exclaimed Goethe, "I believe the fellow is ca- 
pable of conjuring the gods to inflict a Wertheriad upon my 
own luckless head." 

** Not only capable of it, but actually at it," exclaimed Mo- 
ritz, hotly. " I conjure the gods to bless and curse you with 
a tempestuous, blissful, destroying love, for that is the only 
thing that is needed to drive all the human out of you and re- 
veal in you, in the midst of the purifying flames, the demi-god 
himself. Yes, Wolfgang Goethe, poet by the grace of God, to 
whom the immortals have granted the creation of an Iphigenia 
and an Egmont, I wish you glowing, flaming, sense-confusing 
passion." 

"Do not, do not, wish me this," said Goethe, gently. "I 
may as well confess to you, Moritz, that I do not believe my- 
self capable of such a love, could not give up my whole ego 
and merge myself in some other personahty, subordinating 
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thought and will and longing wholly to the thought and will 
and longing of love. It may have happened to me once, and 
Werther may have spoken from my own life — for I wrote the 
book with the blood of my own heart, shed for Charlotte 
Kastner. But, you see, I did not shoot myself like Werther, 
and my own heart has only been steeled since then to sup- 
port itself with its own strength, being no longer carried away 
by the storm of passion. I know it no more, and shall never 
know it again." 

" To be in Rome," growled Moritz, " with nothing more in 
one's heart than the ashes of friendship for Charlotte von 
Stein, and cold to the loveliest women in the world ! " 

**That is not true, that is a slander," said Goethe, with a 
smile. " My heart is not cold — it is alive with worshipful 
love for the most exalted and glorious of women, the goddess 
of beauty, chastity, virtue. She is my first passion in Rome, 
and shall be my only one. I longed for her until, at last, she 
yielded to my enireaty, and entered my poor apartment 
Now I possess her, now she is mine. No words can give a 
hint of her. She is like a song of Homer." 

" I should like to know," exclaimed Moritz, in amazement, 
" of whom you speak" 

" I am speaking of her," said Goethe, raising his hand and 

pointing to the bust of Juno Ludovisi, which stood upon a 

bracket on the walL He strode to her and raised his glow- 

' ing eyes to the noble, proud, chaste face of the image of the 

goddess, greeting her with a rare smile. 

" I greet thee, mysterious, holy goddess, upon whose brow 
love and chastity are enthroned. "When I gaze upon thee it 
is as if a revelation opened before me, and now I know that 
you reflect all that the fancy of poets, the brooding of schol- 
ars, and the piety of priests conceived. You are the blessing- 
strewing Isis of the Egyptians, Venus Aphrodite, and the 
Mother Mary, all in one, and I stand before you in reverent 
awe, worshipping you, loving you " 

" Oh I holy Januarius ! " exclaimed a croaking woman's 
voice, suddenly, and a woman in the picturesque dress of the 
Italian peasants plunged into the room. " Signori, oh, si- 
gnori ! a wonder, a miraculo ! " 

"What is it, Signora Abazza?" asked Goethe, laughing, 
while Moritz, disturbed by the hoarse croak of their aged 
landlady, withdrew to a window-niche. 

"What is it?" repeated the old woman, sinking into a 
chair. " What is it, signori ? A wonder ! My cat is pray- 
ing 1" 
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" What does that mean, signora ? " asked Goethe, while 
Moritz stole from his window-niche, and stared into the old 
Italian's excited face. 

** What it means, signor ? Just what I said. I went into 
your room to make your beds, and my cat went with me, as 
it always does. All at once I heard it whining and miauling, 
and when I turned around wondering what harm was done, 
I saw her — but come yourselves and see. It is a miracle, si- 
gnori, a miracle ! " 

She sprang up and plunged toward the door of the sleep- 
ing-room, looked into it, and beckoned the friends to follow. 

" Gentiy, signori, gently, so as not to disturb her." 

They approached upon tiptoe, looking into the adjoining 
room, whence there came now and then the sound as if of a 
child's complaint 

There, upon the old-fashioned bureau, opposite Goethe's 
bed, brilHantly lighted by the sunshine that streamed in 
the wide window, stood the colossal bust of the god of gods, 
all-powerful Zeus. In front of this bust, so fiiU of e^^ted 
beauty and majestic calm, straight upon its hind legs, stood 
Signora Abazza's cat. It had placed its two front paws upon 
the god's breast, stretching so far that its eyes rested upon 
the majestic face and its tongue touched the Hps, with their 
divine smile. The cat was eagerly kissing the lips of the god, 
licking the curly beard, pausing a moment now and then to 
look into his face and give a caressing pur, then eagerly lick- 
ing the lips and beard again. 

Goethe and Moritz watched it with smihng wonder, the 
Italian woman with pious horror. 

**Come here to me, my little one," called the woman at 
length. " Come, pet, I will give you milk and sugar. Come 
to me 1 " But, however much she might coax and flatter, the 
cat was not to be decoyed from her worship, not even when 
Goethe trod heavily into the room and to the bureau. It con- 
tinued to lick and to pur; and Signora Abazza stood with 
folded hands and maintained that the cat was singing pre- 
cisely like Father Ambrosio when he held morning mass, 
and that it made her feel pious and worshipful. 

"But this cat-mass must come to an end," said Goethe, 
laughing, "for if your cat continues its affectionate licking 
another miracle will happen, and the divine curls will dissolve 
and the lips which promulgate wisdom and the glory of the 
gods will soon be nothing more than formless chalk. Here ! 
Peter, cat, away with you! You are not to transform our 
god into a lump of clay." 
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\Wth threatening voice he drove away the cat, and only 
when, terrified and miauling, it fled from the bureau and 
through the door did Goethe return with his friend to the 
sitting-room. 

"Signs and wonders happen all about us," said Moritz, 
thoughtfully, " and we are surrounded by a world of dreams 
and premonitions." 

"Only when we are dreamers," said Goethe, cheerfully. 
" For the unprejudiced eye, everything appears in the light 
of simple naturalness.** 

" And how do you explain the cat's delighted piety ? " 

" In a truly wretched and prosaic manner,'* laughed Goethe. 
" You know, exalted dreamer, that I had the bust of the god 
cast a few days ago fresh from the mould, and upon such oc- 
casions the mould is always smeared with fat. A little of the 
fat has stuck fast in the inequalities of the beard and lips, and 
this the cat's sharp nose has detected." * 

With comic pathos, Philip Moritz raised his eyes and arms 
toward heaven. "Hear the blasphemous scoffer, the cold- 
hearted materialist, ye eternal, exalted gods ! Punish him 
who derides his creative genius, punish him with one last 
consuming passion, make his cold, proud heart soft with 
wretched moanings of love ! Crush the proud spirit in the 
dust, let him be but a human being in spite of his poet's 
glory, and let him not escape human love and human suffer- 
ing. Poiu* upon him, Venus Aphrodite, your fiery streams, 
and " 

" Stop, stop," exclaimed Goethe, laughing, drawing down 
with boisterous violence his friend's raised arms. " You re- 
mind me of Theseus, who drew down upon the head of the 
unoffending son whom he falsely suspected the wrath of the 
mighty Zeus, and the Thunderer granted the cruel prayer." 

" Signori, signori," called Signora Abazza from without. 

" What is it ? Come in, what is the matter this time ? " 

" Signor Zucchi has arrived with his divine signora, from 
Rome," said the old woman, appearing at the door of the 
anteroom, " and, as they promised, they have inquired at the 
post-office for letters and papers, and Signora Angelica sends 
all that there was, and here they are." 

She handed Goethe a small sealed packet, which he hastily 
opened, investigating its contents. 

"Papers, papers," he said, with a shrug, throwing the 

♦ This cat-story Goethe tells exactly thus in his Italian jouriey. Bm 
complete works, vol. xxiii., p. 181. (German edition.) 
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budget upon the table. "What have I to do with dead 
papers here in the midst of living nature? '' 

" You do not read them ? '* asked Moritz. " You have no 
longing to know how thinc^s look in the holy German Empire, 
and whether the emperor has undertaken a fresh war against 
proud Prussia?" 

" No, I will know nothing of war. I am a son of peace, 
and will have peace, both for myself and all the world, now 
that I have made peace with myself." 

" Then let me see a little about war and peace," said Moritz, 
taking the sheets from the table and opening them. Three 
letters fell to the ground as he did so, and Goethe fell upon 
them with a loud cry of joy. 

" Two letters for me, praise be to heaven. A letter from 
my dear Charlotte, and one from my beloved friend Herder. 
And here is a letter for you, too, Moritz." 

" A letter for me ? " queried Moritz, starting, and hastily 
tearing it open. " Who can be writing to me ? " 

"Read and see," advised Goethe, kindly. "I will read 
Herder's letter first, for I think he will give me his opinion 
of my *Egmont,' which I sent him." 

He seated himself before the round table opposite Moritz. 
They buried themselves in their letters, and Goethe became 
so absorbed that he did not see Moritz turn deathly pale, 
while the paper trembled in his hands, and the sighs chased 
each other from the depths of his heart. 

" Oh, Goethe," exclaimed Moritz, rising and handing him 
the letter, which Moritz had read and re-read. " Goethe, 
read this, and then jeer if you can at my dreams and forebod- 
ings." 

" What is it ? " asked Goethe, looking up. " Good God ! 
how white you are, and how you tremble ! What is it, friend ? 
Tears in your eyes I Have you bad news ? " 

" Yes, the worst of news," groaned Moritz ; " Marie is ilL 
Bead I" 

Goethe took the letter, and glanced through it hastily: It 
was a communication from the old commissioner of educa- 
tion, Gedicke, in Berlin, and he told Moritz that for some 
time past Marie von Leuthen had been ill, had concealed her 
sufferings at first, but now confessed them, and longed ex- 
ceedingly for Moritz. The physician had expressed the 
opinion that seeing the object of her affections, after their 
long separation, would have a good effect upon the patient, 
revivifying her weary spirit, and Moritz was requested to 
return as quickly as possible to Berlin. 
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" Strange, truly strange," said Goethe. " So your dream 
is fulfilled, and the reality verifies your foreboding." 

"Hopeless, terrible reality," exclaimed Moritz. "Mario 
will die, I shall not see her again ! " 

"Oh, no ! " comforted Goethe ; " you see everything darkly, 
and your excited fancy draws horrible pictures. You wiQ 
see her again, and the magic power of your presence, the 
celestial fire of your love, will warm and save her. Women 
are such strange, wonderful creatures, so highly strung and 
finely wrought, that when they love the laws of general expe- 
rience do not apply to them. They live and die for love. 
Marie is ill because she longs for you, and worries about you. 
She will get well when she looks into your eyes and sees the 
old, eternal, youthful, faithful love burning in them." 

"Marie will die," sighed Moritz, "and God grant me that I 
may come at the right time, to receive the last sigh from her 
dying lips ! " 

" Then you will go ? will leave Italy, and return to Ger- 
many?" 

Moritz shrugged his shoulders. "Beally, Goethe, the ques- 
tion shows how cold and loveless your heart is. I start with- 
in an hour." 

Goethe extended him both hands, and his eyes glowed with 
sympathy. 

"I am not cold, Moritz, and not loveless. I understand 
you and your keen suffering, and comprehend your leaving 
at once upon this cry of longing of the woman you love. Do 
not misunderstand me, friend ; and if in me the cold sense of 
every-day life dampens, now and then, the holy flames which 
glow in both our hearts, remember that I have eaten many a 
bitter fruit from the tree of knowledge, and dread a renewal 
of the poison. But I am not a blasphemer, and it is far from 
my intentions to try to shake your decision. Love is the holy 
god who often determines our actions and thoughts, and it 
is love that calls you. Go, friend, follow his summons, and 
may he bring you comfort and his own divine reward ! Go, 
I will help you to prepare, and bring everythiog in order. 
Let us get to work at once ! The Vetturino starts for Kome 
in a few hours, and you can take to-night's mail-coach for 
Milan." 

Goethe faithfully helped his friend to pack, and was so care- 
ful and thoughtfully tender that the tears stood in Moritz's 
eyes and parting became the more painful. 

Angelioa Kauffmann, the famous painter, married some time 
before to the old painter Zucchi, sent in vain twice for her 
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friend Gbethe, to ask him to join them in a walk. In vain 
came the young artists who were taking their villegiatura at 
Castel Gk)ndolfo, singing a merry song before his door, roar- 
ing, whinnying, screaming, moaning their complaints, for they 
wished to carry off their comrade in art and travel to the 
mountains, to draw and paint, to play and jest until evening. 

Goethe let them all go, and stayed with his friend until 
evening, seeking to comfort and cheer him and inspire hope 
and courage. Finally, when the trunk was packed and about 
to be closed, Gk)ethe skilfully slipped a well-filled purse into 
one corner, shut it hastily, and handed Morita the key. 

" Now all is ready, friend, and listen to the Vetturino, out 
there before the door, cracking his whip, and muttering gen- 
tle oaths because he must vrait a moment I shall give him 
a fee, to insure his getting you to Borne in time for the post^ 
chaise." 

" Ah, friend I " sighed Moritz, " may fate vouchsafe me to 
get to Berlin in time to find Marie alive. That is all I asL 
You see, life has made me humble, for it has been rich in sor- 
rows and poor in joys. Two beautiful flowers have blossomed 
along my path — Marie's love and Goethe's friendship ; but these, 
too, I shall lose, for death will take one and life the other." 

Goethe laid his hand gently upon Moritz's shoulder, and his 
great brown eyes gazed thoughtfully into his friend's sorrow- 
stricken face. " What fate has determined as to the flowers 
along your path we must await with patience and resignation, 
for death is the almighty king before whom the proudest 
human head must bow. But the blossoms of friendship 
which we two have cherished, and whose growth has refreshed 
us, we shall keep, preseiTing them from all the storms of life, 
building a shelter above them with faithful hearts and our 
best thought. You may be right in saying that the fire of 
love is burnt out and extinguished in me, but the still flame 
of friendship burns clear and steady and can die out only 
with my heart itself. Eemember this always ; and if at any 
time you think I am a cold lover, you shall never find me a 
cold friend ! Be this our fareweU, friend, and remember it 
always ! " 

" I shall think of you with comfort and refreshment," said 
Moritz, warmly. "All the good and beautiful that I have 
known in these past years I owe to you, and have enjoyed 
with you alone. Farewell, my Pylades ! I seem to myself 
like Orestes, hunted by furies, driven out into the world to 
meet death. Farewell, and do not forget me ! " 

They embraced one another long and warmly. Then Goe» 
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the silently led his friend down to the wagon, calmed the 
spirits of the growling Veiturino with a liberal fee, and pressed 
for the last tune the hands of the departing friend warmly in 
his own. 



CHAPTER IX. 
LEONORA. 



As the wagon rolled away, Goethe stood a long time upon 
the broad stone steps of the house watching it, and listening 
to the linging of the little bells with which the Vetturino had 
decorated his horse. When this died away in the distance, 
Goethe turned with a last sigh and walked slowly into the 
house. But his rooms were lonely and deserted, and the 
drawings and paintings which had hitherto held his attention 
the whole day long gave him no pleasure now. He felt him- 
self not only lonely, but oppressed by his solitude. He threw 
palette and brushes aside with an impatient gesture and arose. 
"I will seek for human beings," he murmured. **I wish I 
knew whither the mad comrades have gone. I should go 
after them and take my part in their follies, letting the wisdom 
of folly drive out the folly of pain from my heart. No one 
will have been so misanthropic as to remain at home, and I 
must be thankful if Signora Abazza and her cat keep me 
company.'* 

He sprang down the marble steps, crossed the floor of the 
corridor, and entered the garden. All was lonely and silent — 
no life, no human figures in the long allees, with the dark, 
trimmed box walls at either side. No merry chatter, no 
laughter and jests, resounded from the myrtle-brushes, and 
the wind shook in vain the ripe fruit of the orange-trees 
down upon the paths. The merry artists were not there, who 
were wont to gather them and play ball with them. In a 
gloomy mood Goethe walked down from the balcony and 
into the garden, his hands folded behind his back, directing 
his steps to the large pavilion, built at the end of the garden, 
upon a hill, whence there was a delightful view across the 
Alban Lake, with its wooded shores. He heeded nothing of 
the surroundings — the marble statues that arose here and 
there in the boxwood niches, gazing in solemn majesty down 
upon the passer-by. He passed the cascades, where streams 
of water plashed £rom swan's heads down into marble basins. 
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he turned to Nature, who made him rejoice, and whose secrets 
he delighted to penetrate in mosses and bugs as well as in 
tall cypresses, the eagle's flight, and the train of clouds ; but 
to-day Nature had no kindly message for the poet's heart, 
for he heard only the word of separation from the voice of a 
friend. 

A strange sultriness, an oppressive stillness, such as pre- 
cedes a thunder-storm, was within his own soul, and a dark, 
undefined something weighed upon his spirit, foreboding ap- 
proaching misfortune. 

But Goethe was not the man to be long depressed. 
He paused, threw back his brown hair impatiently from 
his brow, and his great brown eyes wandered resentfully 
about 

" What have I to do with you, hollow-eyed melancholy ? " 
he exclaimed, in an angry voice. ** Behind which of these 
hedges are you concealed, watching me with faded eyes? 
Away from here, away I I have nothing to do with you ; your 
damp, cold hand you shall never lay upon my warm human 
heart I will " 

He was silent, and looked in amazement at the pavilion be- 
fore which he now stood. In the wide open door of the pa- 
vilion, turned toward the garden, stood two slender girlish 
figures. A ray of sunlight, slanting through the wide halls of 
the pavilion, rested upon them, framing them with a halo of 
gold One was tall and slender, having a dark complexion, 
brownish, slightly reddened cheeks, crimson lips, delicate nose, 
broad low brow, large flashing eyes, and brilliant black hair, 
with an inexpressible something in her whole being which 
betrayed the Roman, the proud descendant of the Csesara 
Utterly different in appearance was the second young girl, who 
stood near the Roman. More slender and petite in figure, 
delicate and of charming proportions, as a water-nymph just 
risen from the waves. Her high forehead was wreathed with 
curls, which fell upon delicate shoulders modestly concealed 
by a white kerchief. Her great brown eyes were milder in 
their radiance than those of the Roman, her cheeks more del- 
icately tinted, an innocent smile played about her rosy lips, 
and a bright expression of childlike innocence and sweet 
maidenliness shone in her face. Her right arm, which the 
broad sleeve of her white dress left exposed, was thrown about 
the neck of the Roman, and her lovely head rested upon her 
friend's shoulder. They were gazing dreamily into the garden 
with its colors of early autumn. 

At the foot of the hill upon which the pavilion stood was 
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Goethe, gazing in bewildered delight upon the charming pict- 
ure. 

" It is Apollo himself who sends me this divine apparition/' 
he said, softly, " and I will engrave it deeply upon my hearty 
that it may emerge one day imbued with life in poetry. Yes, 
you are the delicious beings of whom my soul has dreamed 
ever since Torquato Tasso's image appeared before my souL 
I shall make you both immortal for the whole world, so far 
as it is given to the poet to create what is imperishable. 
Apollo, the kindly and exalted divinity, I thank thee for this 
revelation ! These are my princesses, my two Leonoras, and 
here stands Torquato Tasso gazing at them in blissful wor- 
ship. O ye gods, save me I save me that no love take posses- 
sion of my heart, and that my fate be not that of Tasso." 

" Ah, Signor Amadeo ! " called a rich, full feminine voice, 
and the Roman, who had just discovered the poet at the foot 
of the hill, stepped quickly forward to the little flight of stone 
steps which led up its side. She beckoned him, greeted him 
with a cordial nod, while the blond maiden stood quietly in 
the doorway of the pavilion gazing with a smile at her friend, 
who was gesticulating so eagerly to Signor Amadeo. 

" Do come up here to us, Signor, that we may while away 
the time with merry chatter ! My mother is in the pavilion, 
and some friends will soon join us. "We shall have a pleasant 
time." 

" Yes, have a pleasant time ! " exclaimed Goethe, like a cheer- 
ful echo, springing up the steps and offering his hand to the 
Roman maiden. " My greetings to you, beautiful Amarilla, 
and my thanks for the kind invitation." 

Signora Amarilla nodded to him, and then turned to her 
friend. '* See, Leonora ! " 

** Leonora I " interrupted Goethe, with a slight start. "Is 
the lady's name Leonora ? " 

Signora Amarilla looked at him in amazement. "Why 
does the name surprise you so ? Is it so uncommon ? " 

"No, not that exactly, and yet it is no common coincidence 
that " 

The lively Roman paid no attention to his words, but sprang 
to her friend, took her by the hand, and drew her forward. 
She followed almost resistingly, her lovely head bowed and 
her cheeks more brilliantly flushed. 

" See, Leonora, here is Signor Amadeo, of whom I told you 
so much this morning. The signor lived in the house next 
ours in the Corso in Rome, to whom the artists recently 
gave a concert, about which all Rome chattered for three days 
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after. We thought the signer was a rich Inglese, indulging 
in such expensive pleasures, but he says he is only a poor 
Oerman poet, which I do not believe, saving his presence. Do 
look up at the gentleman, Leonora ! He is an acquaintance of 
the Madre and of my own, and I have told you so much about 
him." 

While signora chattered away with her bewitching smile 
and the fluency of a Roman, Leonora stood with her head 
bowed and Goethe's great brown eyes fastened upon her. Was 
it his glowing eyes t£at produced their magic effect upon her, 
the flflmaing thoughts of his soul which bewitched her? She 
slowly raised her head, and fixed her large, dark child-eyes 
shaded by long black lashes, upon Goethe, meeting his happy 
glance. Each started, and the heart of each beat high. Her 
cheeks flushed, his paled, and a whirlwind suddenly arose in 
his soul, threatening to draw him into an abyss, promising to 
waft him to the seventh heaven. He staggered backward 
dizzily ; Leonora sought the hand of her friend as if seeking 
shelter. 

Signora Amarilla had seen nothing of these silent looks and 
greetings. The lively Roman had no intuitive consciousness 
of the tender, magic play of hearts, and chattered merrily for- 
ward. 

"And now, Signor Amadeo, I do myself the honor to intro- 
duce you to the young lady, and you will have cause to con- 
gratulate yourself upon the distinction. Here you see my 
dearest friend, Signora Leonora Bandetta. Her brother is 
chief accountant in the business house of Mr. Jenkins ; and 
having been homesick for the parental dwelling in Milan, and 
feeling solitary and deserted in his own apartment, he be- 
sought his parents to send him his sister Leonora to keep 
house for him. So the most beautiful of the Milanese has 
come to Rome and I made her acquaintance at a festivity at 
Mr. Jenkins*, and we have become friends. We love each 
other devotedly, and I have not ceased to plead until finally 
Mr. Jenkins induced Signor Bandetta to lend me his sister 
for a fortnight here in Castel Gondolf o. My Leonora arrived 
to-day and will stay a fortnight with us, and it must be a 
divine fortnight! So now you know the whole story and 
must come into the pavilion." 

She sprang forward, drawing her friend after her. And 
Goethe followed them slowly and in a strange state of con- 
fusion. 

Inside the pavilion Signora Amarilla's mother received them, 
and there were some other young girls there. Presently some 
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gentlemen joined them, young artists and poets, and they 
formed a merry company, jesting and laughing, and finally 
engaging in the Roman's favorite pastime, playing lotta 

Oh, poor Moritz ! my poor friend, travelling in sorrow, pain, 
and fear, with your rattling vettura, how well for you that 
you cannot look backward, that you cannot see the friend for 
whom your heart yearns, seated between these two beautiful 
girls, jesting in merry chatter with the Roman, and with mind 
and heart devoted to Leonora. Oh, Moritz ! how well that 
you cannot see how Goethe's eyes glow, his face beams, how he 
laughs and makes meiTy, the youngest of the young, the hand- 
somest of the handsome ! 

Signora AmariUa has been appointed banker, and Goethe is 
her partner, giving her some of his money, sharing her profits, 
bearing the losses alone. The mother of the beautiful Ama- 
rilla sits opposite the pair, watching with pleasure, laughing 
at the jests of Signor Amadeo Goethe, rejoicing as Amarilla'a 
small accumulation increasea Then her face darkens and the 
signora's glancing eyes shine no more. This is because 
Signor Amadeo Goethe, who had hitherto been her daughter's 
partner at lotto, has now become the partner of the new 
banker, Leonora, has been accepted by her, and directs and 
corrects her in the play, which is new to her, while she 
begins to lose her shyness and chats merrily and without 
constraint with the signor, who fulfils with joyful readiness all 
her little wishes, while the joy of youth shines in his eyes at 
the merry play of the innocent child. 

The office of banker changes again, passing from Leonora 
to her neighbor ; but Goethe does not oflfer himself as partner, 
sitting now passively between the two girls. While Amarilla, 
with all the liveliness of her southern temperament, devotes 
her exclusive attention to the play, while all the players listen 
absorbedly to the calUng of the numbers, covering them upon 
their outspread cards with small glass lozenges, Goethe sits 
recHning in his chair, his eyes fixed upon the beautiful face 
of his neighbor, who is no longer playing, but tells him 
with childish innocence that she prefers not to risk losing 
the two scudi she had won. 

" We must not tempt fortune, Signor,** she said, picking 
up in her slender fingers the small pieces of money, which 
together amounted to two scud% and then letting them fall 
rattling into her lap, and so continuing, half unconsciously, 
her dainty play with the little bajocche and paoli, 

Goethe watched with a smile her dainty fingers and the 
rolling coin, thinking of Correggio's glorious painting of the 
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** DansD and the Bain of Gold," and be laughed to himsel/: 
" It is well that the gods no longer roam the earth, tempting 
innocence with their rain of gold. Would this lovely child, 
too, be fooled with the golden rain of the divine tempter? " 

Leonora went on with her dainty play, shaking her golden 
locks, and watching him gravely with her childish eyes. 
" You laugh, Signor, but it is true I We must not tempt 
fortune, for she revenges herself upon those who trust her.'* 

'* Is she such a wicked goddess, Signora Leonora?" asked 
Goethe, merrily. 

"Fortuna is no goddess, Signor,** she replied, gravely. 
" Fortuna is a demon ; she is a daughter of the tempter who 
spoke to the mother of mankind in paradise, and when we 
listen to her whisperings and are fooled by her promises, our 
good thoughts give way and we succumb to temptation." 

"You are defaming the noble goddess, Signora,** said 
Goethe, shaking his head. "And, verily, you are doubly 
wrong in that, for she smiled upon you to-day, and yet you 
are pure and innocent*' 

" It is from my own self that I can prove what a tempter 
she is— a demon," said Leonora, eagerly, but in a low voice. 
" I will tell you my thoughts, Signor, for I do not know what 
it is, but there is something in your eyes that compels me to 
tell you the truth. So listen, Signor. When I had won the 
first little paoli, thanks to your advice and your skill, I was 
glad, and thought, I will give them to old Teresa, who is al- 
ways lying on the steps of Santa Maria della Pace, when I go 
to mass in the morning. That is the church near which we 
live in Kome. Every morning old Teresa stretches out to me 
her withered hand, and it is so rarely that I can put anything 
into it — for my brother is not rich, Signor, and we have to 
economize all that he earns. But it always pains me to the 
heart when I cannot give old Teresa anything, and I pass her 
by sadly and ashamed. So I was glad of the first little paoli 
that I won, and I counted up how much copper change I 
could get for them, and that I should have something for old 
Teresa for the whole week But then you reached me some 
more paoli and said I had won a whole scudo. All at once 
the picture of old Teresa was gone from my mind, and I re- 
membered how my brother had been wishing a little while 
ago for a bright kerchief, and that I could buy it for my 
scudo. You are laughing at me, Signor, are you not ? You 
are right, too, Signor, and it is very stupid of me to tell such 
a clever man my silly, girlish thoughts ? *' 

" No, Signora, I am not laughing at 3'ou,'* said Goethe, in 
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so tender a voice that she listened in amazement, as if to the 
sound of some delicious music. ** No, Signora, I was not 
laughing at you, but repicing that your own words proved 
the falseness of your accusations against Fortuna. The god- 
dess has aroused only good thoughts in you ! " 
. " Oh, but I have not finished yet, Signor ! *' she exclaimed, 
eagerly. " Listen I I was quite determined to give my scudo 
for his silk kerchief and my old beggar was quite forgotten. 
Then I won again, and you laughed again, and poured the 
stupid paoli into my hand, and said, * Signora, you have won 
more than two scudi I * and as you said it I was alarmed, for 
in my heart I heard a voice saying, in a flattering tone : * Go 
on playing, Leonora — go on playing. Win another scudo, and 
then you can buy with the three ti^e coral ear-rings that you 
admired so much but could not afford. Go on playing, Leo- 
nora — win more money, and you can buy the omamenta' I 
lifted my hand to take up the cards, and thought neither of 
my beggar nor my brother, but only of myself and the wish 
of my vanity and the flattering voice in my heart But then 
it went through me, and I remembered the last words of my 
father confessor, Ignatio, when I took leave of him in Milan : 
* When the voice of the tempter whispers to you, pray, my 
child, that it may leave you unharmed.* So I prayed, Signor, 
while we were playing, and you handed me a couple of paoli 
again ; I was praying silently, promising the holy Mother of 
God that I would not use my money for vain ornaments for 
myself, but would spend it for my brother and my old beg- 
gar. I shall keep my vow. But confess, now, Signor, that 
Fortuna is a wicked demon, a daughter of the tempter who 
spoke to our Mother Eve and drove mankind out of Paradise ? " 

Goethe did not reply; he looked with secret trembling, 
with an emotion inexplicable to himself, at the lovely creature 
whose cheeks were flushed in the eagerness of her narration, 
and whose face was illumined with the holy light of innocent 
maidenliness. Now that she ceased speaking, her sweet voice 
still sounded in his ears : in spite of the hum of voices about 
him, the laughter and calling of numbers, he still heard that 
one voice, and reflected with deep emotion upon her innocent 
words. 

" Do you admit it, Signor? " she eagerly repeated. 

Goethe's large eyes rested upon her with an expression of 
unspeakable gentleness, boundless kindhness. " Signora, you 
at least live in Paradise still, and may the avenging angel 
with his flaming sword never touch your spotless brow, which 
the angel of innocence has kissed." 
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" The game is done— we have finished," exclaimed the com- 
manding voice of Amarilla's mother, and in the noise of ris- 
ing, of rattling money, and of chattering, the words which 
Ooethe softly added were lost, and Leonora listened long 
after they had died away. 

The company arose and stood chatting in groups about the 
pavilion. A hand was laid heavily upon Gbethe's arm as he 
stood alone in a window-niche, looking out upon the lake with 
an undefined f eeUng of pain and delight Goethe turned slowly 
around, and saw Signora Frezzi, Amanlla's mother, standing 
by his side. Her face was grave, her brow clouded, and no 
smile played about the lips which had hitherto been so cheer- 
ful 

" Signor Amadeo, you are a stranger, and naturally do not 
know the customs of our blessed country,'' she said, in a low 
tone, with a shadow of reproach. 

** Have I offended against them, Signora ? " he asked, 
cheerily. ** Have I committed some offence ? " 

"Yes, Signor, you have, and I must, as the mother of my 
Amarilla, tell you, in order that this innocent child may not 
be insulted for your sake." 

"Heavens!" exclaimed Goethe, alarmed ; "how can I have 
affronted Signora Amarilla ? " 

"I will explain, Signor. You have known my daughter 
since your concert in Rome, and when you met us again, a 
week ago, here in Castel Grondolfo, you yourself took steps 
toward renewing the friendship. You were a participant 
in all the walks and companies, and were constantly my 
daughter's escort This is now accepted as your right by 
all the friends and acquaintances, and no one ventures to 
supplant you by Amarilla's side. For it is a good old cus- 
tom that during the villegiatura each man and maid may 
choose a friend. It involves no obligations after the end of 
the villegiatura and when all have returned. But it is bind- 
ing during that time, and involves Mthfulness and gentle, at- 
tentive consideration." 

" And how have I failed of these obligations ? " 

" So far, Signor, that for a week you have been regarded as 
the amico of my daughter, and now, when you have scarcely 
made the acquaintance of her friend Leonora, you devote your- 
self with just the same energy to the new-comer. This is not 
fitting, Signor, and I must indeed request you " 

" But first I have a request to make of you, Signora,'* he 
interrupted, and his voice was hard and imperative, and his 
face stern. "I mast request you not to forget that I am a 
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stranger, who, even when abroad, cannot abandon the customs 
and usages of my native land. It is customary in my home 
for a man to be attentive and polite to every lady, showing to 
each respect and homage. This seems to me better and more 
agreeable than giving one's self exclusively to one lady, 
ignoring all the others with disdainful coldness. You will 
therefore have to permit me to do that which I think best 
and most fitting." 

He left her and crossed the room to the bay-window where 
the two young girls were standing. They met him with smiles. 
Amarilla had just plucked a twig of blossoming myrtle which 
had come in at the window, and was decorating Leonora's 
hair with it. 

"See how beautiful she is, Signor! Does she not look 
Kke the goddess of love with these flo wei*s in her hair ? " 

Leonora blushed and turned her head away to the open 
window. The myrtle twig fell from her hair to Goethe's 
feet He bent over, picked it up, and a wonderful delight 
streamed through his soul, while his heart beat stormily, as it 
had not beaten in many a long year, as he reached the twig 
to Amarilla, that she might replace it in Leonora's hair. 

** How long will it be," asked Amarilla, with a smile, as she 
busied herself with decorating her friend's hair, "before I 
am busy in sober earnest in fastening the bridal wreath into 
these golden locks ? " 

She looked at Goethe with a smile as she spoke, and her 
look made him tremble. It was a flash of lightning sudden- 
ly illumining the darkness of his heart. 

How silent this heart had been, hitherto, during all the long 
stay in Italy. How carefully Goethe had at first avoided all 
awakening from his dreamy calm, all transition from the rec- 
ollection of his friend to the sharp sensations of the present. 
How he had avoided all contact with women, to live wholly in 
his studies, in art, in nature, and his studies. And now when 
he was occupied exclusively with these studies, when he be- 
lieved himself wholly absorbed in them, never thinking of his 
heart, and holding all further danger for it impossible, here it 
was pounding in his bosom, giving him all the deUghtful sen- 
sations, all the stormy longings, of by-gone days ! 

It was so surprising, so overwhelming, that he could not 
participate in the jolly chatter of the company or maintain an 
appearance of indifference toward this bewitching child. He 
left the pavilion, sprang down the steps, and ran along the 
loneliest path of the park, where he strode up and down for 
hours, listening to the sweet voices whispering in his heart, 
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thiDking with a smile of the curses which Moritz had hurled 
at his icy heart, and how promptly and in what a lively and 
irresistible way these curses had been fulfilled. 

•* I thank ye, ye immortal gods, that yfe grant me in Italy 
the highest revelation of poesy, enkindling in my breast the 
holy flames of love. I have scoffed at thee, Venus Aphrodite, 
and thou pimishest the offender with thy sweetest revenge, 
letting him feel that eternal youth glows and bums vdthin 
him — for love is eternal youth." 

Late at night, when all the world had gone to rest, he was 
still pacing up and down the box-bordered allees of the park, 
where formerly the pious fathers of the order of Ignatius had 
wandered up and down meditating upon the means of attain- 
ing power and rule over the whole world. For the palace 
which now served the wealthy Mr. Jenkynsfor his villegiatura 
had been in former days the summer residence of the General 
of the Jesuits. Here Pope Urban had once paced up and 
down with his friend the Jesuit general, and they had dis- 
cussed the question how princes and people could be subject- 
ed to their wilL Coming suddenly to the end of an allee, 
and facing the ancient palace bathed in moonlight, Goethe 
thought of thia 

" Surely the holy fathers have treated me thus," he mut- 
tered ; " tiiey have disguised the Uttle god in Jesuit gown, and 
he has stolen after me, and while I thought I was discussing 
subjects with reverend priests, the mischievous rogue has 
been making a fool of my heari But what is to become of it 
all, fool? " he asked himself. " What is to be the end of the 
passion for this lovely, bewitching child ? " 

He listened for the reply which the night-wind might 
bring, raised his eyes to the moon for solution of the problem 
of his future, while a voice in his heart softly laughed, answer- 
ing with the words of his own song : 



**HeirathGn Kind, ist wiinderlich Wort, 
Hor 'ich's, moclit' ich gleich wieder fort I '* 



As he strode slowly toward the house he hummed the lines, try- 
ing to make the words of his song his own conviction. But 
moonbeams are rare witches, and upon the flowers of the 
myrtle-bushes and in the gold-gleaming cascades they painted 
the pure, delicate figure of a maiden greeting him with dark- 
brown, star-lit eyes, her hair framing her angel-face with a 
halo, and that face itself beaming with childlike innocence. 
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And Goethe bent Lis head with a smile, and repeated the 
closing words of his song : 

** Heirathen wir eben. 
Das iibrige wird sich geben I *' 



CHAPTEE X. 
A DREAM OF LOVE. 



Strong, mighty, full of life as once Minerva from the head 
of Jupiter, arose this love in the heart of the poet One day 
had sufl&ced to awaken it, a single night to make it all-absorb- 
ing and confident of certain victory. When Goethe left his 
rooms the next morning, after uneasy sleep and delightful 
dreams, going down to the great salon in which of old the 
Jesuit general showed hospitality to his pious guests, and in 
which now merry artists and beautiful women were wont to 
assemble, he formed the brave and cheerful resolution that 
he would yield to his stormy feelings without pausing to con- 
sider whither they were bearing him, trusting to them to 
convey hira to some enchanted isle of bliss, where two soft 
arms would receive him upon a myrtle-scented shore and two 
glowing eyes confess to his listening heart the tale of love. 

The assembly-room was still and deserted. The artists 
had returned late from yesterday's excursion, and were still 
in their rooms. Angelica Kaufmann, who, with her aged hus- 
band, was usually first at the breakfast-table, had sent word 
to-day that a severe headache obliged her to breakfast in her 
own room, while Signora Frezzi, Amarilla's mother, avoided 
the room, in order not to meet Goethe, whose brusqueness 
had offended her. 

The newspapers, which had arrived yesterday, lay scattered 
upon the small round tables that stood dispersed about the 
room. Goethe seated himself before one of these and un- 
folded one of the huge EngHsli sheets which form the delight 
and the hour-long occupation of the blue-eyed daughters of 
Albion. 

Two merry girlish voices interrupted his reading, sent the 
blood to his cheeks, and caused him to throw his paper aside 
instantly. It was Amarilla and Leonora, who crossed the 
park and entered the salon. They were both clad in Ught, 
simple morning dresses, with morning freshness in theii* rosy 
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cheeks, and pomegranate blossoms in their hair. Amarilla's 
restless eye first detected Goethe, and she greeted him with 
a smile, hastening forward and extending her hand. 

Leonora stood at a distance, but her smiling lips and glow- 
ing eyes were more eloquent than all Amarilla's chatter. 
He advanced toward Leonora, and extended his hand. When 
she laid her Uttle hand in his, timidly, and yet with childish 
confidence, his joy knew no bounds, and his eyes rested upon 
her with an expression of perfect bliss. 

Amarilla did not see this, being occupied in putting the 
little breakfast-table in order and pouring the coffee which a 
servant had brought. Leonora, trembling, turning pale^ then 
blushing again, under Goethe's eyes, withdrew her hand, and 
raised her eyes to Goethe's with such an anxious, pleading 
look that his heart bounded with deUght and emotion. 

** Wait, my heart — do not yield too soon to this holy witch- 
ery ! First inhale the fragrance of these blossoms caUed love 
before you pluck them and press them to your heart. Hold 
fast, my heart, and enjoy the pure deHghts of this sunrise." 

She had slowly moved away, and as she now stood beside 
Amarilla, helping her arrange the breakfast-table, all embarrass- 
ment had left her. The shy dove felt herself protected as if 
by the wing of the elder, stronger dove, and under the shel- 
ter of that presence she did not fear the vulture of pain, 
whose mighty wings she had instinctively noted. 

Leonora was laughing once more, and mingling in the 
harmless chatter which Amarilla had begun with Signor Am- 
adeo, and they seated themselves together at breakfast. It 
was a superb morning ; the bracing breeze bore in at the glass 
doors whole clouds of delicious fragrance; the orange and 
myrtle trees rustled, the cascades plashed, and the statues 
in their niches, visible through doors and windows, were 
bathed in life-like shimmer by the brightness of the morning 
sun. Fresh as the delightful morning were the two lovely 
girls between whom Goethe sat, and whose chatter seemed 
to him at that moment more instructive and delightful than 
the weightiest conversation with the most gifted women, or 
with the greatest scholars and investigators. 

Yet his attention was really devoted to the Milanese — the 
beautiful maiden with blonde hair, dark eyes, deUcate, half- 
transparent cheeks, whose changing red and white were an 
indicator for every change of mood and sensation. 

Amarilla, with her merry, teasing mood, had taken one of 
the ponderous English papers, folded it together, laid it upon 
her black hair, like the fazoletta of the Albano peasant-women, 
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and was dancing up and down the room with it, singing half 
aloud, to the melody of the tarantella, one of the teasing little 
love-songs, half recitative, half song, which receive their whole 
charm from the Italian maiden's dehghtf ul way of executing 
them. 

'' She is mad," said Leonora, laughing. " She is like a bee 
sucking honey from eveiy blossom and fancying that the world 
is created solely for flowers to bloom and bees to suck honey 
from them." 

** And are you not of the same opinion, my beautiful Leo- 
nora? " asked Goethe. 

She shook her beautiful head slightly. " No," she said ; 
'' I know that bees and blossoms are but a grain of sand in 
the great universe, and that their will and effort are of no 
importance. And I often think," she continued, more softly, 
and with a reflective expression — ** I often think that we poor, 
simple girls are nothing better, and of no more importance in 
the eye of God, than flowers and bees, and that it makes no 
difference whether we live or die." 

"Do you think so slightingly of yourself?" asked Goethe, in 
a low but penetrating tone. * * You do not know that God some- 
times takes pity upon human beings, sending them an angel 
of innocence, loveliness, and beauty to comfort the human 
heart. Do you not know that for me you are such an angel ?" 

She shook her head slowly. " I only know, Signor, that I 
am a poor, ignorant girl, and often have a strong yearning to 
escape from my own stupidity. It is not wholly my own fault 
that I am so stupid that " 

"Do not use that wicked word," inteiTupted Goethe, eager- 
ly. " The divine ignorance of innocence you must not con- 
found with Stupidity, as you do, when you accuse yourself of it." 

" No, I speak the simple truth, and, as you see, I try to ex- 
cuse myself, telling you that we poor girls are not to blame 
for being so stupid and ignorant. The experienced people, 
our parents and educators, are afraid to open our eyes ; they 
think a girl must not learn anything. They will not even let us 
learn to write, because they are afraid we should do nothing 
but write love-letters ; they would not let us learn to read, 
if we did not need to use our prayer-books. We scarcely 
learn to speak our own language properly, and it never oc- 
curs to anyone that we might learn foreign languages which 
would open the books of the world to us." * 

♦ The beautiful Milanese girl's own words. See Goethe's complete 
works (German edition.), vol. xxiv., p. 135. 
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*' And you would gladly read the books of the world, Leon- 
ora ? " asked Ooethe. 

She nodded assent '' I would give anything to learn Eng- 
lish. I often hear Mr. Jenkyns talk English with my brother, 
and Signora Angelica and Signor Zucchi with Volpat and Ca- 
moGcini, and it makes me sorrowful and envious. See, Signor, 
Awiftrillft makes a fazzoletta of the great English paper and 
dances about with it, and I would give all the world to read 
and understand it, for I know these sheets bring news of all 
the world."* 

"You would give all the world if you could read these 
papers? What will you give me if I teach you? " 

"Oh!" she exclaimed with delight, clapping her little 
hands. " Oh I teach me. I shall be so thankful to you. It 
vnll make me so happy, and I know you are noble and gener- 
ous, and will find your own best reward in making an ignorant 
girl happy." 

" Do you really think me so unselfish, Signora ? " asked 
Goethe, looking searchingly into her excited fece. "No, 
Leonora, you are wrong. I am not so godUke, so free from 
selfish wishes, as you think." 

Amarilla's voice arose just then, out upon the terrace, sing- 
ing one of those Italian melodies which every Italian youth 
and maiden sings; the birds in the orange-trees and the 
flowers in the forests all know them because they have heard 
them so many thousand times. 

"lo te voglio lea* assai 
Ma ta no pens a me t ** 

Leonora, alarmed at Goethe's deeply glowing tones and looks, 
turned her head quickly to the terrace, and smiled at sight 
of Amarilla, singing and dancing about, plucking single blos- 
soms and whole sprays from the myrtles and pomegranates, 
magnolias and rhododendrons that stood in great tubs upon 
the terrace. 

Leonora pointed to her, and a delicious smile flitted over her 
face. 

" See, Signor," she said, " I told you that they would not 
let us learn to write for fear we should write love-letters ; now 
see how clever we poor girls must be, and how we have to 
write these same love-letters. Instead of letters we take 
flowers, that's all the difference." 

• 8m Ckwthe's complete works (German edition), vol, xxiv., p. 135. 
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" You mean that Amarilla is now composing a love-letter 
with her blossoms ? " 

" Hush ! Do not betray her, Signor. Cast down your 
eyes so as not to see her and desecrate with profane eye the 
letters which God and the sunshine have put together." 

"But I may look at the young man stealing from the box- 
wood hedge, may I not ? " 

" Of what young man do you speak ? " asked Leonora in 
alarm. 

" There, young Camoccini, who is peeping cautiously from 
the shrubbery, and for whom, doubtless, the love-letter is 
meant which Amarilla is triumphantly waving." 

** No, do not look, Signor," exclaimed Leonora, seizing in 
great confusion a newspaper that Goethe offered her. 

" You said you wished to teach me to read these papers, and 
understand the hard English words. Teach me, Signor, oh I 
teach me. You will find me a most thankful pupil." 

Goethe took the paper and held it before her. He had 
placed his left arm upon the back of her chair, and with the 
right he held the paper before her charming face, and now, 
when he began gravely to read, and translate to her, word for 
word, the passage upon which her rosy finger rested, she 
listened with breathless attention, and did not notice that her 
head was bending close to his, that her cheek almost touched 
his, that her blond hair was mingling with his brown locks. 
Her whole soul was absorbed in eager endeavor to catch 
every word that Goethe said to her, and fasten it firmly in 
her memory. Her eyes were fastened upon the paper or 
upon his lips, and she little dreamed that they possessed a 
sting which sent sweet poison to the heart of handsome tu- 
tor. 

To be the teacher of a beautiful young girl is a dangerous 
ofl&ce for a man, young, handsome, and heart free. To read 
from one book, cheek to cheek, so near that he hears the 
beating of her heart, when has a woman dared undertake that 
unpunished ? Francesca da Rimini's jealous husband would 
not have murdered her if she had not read Lancelot with her 
handsome brother-in-law, Paolo Malatesta. 

Amarilla sang and danced, and coquetted upon the terrace 
outside, not heeding the twain. Accident had led Leonora 
to select a passage describing the agonies of a man and 
maiden, who loved each other madly, and could not marry 
because he already had a wife. The girl, unable to conquer 
her passion, yet tortured by remorse, had buried her love 
and her sorrow in the Thames, and her lover learning of this 
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had poisoned kimBelf, and begged in a letter which he had 
left that they might be buried in one grave. Leonora was 
BO absorbed in learning the disjointed words, and their pro- 
nunciation, that she paid no attention to the meaning of the 
whole. In breathless attention she caught her teacher's 
wonls from his Hps, fastening them in her memory like a 
hardly earned precious treasure, and exclaiming with delight, 
when she succeeded in grasping the sense, on repeating the 
transktion. She was so beautiful in her innocent joy, her 
face beamed, her eyes glowed, her lips smiled so deliciously, 
that Goethe revelled in the delight of watching her, and of 
sharing with this fresh, mispoiled mind, some trifling portion 
of the treasure of knowledge he had accumulated. 

They were both absorbed in their occupation, and did not 
notice that the door of the inner room opened softly, and a 
young man with a cheerful face and merry smile appeared 
upon the threshold. When he saw the pair shoulder to 
shoulder, and cheek to cheek, their eyes fastened upon the 
paper, the merry smile died away from his Ups, and his cheeks 
paled, a shaft of anger and revenge daiting at the two from 
his flashing eyes. They did not feel it; they were deep 
in their work, and Leonora, who had just succeeded in trans- 
lating a sentence from memory, said aloud : *' It was sweeter 
to them to die in love than to live without love." 

The pale youth with flashing eyes withdrew noiselessly 
into the corridor and closed the door behind him. They went 
on with their reading, knowing nothing of him, and only 
when the salon graduaJiy filled with friends and acquaintances, 
did they interrupt their studies, each with a sigh, and a look 
of tender regret At last the busy servants of the house 
came to arrange a long table for dinner for the numerous 
guests, and Mr. Jenkyns entered, bringing AngeUca Kauf- 
mann, leaning upon his arm, who approached Goethe with a 
most friendly smile, gently reproachmg him for having for- 
gotten and neglected her. 

Goethe's reply was not accompanied by his habitual, uncon- 
strained glance, and her sharp artist's eye noticed the change 
in him at once. 

" You have had a visit this morning from one of the gods 
or the muses," she said. ** Her kiss is still burning upon your 
cheek, and the celestial fire still glowing in your eye. Say, 
friend, which of the muses or goddesses was it ? " 

Goethe laughed. "Why, Ajogelica, should it necessarily 
have been an immortal ? " 

^ Because your heart is so hard that no mortal woman 
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could move you. You know our good friend Moritz always 
called you a polar bear, and insisted that you had a lump of 
ice for a heart. And he was right, was he not ? " 

" Woe is me if he was wrong then, but right now," sighed 
Goethe, thinking of his friend's wretched curses. 

They seated themselves at the table, and jested about their 
places. To sit beside Goethe each regarded as an honor, 
and Mr. Jenkyns, therefore, assigned to Angelica the place at 
Goethe's right, then looked about for the suitable candidate 
to be the poet's neighbor at the left. At. that moment, as 
though it were a matter of course, Leonora took the chair in 
question with perfect simplicity and unconstraint. 

" I cannot separate myself from you, Maestro," she said with 
a smile. ** There are some words left which you must ex- 
plain and repeat. Do but reflect that I have forgotten what 
you told me, and cannot remember how to say * It is sweeter 
to die in love.' " 

Angelica's shocked and amazed looks told Goethe that 
she had heard the young girl's words, and he was for once 
thoroughly confused. He answered Leonora with an embar- 
rassment which Angelica had never seen in him, and which 
instantly revealed to her the source of the change. 

" I was wrong," she said in a low voice, with her sweet smile. 
"It was not a goddess or a muse who visited you. The god 
of gods himself has taken possession of your heart, fiiend, and 
opened your eyes that they may see." 

When Goethe was walking in the garden with his friends, 
after the dinner, it seemed to him that his feet did not touch 
the ground, as though his head were among the clouds. 
The whole world was bathed in anew glory. He went to the 
pavilion where he had first seen Leonora yesterday, and hoped 
to find her again. Amarilla had drawn her aside when they 
arose from the table, and whispered a word or two into her ear. 
Goethe had seen how Leonora started and turned pale, and 
followed with a good deal of resistance when Amarilla drew 
her into the garden. She was not in the pavilion. Groups 
of guests stood at the windows, looking out at the scenery. 
Goethe leaned against the side of one of the bay-windows. 
The surrounding country had never been so charming as to- 
day. An inexplicable something, a bewitching brilliancy, 
was spread abroad. The delicious picture seemed to smile 
upon him, and he did not for a moment think of the " advan- 
tages for sketching " offered him. 

Presently he heard Amarilla's voice near by, and his pound- 
ing heart told him that his longed-for Leonora could not be 
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far away. He turned suddenly, and saw her in the doorway 
of the pavilion, and at her side a young man, \^th whom she 
was engaged in eager conversation in a low voice. 

** There you are, Signor Amadeo," said Amarilla, approach- 
ing him. "We have been looking everywhere for you. 
We ' 

•* Signora," interrupted Gk>ethe, laying his hand upon her 
arm, ** I beg you to tell me who is the young man engaged 
in such eager conversation with Signora Leonora? " 

" Why, that is what brings us to you, to introduce young 
Signor Slatteo, who has just come to tell us that an aged un- 
cle, whose sole heir he is, died last night, and that there is 
now no further obstacle in the way of his marriage." 

" What concern is it of your friend whither Signor Matteo 
has suddenly grown rich?" 

Amarilla laughed. " I think it is a very great concern, for 
Signor Matteo is her betrothed, and now they can be married 
in a week." 

Not a muscle of his face changed, not a glance betrayed 
the torture of his souL He turned and stared out into the 
landscape. It had grown dark, and night and blindness cov- 
ered his eyes. As he stood, horrified and stiffly motionless, 
he knew nothing of the little drama which was being played 
out at his back ; nothing of the two pairs of eyes fixed upon 
him — of Leonora's in sympathy and the young man's f uU of 
burning hatred. 

** I saw how he turned pale," the youth hissed into Leo- 
nora's ear. " He was horrified to learn that you are my be- 
trothed. You seem carefully to have concealed from him 
that you are engaged and about to be married." 

"I did not conceal it, Matteo, I only forgot it," she said 
gently. 

" A devoted fiancee, who forgets her engagement as soon 
as another and handsomer man makes his appearance." 

" Ah, Matteo," she whispered, vdth tears iu her eyes, " you 
are unjust to me." 

He saw the tears, and they made him furious. '* Now come 
and introduce me to the handsome Signor," he commanded, 
savagely. " Tell him in my presence that we are to be mar- 
ried one week from to-day. But if there is one tear in your 
eyes while you are speaking I shall murder him and " 

" Pray, Signor, let me pass out," said a voice behind him. 
It was grave, calm, and cold as the face that looked at the 
two young people. Goethe had neither a word nor a look for 
Leonora^ though she looked timidly up at him, H© strode 
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past her, down the steps into the garden, and his pace grew 
more rapid the farther he found himself from her, who had 
yesterday illumined the world like the sunrise of his renewed 
youth, and was to-day spreading night and desolation abroad, 
while his heart moaned the last parting greeting of his dying 
youth. 

He left the park, striding into the forest, where he heard 
nothing but the song of birds, and the rustling of tree-tops. 
He threw himself down upon the moss, and one dreadful cry 
resoimded through the forest, betraying to God and nature 
alone the secret pain of one noble human heart, struggling 
with its pain, which it could not master. 

Late that night Goethe returned from the forest, and shut 
himself into his room. He would see no one ; he must first 
master the demons that whispered wild despair in his heart. 
Least of all would he see her. 

Early the next morning he betook himself to the woods, 
leaving word for his friends that he should not appear 
at breakfast No one should know what he was suffer- 
ing. 

"I did not come to Eome to go through the Werther period 
again, sacrificing all my peace and quiet for the sake of a 
girl's pretty eyes ! " He stamped furiously upon the groimd, 
and then strode forward, forcing himself to look quietly at 
the things about him. 

While Goethe was struggling in the solitude of the woods, 
praying nature to give him peace, another heart, in silence 
and secrecy, was struggling in its own agony. A tender 
maiden-heart was hoping to find in prayer what the strong 
man sought from his own strength of will. She did not even 
know what it was that suddenly chilled her heart, she felt 
herself transformed, an inexplicable fear drove her up and 
down in the park, through all the alleys, seeking solitude. 
She asked herself the single question, ** What could she have 
done that Signor Amadeo should not even look at her ? Why 
had he gone away again this morning so early, alone, to re- 
turn late at night ? Why, when he chatted pleasantly with 
all the others had he never a word or a look for her ? She 
had no peace, and could not eat nor sleep. 

" What can I have done ? Why does he avoid me ? " She 
sat in the pavilion, repeating the questions which had been 
torturing her for three days past, when suddenly Matteo, who 
had followed her, approached her, staring at her with a glance 
so full of wrath and hatred, that she quailed before him, like 
the dove before the vulture. 
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** What ia the matter with you, Leonora ? " he asked, in a 
harsh and cold tone. " Why are you crying ? " 

*'I do not know, Matteo/' she answered. ''Have a little 
patience with me, and it will soon be over." 

He laughed contemptuously. " I will tell you why you are 
cr}uug," he screamed, in a i*age, "you are dishonorable, un- 
faithful I You are a fickle creature, not worth the love I have 
consecrated to you." 

" Oh ! Matteo, what are you saying ? What have I done ? " 

" What have you done ? I will tell you. You have let a 
seducer's flattering words make a fool of you. Do not con- 
tradict me. I saw you sitting with him ; how he poured 
sweet poison into your eai*s, your heart, and you greedily 
swallowed it I hate him. I loathe him, and I hate and curse 
you I There, there you have my engagement ring. I throw it 
at your feet, and will never again wear it, never. Never will 
I disgrace and degrade myself by marrying a girl who is un- 
faithful ! " 

" I tell you, oh, Matteo I you are mistaken. You are, I tell 
you ! " 

** I ? " he exclaimed, mad with fury. " Then swear to me by 
the holy virgin that your heart is pure, swear to me by all 
the saints that you love me, and do not love this Signor 
Amadeo ! " 

She opened her mouth, but not a word could she utter. Her 
face assumed an expression of utter horror ; her eyes stared 
fixedly, as if at some dread ghost, and she stretched out her 
hands to ward it ofif. 

" Well ! " he screamed, " speak ! swear that you love me, and 
me alone." 

Her arms fell, and her face was deadly pale. With a calm, 
steady voice, she said : " I cannot swear it, Matteo. I know 
now, I feel it — I love him I " 

Matteo answered with a shriek of rage, and plunged at 
Leonora, his fist coming down upon her shoulder with such 
violence that she fell to the ground. He bent over her, 
shaking with rage, cursed her, and repudiated her for all eter- 
nity. Then he turned and bounded down the steps into the 
garden. 

In the pavilion all was still. Leonora lay upon the ground, 
pale and rigid as a corpse. A friendly woman's face, looking 
into the pavilion, saw her. '* She has fainted. I must re- 
vive her," said Angelica Kaufmann to herself. She had been 
sitting near by, painting, and had heard all that was said. 
And now she came to bring hope and comfort to the unfortu- 
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nate girL She knelt beside her, lifted her head upon her 
knee, drew a smelling-bottle from her pocket, and held it a 
long time to Leonora's nose. 

Slowly the girl revived, dreamily opening her eyes, and 
gazing confusedly into the noble face that looked down upon 
her with such sympathy and kindness. 

"Signora Angelica," whispered Leonora, "you take pity 
upon me. My God ! my God ! " she murmured. *' You were 
here ; you heard everything ! " 

The artist stooped lower and kissed the pale lips. "Leo- 
nora, I heard everything." 

** But you may betray me ! " screamed the girl, in horror. 
"You may tell him." 

"Me, Leonora? I shall not betray to any human being 
that which I have heard here." 

" Swear it, swear it to me ! I entreat you to keep my secret, 
and do not betray it to him, though my life should depend 
upon it" 

"I do swear it to you, Leonora, and I shall not betray your 
secret to him. Trust me, my child. I have suffered as you 
are now suffering, and my heart bears the scars to this day. 
I know the sorrow of hopeless love." 

" I wish I might die ! " exclaimed Leonora. 

"Poor child, death is not so kind a friend as to come to our 
rescue at our beck and call. We have all to learn to endure 
life, and say, when the dagger is drawn from the wound, 
*Paeti, paeti, non dolit '" 



CHAPTER XL 
FAREWELL, ITALY. 



Consumed with grief, three long days ; twitching in burning 
pain, three long, long nights ; cured, at last, by the ever-pres- 
ent balm of all-healing nature. 

The poet's pain was cured. The wings of his soul, which 
the poisoned arrows of Cupid had lamed, were strengthened 
once more. Six days of solitude, of restless wandering with 
God and nature ; six days of struggle against his own weak- 
ness ; six days which had aged him as six years could hardly 
have done, had taught him, nevertheless, to master his agony, 
and given him back calmness and quiet joys. 

On the morning of the seventh he re-entered the breakfast- 
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room and greeted his friends with all his old cordiality. No 
one noted a change in him, save that Goethe was a trifle pale 
and the great brown eyes looked larger. Once only, a pained 
expression crossed his face. That was when he asked Signor 
Ziicchi why Angelica did not come to breakfast with her hus- 
band. 

" She is not here ; she went to Rome three days ago." 

"To lionie? '* asked Goethe, amazed. "We are to make 
a journey together among the Alban Mountains, and now she 
has left us. When will she return ? *' 

"We must ask the physicians," rephed ZucchL 

"Is Siguora Angelica ill ? " exclaimed Goethe, in alarm. 

" Oh, no, not she. But you know the girl from Milan, with 
eyes of a gazelle. That Httle girl became suddenly ill. An- 
gelika found her in a fainting-fit in the pavilion, three days 
ago, and you know her goodnesa She took pity upon the 
child, and tried to cheer her and reconcile her to her be- 
trothed, with whom she had quarrelled. But the httle Milan- 
ese seems to be an obstinate creature, and declared that 
she will under no circumstances marry Signor Matteo, but 
will stay with her brother. She begged and pleaded, until 
Angelica consented to take her home to her brother in 
Ilome. But when they anived she was deluious, and now 
she is down with typhoid fever ; and Angelica has turned 
sick-nurse, instead of finishing the painting for which an 
Englishman has offered her four thousand scudi" 

Goethe sat listening with bowed head to Zucchi's narra- 
tion. When it was ended he raised his head and looked 
quickly about him. Everywhere he saw cheerful faces, an 
expression of indifference. No one observed him, or sus- 
pected the secret history of his days of agony. He seemed 
perfectly calm and careless, absorbed in his painting and 
sketching. But when his friends asked whether he was not 
ready to enter upon the journey among the Alban Mountains, 
he declined it altogether, saying he must return to Rome for 
a time, to complete some changes in his "Egmont." 

He went to Rome the same day, and his first occupation 
there was a visit to Signor Bandetto, to inquire for his sister's 
health. She was still very dangerously ill, and the physicians 
gave little hope of her recovery. Signora Angelica Kauf- 
mann was caring for her like a mother. 

Late that night Goethe called again to inquire for Signora 
Bandetta's health, and called each day thereafter, his gi'eat 
eyes glowing when the news was good. He had remained a 
fortnight in Rome without painting or composing. The gods 
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of the Belvedere and the halls of St. Peter's he had avoided. 
The wounds of his heart were healed, but by no means old, and 
Leonora's illness made them painful. At last, when Angelica 
Kaufmann assured him that all danger was past, he entered 
his room with a cheerful aspect and saw for the first time 
how wild and deserted it looked. Books and sketches were 
strewn in wild confusion over tables and chairs, the head of 
the Juno Ludovisi looked down, gray and dusty, upon him, 
and the impious chambermaid had hung the poet's dressing- 
gown over Cupid with his bow and arrows. 

Goethe laughed aloud for the first time in many a week, 
freed the unfortunate from so unsuitable a burden, nodded at 
the laughing god, greeting him, with something like defiance, 
with the lines : 

" ' Cupido, loser, eigensinniger Knabe, 

Du batst mich um Quartier aufeinige Stunden; 

Wie viele Tag und Nachte bist du geblieben, 

Und bist nun herrish und Meister im Hause geworden. 

** * Von meinem breiten Lager binicli vertrieben, 
Nun sitz* icli an dpr Erde, Nachte gequalet ; 
Dein Muthwille sclittret Flamm' auf Flamme des Herdes 
Verbrennet den Vorrath des Winters und senget mich Armen. 

** * Du hast mir mein Gerathverstellt und verschoben, 
Ich such' und bin wie blind und irre geworden. 
Du larmst so ungeshickt, ich fiirchte das Seelchen, 
Entflieht, um Dir zu entfliehen, und raumet die Htltte.'" 

And from the hour when Goethe had written this epitaph 
to his love he was cured. He belonged again to the gods 
and muses, to nature and poesy. But most of all to poesy. 
Pain and love together were conquered now. When he saw 
Leonora after her recovery, and she thanked him in a trem- 
bling voice for his sympathy and frequent inquiries, he nodded 
to her as kindly as a father to his child, a brother to his sis- 
ter. 

She felt the full significance of this nod ; and at night they 
heard her weeping, but she did not complain. She knew that 
Goethe had recovered from his brief love-sickness, and that she 
was but a memory for him. She accepted this conviction, 
used it as a talisman against pain and sorrow, and her cheeks 
regained their bloom, her eyes their brilliancy, and she cher- 
ished the recollection of Goethe's love — as he of her. The 
memory of the charming Milanese girl remained a bright, un- 
clouded star throughout his life, and in his old age, when his 
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heart had grown cold, he wrote of her, nevertheless : " The 
recollection of her has never faded from mind and heart." 

A second painful awakening followed shortly after that from 
his brief dream of love for Leonora — the awakening from the 
bewitching life of Italy to return to Germany, and the deep 
sorrow of turning his back to Eome, with the joy of returning 
home to his friends, especially the one friend of his heart, 
Charlotte von Stein. 

** For her sake I have conquered this passion," he said to 
himself. " I told her that I should bring back to her a free 
heart and free hand, and I do so. Charlotte's love, Charlotte's 
friendship are to comfort me for all that I leave behind me 
here. And ye are there, ye muses, in my quiet Weimar, and 
will there inspire the poet— for I am a poet, of that I am con- 
scious \ I feel it in every fibre, and in the next ten years, 
which must limit the extent of my working, ye will purify and 
exalt this talent and create good works. I shall be diligent 
and joyful, and this I can do in Weimar as well as I did it in 
Rome. The Italian sky I carry in my heart, and my " Torquato 
Tasso " shall be the monument to Italy and myself. Farewell, 
divine Rome ; and greetings to my cosey little town, where the 
prince lives whom I love, and the friend to whom my soul 
belongs. Greetings, my Weimar ! 
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HEART AND WOELD. 



CHAPTER L 

THE RETURN'. 



There was a great ball in the royal palace in Berlin — a great 
reception given by the beautiful Princess Ferdinand, whose 
birthday it was. The whole aristocratic society of Berlin was 
invited ; and hence it came that on that day all the ladies of the 
aristocracy were exclusively occupied with their toilettes, the 
weightiest business of those noble beings who are in sharp con- 
trast with the lilies of the field, which sow not, neither do they 
spin, yet the Lord dresses them. True, these salon lilies sow 
not, neither do they spin, but they do not wait for the Lord 
to dress them ; they perform the task for themselves, and make 
it their chief occupation. For the Countess von Moltke it 
was a matter of state, the more so that her beauty w'as begin- 
ning to fade and her toilette must refresh it. Her rose-colored 
satin robe was ready, except the vrreath of roses which should 
border it. Her rich black hair, also, was to be decorated 
with roses, for these were her favorite flower. They had been 
ordered a week before, of the first flower-maker in Berlin, 
Marie von Leuthen, and the countess was now awaiting the 
return of the servant whom she had sent to fetch them. For 
two years past, since the day upon which she opened her lit- 
tle establishment in the Friedrichstrasse, Marie von Leuthen 
had been the flower-maker of all the ladies of the aristocracy. 
It belonged to their customs and usages to get all their gar- 
lands and wreaths from her. No one knew so well how to 
arrange them, no one could make blossoms in such skilful im- 
itation of nature, and, besides, one had the pleasant conscious- 
ness of benefiting the unfortunate young woman whose fate 
had been a subject of discussion and gossip for one whole 
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weeL She was remorseless in her charges, and the greater 
the honor, therefore, when one could say: "I get all my 
flowers of Frau vou Leuthen. She is very dear, but her work 
is good ; and, then, it is a sort of duty to help her with orders. 
She is one of us in a way, lived one whole winter among us, 
and we have spent many a charming hour in her home. It is 
really a matter of honor to lend her a hand by buying her 
flowers." 

Thus Marie von Leuthen, having ceased to be the leader of 
fashion in the residence, had iremained the most fashionable 
dealer in articles of fashion, and it belonged to the hon-ton 
to deal with her only. 

So Countess von Moltke was not a little shocked when the 
servant, returning home, brought the message that the flow- 
ei-8 were not only not ready, but not begun, and that Frau 
von Leuthen begged to be excused, as she could not under- 
take them. 

** But did you not tell her that I need the flowers urgently ? " 
asked the indignant countess. 

" Indeed I did ; I told old Trude so, and reproached her 
bitterly for undertaking the order which she could not fill. 
But she shut the door in my face, and gave me no other an- 
swer than that the flowers were not ready." 

" But perhaps they may be finished yet," said the countess, 
with a long breath of relief. ** She probaby has a great deal 
to do for to-night, and we should have oflfered her a higher 
price. Let my carriage be brought to the door. I will speak 
with this insolent person myself." 

A quarter of an hour later the countess* carriage was at 
the door of the establishment in the Friedrichstrasse. 

The countess entered, and greeted the old woman in charge 
with a proud and scarcely perceptible nod. 

"I wish to speak with Frau Leuthen herself," said the 
countess, imperatively. 

" But your Grace knows that, for two years past, Frau von 
Leuthen has seen no one," replied the old woman in a sharp 
tone. " Your Grace, like all the inquisitive ladies, has tried 
repeatedly to speak to my gracious mistress, and always in 
vain ; Frau von Leuthen has no time for chattering and be- 
ing stared at She does the work, and I take the orders. 
The Frau Grafin will therefore have to be so kind as to give 
me her message." 

" I have come to take home my flowers," said the lady, an- 
grily. ** My servant tells me that he was given the message 
that the flowers are not finished and will not be finished. 
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But I cannot believe this possible, for I ordered them, and 
when work is undertaken, it must be duly delivered." 

" Your servant delivered his message quite correctly, count- 
ess," replied the old woman ; " the flowers will not be fin- 
ished." 

'' Why not, if I may ask ? " 

" Yes, why might you not ask ? " said Trude, with a shrug. 
"The answer is, the roses will not be ready, because Frau 
von Leuthen has not been working." 

"Ah! Frau von Leuthen has come on so well that she 
means to retire from business ? " asked the countess, sharply. 

Old Trude raised her eyes with a peculiar expression to 
the insolent face of the countess. A look of pain passed over 
her faded and wrinkled face ; but she suppressed it instantly, 
and resumed her cross and stern look. 

" What concern is it of an aristocratic lady, whether my 
little Marie will retire, or whether God wills it ? " she asked, 
roughly. " Enough, the roses cannot be ready ; and if the 
countess is angry at this, let her scold poor old Trude, who is 
to blame for it ail, and never even told Frau von Leuthen of 
the order." 

" But what monstrous impertinence ! " exclaimed the count- 
ess. " Why did you take the order ? " 

" I should not have done so," muttered the old woman ; 
" but I kept thinking she might grow stronger, and instead 

of that Frau Grafin," she interrupted herself, " I have 

nothing more to say, and must beg you to be satisfied with 
my answer. There will be no more flowers delivered to-day, 
and I am about to close the shop-door." 

"You are a coarse, rude person ! " exclaimed the countess, 
indignantly. " If you undertake to insult in so outrageous 
a manner the people who support your indigent madame out 
of sheer kindness, you will simply drive away all her cus- 
tom." 

" As you please, countess," replied Trude, gloomily. " But 
be so kind as to go now." 

The countess darted an annihilating glance at this bold 
person, and rustled out of the shop, with flushed cheeks, to 
enter her equipage. 

Trude hastened to close the shop. "Who knows whether 
I shall ever open it again ? " she sighed ; " who knows whether 
she will ever make any more flowers ? " 

The old woman sank into a chair and burst into tears ; but 
hearing a sound in the adjoining room, and a clear voice call- 
ing her name, she dried her tears, forced herself to assume a 
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cheerful aspect, and hastened through the darkened shop to 
her mistress. 

'* Here I am, my little Marie," she said, " here I am I " and 
she hastened toward the pale woman who was sitting in an 
arm-chair before the round table. 

Was this really Marie? Was this pale woman, with her great, 
brilliant eyes, sunken cheeks, and hectic color, really that 
proud beauty who had once cast from her, with royal pride, 
riches and rank ; who wished to form a new life for herself, 
and, revenging herself upon an unworthy husband and an un- 
natural mother, had gone out into the world to work her way 
by the skill of her hands ? That woman was tall and lux- 
uriant in figure ; this one shrunken, and, in spite of the loose 
woollen robe which enveloped her, it was easy to see that 
nothing remained of the former beauty of her full shoulders 
and arms, and that only an unnaturally slender figure re- 
mained. And, Uttle as this pale woman had retained of her 
pristine beauty, there was, nevertheless, a wonderful charm 
about her. The illness which had ravaged her frame had 
not been able to dull the brilliancy of her eyes or mar the 
delicacy of her complexion. Unfortunately, however, this 
same brilliancy and delicacy did but testify to the pres- 
ence of that malady which leaves to its victims the hope of 
improvement and cure to the last moment On seeing her 
move, this delicate figure, lightly, noiselessly through the room, 
she seems to be no longer a mortal woman, but reminds one 
of the tales and traditions of elves and fays banished to earth 
in penance for an oflfence committed in heaven. She had 
wrought flowers of most diverse sorts — roses, lilies, migno- 
nettes, violets, forget-me-nots, tulips, primroses, and all the 
rest of the children of the spring ; and single half-finished 
blossoms lay scattered about upon her work-table. One 
spray of lilies she held in her hand, and Trude sighed as she 
saw how thin and transparent that hand was, and how much 
Marie looked like the angel of death bringing to the dying 
the lily-branch as greeting for the new life. 

" What was the trouble, my dear little old woman ?" asked 
Marie, leaning back in her arm-chair, exhausted. *' Who was 
it talking so loudly? And why did you not reply? Why 
should you not tell me who was there ? Oh, God ! " she sud- 
denly exclaimed, seized by a sudden alarm, "it was surely 
not — tell me, Trude, for heaven's sake, who it was ? and if it 
was he, Trude, if he has really come at last, then " 

** Quietly, my Marie, quietly," interrupted the old woman, 
who forced herself to seem cheerful. ** You are stiQ the same 
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impatient girl as of old. No, my child, no ; it was not he. It 
was only the Countess von Moltke, determined to talk to you 
and get a quantity of rosea" 

" The Countess von Moltke," repeated Marie, reflectively, 
lifting from the table, with her white, trembling fingers, a 
couple of flowers and then letting fall again. " She was there 
on that dreadful day, too, when " 

" Do not speak of him, do not think of him," said the old 
woman. ** You know the doctor said that if you wished to 
grow thoroughly well and strong, you must avoid all sorrow- 
ful thoughts and try to be cheerful." 

"And I am cheerful, Trude," responded Marie, with a 
smile. " Every day brings me nearer to him, every passing 
hour shortens the long separation. Oh ! now I bless the 
sharp attack of illness which came two months ago ; for you 
thought I should die, and did what I should never have done 
when you let good school-commissioner Gedicke tell him to 
return because I was severely ill. Ah ! I am grateful to you, 
Trude, for confessing it to me, and for the certainty that he is 
coming soon. But it was cruel to frighten him so. However, 
I hope the good commissioner has written to him since then, 
telling him that the danger is over and I am far better." 

" Yes, indeed, Marie, he did so as soon as the answer from 
Rome came, asking for news poste restante at Stuttgart, and 
announcing that the Herr Professor was starting from Rome. 
Our dear Herr Moritz knows now that the danger is past 
and you are getting well again. And it is true, dear Marie, 
is it not, that you are getting well again ? " 

" Oh, yes ! well, very well," she replied, with a smile, "and 
better every day. I sometimes feel as though I had wings, 
with which to soar far above the earth, and I see everything 
as if from a distance. Only you, dear Trude, are always 
near me, and his dear face with its great dark eyes. And I 
feel so heavenly well when I see them ; all my earthly cares 
and sorrows seem to fall away from me. But now and then 
my hands tremble and I do not see well, and then there comes 
the sharp pain in my chest. But you need not be uneasy 
about that, Trude; it is only rarely, and it will pass away." 

" Yes, indeed, it will pass away," repeated T^ude, turning 
away to hide the tears that filled her eyes. "Certainly, my 
Marie, you will soon be well and strong again, and this feeble- 
ness is only in consequence of the severe illness." 

Marie did not reply ; she merely darted one searching look 
at the good old face of her Trude, and then slowly raised her 
eyes to heaven, with an indescribable, entreating expression. 
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Then a smile flitted over her face and the ill-boding roses in 
her cheeks flamed higher. 

" Yes, I shall soon be well, Trade," she said, almost cheer- 
fully. " You take care of me as a mother does of her new-bom 
baby. But I must soon get back to work, for I think our 
stores of flowers are exhausted. You could not give the 
Countess von Moltke her roses because we had none to give." 

" It is so, my Marie, if you insist upon knowing ; and it is 
very natural, too, for none of the great ladies will wear any 
flowers but yours. And you are quite right, Marie ; you 
must indeed soon be well enough to make roses as you used 
to do. But now, for a week or a fortnight, you must still 
rest, and do nothing but think of the good time coming." 

** A week or a fortnight," repeated Marie, and there was a 
shade of derision in her voice. " A fortnight ! Ah ! Trude, 
when one has so much time before one, it seems like a whole 
eternity, and — heavens ! you surely do not think a fortnight 
may pass, still, before Philip's return ? " 

" Why, Marie, why should I think so?" asked Trude in a 
reassuring tone. "He has left Eome this long time, and 
may be expected here at any moment, according to the cal- 
culations of the school-commissioner." 

" Ah ! what deUghtful music such words are," sighed 
Marie. " Do you know, my dear good Trude, that I am 
still a foolish child ? I waited two years for Philip, and was 
always patient and cheerful, for I knew the separation was 
necessary and would be a blessing for him. But now, when 
I know that I shall soon see him again, every hour seems to 
me an eternity, and all good-sense is vain and patience at 
an end. I seem to myself to be dying of longing for him. 
But I will not die, I will live a long, longtime, to pluck the roses 
of life, after having had so much to do with its thorns. Ah ! 
there is the same old thorn piercing my breast now. Oh ! 
how it hurts ! " 

She sank back in her chair. Trude hastened to rub her 
cold, damp brow, and gave her the reviving drops which the 
physician had prescribed for these attacks of weakness. 

" Take them, my Marie ; open your lips. Take these drops ; 
they will bring relief. So, dear child, that will do you 
good," said the old woman, with a steady voice which gave 
no hint of the tears in her eyes. "The doctor says these 
little attacks do no harm, and will gradually wear away." 

" They will gradually wear away," whispered Marie; "wear 
away with my life. I will not die ; no, I will not ! " and with a 
hasty spring she was upon her feet and pacing up and down 
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ihe little room ; her dress had caught some flowers and tossed 
them to the floor, and her foot rested upon some roses and 
violets. She paused, and looked sorrowfully down upon 
them. 

" See, Trude," she said, "I was complaining that I had had 
much to suffer from the thorns of life, and now fate seems to 
be arranging a small compensation for me, strewing my way 
with roses, as if for a bride on her way to the altar, or a corpse 
being borne to the grave." 

" But, my child, what strange words ! '* exclaimed Trude, in 
feigned indignation. "The doctor finds you better every 
day, and says the danger is past, and now you come with 
sucl^ uncanny, melancholy thoughts that you make even me 
depressed. This is wrong of you, Marie, for you know very 
well the doctor said you must bewai'e of excitement and try 
to be equable." 

" True, my good Trude, I must be cheerful, and I wilL 
Forgive my impatience. It is only that I should like so much 
to live to pluck a rose or two, after all the thorns. You must 
not scold me for this," she continued, caressingly laying her 
arm about old Trude's neck. " No, you must not scold me." 

" I do not scold you, you dear fooUsh child. I am sure 
I wish you to live ; and if I could buy your life with my 
heart's blood, you know very well that I would give my blood 
for you drop by drop." 

" Yes, I Imow it," exclaimed Marie, warmly laying her head 
upon Trude*s shoulder. 

" But, luckily, it is not necessary," continued the old woman 
cheerfully. " My Marie will live and be happy, without old 
Trude*s having anything to do with it — Herr Philip Moritz 
will do it all, he will make you well and happy ! " 

" And you, too ? " asked Marie, with a merry smile. " Verily, 
Trude, I believe you love him, too, and I ought to be jeal- 
ous!" 

" Yes, indeed, I love him, too ; I am an old fool about him, 
for I long for his coming, night and day. I long to see my 
dear Marie happy. But now you must be very good, and 
sensible, Marie, so that the professsor can rejoice over you, 
and need not think that you are ill." 

" You are right, Trude, quite right ; Philip must not be 
alarmed about me. Oh, I am practically well, and only need 
to gain a httle more strength. But that will come, too. So 
I must, indeed, avoid gloomy thoughts. But they persist 
in always coming in the night, when I am lying ^eepless ; 
they are like gray ghosts about my bed, who tell me not 
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only the sorrowful story of the past, but of the future, too. 
They keep repeating, 'Marie, thou must die. Thou hast 
made many roses for other women, but life has no roses for 

thee, and ' It is nonsense, Trude ; let us talk no more 

about it ! " 

" Let us laugh at it," said Trude ; " that is better," and she 
bent over to pick up the flowers from the floor and wipe the 
tears from her eyes. ** The poor things ! See, Marie, you 
have trampled them all together, the poor little things." 

She gave Marie the flowers, and the latter looked at them 
meditatively. " There is a wonderfully beautiful poem about 
crushed violets," she murmured, softly. "Philip loves it 
dearly, for his adored friend Goethe wrote it, and one day, 
when I showed Philip the first violet I had made, he smiled, 
pressed it to his lips, and repeated the last strophes of the 
poem. I seem to hear his rich voice yet : 

«* • Und sterbe ich denn. so sterbe ioh doch darch sie, 
Darch sie, zu ihren FUssen dooh I * *\ 

" There you are, beginning again," sighed Trude. 

"You are right, quite right, Trude," and she threw the 
damaged flowers upon the table. " What have we to do with 
down-trodden violets? Tell me a story, quickly, tell me one ! " 

"That I can. I brought home a collection yesterday, 
while I was doing your erranda" 

"My errands? Oh, yes, true. I asked you to look 
at the little monument to my father. Has it been put in 
place?" 

" Yes, my Marie, it is placed, and the great cross of white 
marble is splendid." 

" Oh, Trude ! I am happy that I can remember my father 
without sorrow or reproach. We were reconciled, and he 
often came to me, to let me chat with him ; he watched my 
work with interest, and rejoiced when I finished a blossom.** 

" True, the old man was greatly changed. I think his con- 
science was aroused, and he saw what a splendid daughter 
he had, and how he had sinned against her." 

" Do not speak so, Trude. All the rest is forgotten, and I 
will remember only how he loved me when he died. The 
blessing that his dying lips pronounced has obliterated all 
the cruel words from my memory. Let it be so with you, 
too, Trude. Promise to think kindly of my father." 

" I promise," said the old woman, hesitatingly, " although 
— well, let us leave the dead, and speak of the Uvinij." 
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" Who do you think met me as I came home from the cem- 
etery ? General von Leuthen's wife." 

" My mother ! " exclaimed Marie, " my mother I " 

" Yes, your unnatural mother ! " exclaimed the old woman, 
passionately. " The woman who is to blame for all your mis- 
fortune and suffering — the woman I hate, and shall never for- 
give to my dying hour ! *' 

"I have forgiven," whispered Marie, "though I hope that 
my dying hour is far in the future. Where did you see her ? " 

" She was driving in an elegant carriage, and looked very 
stately. When she saw me she had the horse stopped, and 
was so unspeakably gracious as io beckon me to her." 

" I hope you went," said Marie, eagerly. 

" I did, indeed, but solel^bbecause I thought you would be 
vexed with me if I should not. She asked me how my dear 
mistress is, whether you were still happy and contented, and 
did not repent what you had done. I replied very cheerfully 
that, far from repenting, you were very happy, and would 
sqon be married to the dear Herr Professor, who might come 
to-day. At first she looked very angry. But she quickly col- 
lected herself, and said she was very glad. She, too, had 
recently had a great pleasure and was very happy, because 
her illustrious name and excellent connections had at last 
brought her honor and distinction. She is now first lady 
in waiting to Countess Jugenheim, . and the king has per- 
mitted her to resume her maiden name, so that she is now 
Countess von Dannenberg. She has a large salary and a 
maid and servant, and the king presented her, upon her 
entrance into his service, with a handsome carriage, with 
her coat-of-arms, and a fine horse. The king is very Idnd to 
her, and so is Countess Jugenheim. I can tell you, my Marie, 
the good lady was beside herself with delight and immensely 
proud of her position. But you know who the Countess 
von Jugenheim is ? " 

Marie shook her head. ''I think I did know, but I have 
forgotten." 

" Yes, yes, you have but a poor memory for such things. 
The Countess Jugenheim is the king's left-hand wife, and 
was formerly Fraulein von Voss, a lady in waiting to the queen- 
dowager. The king made her a countess, and his fine coim- 
cillors told him he could be regularly married to the beauti- 
ful countess in spite of his having a wedded wife. They said 
that there is a passage in the Bible, ' Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth/ and this they construe to 
ittean that it is no business of the ^ueeu when the king mar- 
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ries a left-hand wife. The king was glad enough to take 
them at their word. Privy Councillor WOUner himself mar- 
ried them, and he is a great man now at court. So the new- 
made Coimtess von Dannenberg is first lady in waiting to 
the new-made Countess Jugenheim, and does not hold it 
beneath her dignity to be in service with a left-hand wife. 
To have a celebrated professor for her son-in-law she thought a 
shame, but shame that is gilded she creeps and crawls before, 
and acts as though her acute mind did not grasp the fact that 
a left-hand wife is but a mistress, and that the old title of an 
imperial Countess von Dannenberg is sullied by coming into 
such close contact with brand-new Countesses Jugenheim." 

" Let it go, Trude ; do not be indignant about it," said 
Marie, weanly. ** I am glad thafrmy mother has found peace 
and happiness at last. We must be happy each in our own 
w&y in this world, and we surely cannot reproach anyone that 
his way is not ours." 

" But surely it is a reproach to anyone to seek happiness 
in a dishonorable way, and that she has done, and " 

" Silence, Trude ! " interrupted Marie. " She is my mother, 
and you forget yourself." 

"Why should I remember what she has forgotten all her 
life? I hate her!" 

" And I," said Marie, gently, folding her hands, with a pious 
glance heavenward, "I forgive her with all my heart, and 
wish her every joy." 

"Ah, Marie ! " exclaimed the old woman, springing to her, 
kneeling at her side, and kissing her hands, "my little 
Marie, what an angel of goodness you are, and what a wicked 
old woman I am. Forgive me, child of my heart, and I will 
reform, and learn from you to be a better woman day by 
day." 

"As if you were not that already," smiled Marie, throwing 
her arms around the old woman's neck as the caretaker sat 
on a stool by her side, looking up into the sick woman's 
face ; "as though you were not the best, most loving, kind, 
and courageous soul alive. What would have become of me 
without you, and how should I have survived these dreadful, 
lonely two years if you had not stood by me Hke a good 
mother ? Who would have kept my simple home in order, 
have worked for and with me ? Who nursed me when I was 
ill, comforted me when disheartened, cheered me in dreary 
hours, and laughed with me in merry ones? You, dear 
friend, it is you who have done all this. Your great brave 
heart has supported and uplifted me. I thank you for all 
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your goodness to me, and your love ; and when I die my last 
breath and last thanks and blessing will be for my deai- good 
Trude." 

They embraced each other, and nothing was heard save 
sighs and suppressed sobs. Then, with a warm kiss, old 
Trade freed her beloved charge from her embrace and forced 
herself to laugh. 

"Here we are, again, weeping and indulging in emotion," 
she scolded, " and yet we surely do not wish to welcome our 
dear Philip with eyes red from crying, and he may come to- 
day." 

" Do you really think it possible ? " asked Marie, in a tone 
of great excitement. 

" The school commissioner said any day and any hour," 
replied Trude, with a smile. ** Then, when the lover comes 
back, after two years' absence, we shall have a wedding aiid 
begin a happy home. And we are not poor. We have saved 
a little property by our work, and though we shall not set up 
a carriage, we can have a droschke whenever we need one, and 
that is quite as good. But listen, I have not come to the end 
of my news yet. I have something agreeable to tell you." 

" Then tell it quickly, my good Trude, for agreeable news 
does me good, and makes the time pass. Go on ! " 

"My child, you so often ask me whether I have heard noth- 
ing from Herr Ebenstreit, and often thought you had been 
hard and cruel to him." 

" And I have been so, too, Trude. I undertook to do the 
work of fate, and inflict the punishment of heaven upon him. 
It is true that I had reason to complain bitterly of him, 
and he was to blame for my misfortunes ; but I was not blame- 
less, and he had cause to complain of me, too. I had stood 
before God*s altar with him, and had recognized him, at least 
formally, as my husband, and I hated him and loathed him, 
and performed none of the duties which I had undertaken 
in becoming his wife." 

" But you were not his wife. You did not say * yes ' in the 
wedding ceremony." 

" Oh ! do not speak so, Trude. Such tricks are but self- 
deceit. But when one passes as many sleepless nights as I 
do, one's conscience awakens, and all mere pretexts show 
themselves in their hollow emptiness, all self-love is burned 
away in the fire of suffering, and one begins to see things as 
they really are. Yes, I have not been blameless, and I wish 
I knew where Ebenstreit is, that I might write to him, and 
make my peace before " 
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" B<*foro Toii niarrr, my little Marie ? Well, listen, I know 
w lit re Ht'iT Ebeustreit is, and that he is doing well, and longs 
to MO and siK'ok with you. Now, my child, what do you say 
to this piece of news?" 

" I am glad to hoar it, Trude, and wish Ebenstreit might 
come as soon as ])ossible, for all is imcertain, and if he came 
later " 

"Yes, if he came later," interrupted Trude, "our dear 
Professor might be here, and then we should have no time to 
oeeupy ourselves with any one else. I thought of that at 
once, and so when Herr Ebenstreit begged me ** 

" You have seen him, then, and spoken with him, Trude," 
exclaimed Marie von Leuthen. 

*' Of coui*se I liave, my child. How else should I have news 
of him ? llo iK'ggfnl me to induce you to let him speak with 
you, and so I told him to come here two hours from that 
time, and wait If you permitted, I would come and bring 
him in. The two hours have passed now, may I bring Herr 
Ebenstreit in? ** The old woman arose from her stool and 
tuiiHjil to the door. 

"Wait a moment, Trude," said Marie, turning pale ; "I 
must collect myself firet You know how weak I am, and now 
th(?re is the thom in my chest again. It hurts frightfully ! " 

She closed her eyes, leaned back her head, and was motion- 
less. Trude paused by the door, looking tearfully at the pale, 
sunken face, which was her ideal of beauty and loveliness. 

Gradually Marie's eyes opened. " Bring him in now, Trude. 
We shall speak quietly together, avoiding all mention of the 
past" 

Tnide hastened to the door, and vanished. Marie looked 
after her. "The good, faithful, old woman," she murmured ; 
" does she really believe in my recovery, or is she only try- 
ing to make me believe in it ? Ah ! I should so like to live 
long enough to know a little happiness upon eariL" 



CHAPTER n. 
RECONCILIATION. 



The door opened again, and Trude entered, followed by a 
tall, lean man. His cheeks were sunken, his blond hair and 
red beard gi-ay ; and yet it seemed to Marie that he was more 
youthful and more vigorous than the same man two years ago^ 
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upon the fearful day of her revenge. His face wore a differ- 
ent expression, a more energetic one, and his eyes then so 
weary and lifeless, now glowed with unwonted brUHancy, and 
fastened upon Marie with an expression of heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

She offered him both her thin hands, and he threw himself 
upon his knees before her, and, hiding his face, wept aloud. 
They were silent a long time then. Old Trude had with- 
drawn to the farthest corner of the room, and stood half-con- 
cealed in the cuiiains, suppressing her weeping that the child 
of her heart might not hear it. 

"Marie, my friend, my benefactor," said Ebenstreit, at 
length, after a pause, "I have come from New Orleans to 
thank you, to kneel before you, take your hands in mine and 
say, I thank you, my benefactor. You have made a new man 
of me, have driven out the evil demon of selfisLness, making 
room for good spirits. Through you I have regained my self- 
respect When we last met I was a money-seeking soul, 
hardened by selfishness and vanity. You were right in say- 
ing that I bore only cold calculation and miserable pride of 
wealth where a human heart should beat. But you were the 
angel with the flaming sword, and you drove it home so far 
into my breast, that the evil spirit and mean thoughts were 
burned out. When I left you and plunged out into the street, 
I wished to make an end of a life that seemed tome worthless. 
But a rescuing hand deterred me, a friend's voice comforted 
me, and, at last, when I was capable once more of thinking, it 
stood written in words of flame in my heart and soul : * Marie 
shall learn to respect me. I shall make a new man of myself 
whom Marie must respect ! ' And at last I return to my 
avenging angel and petition her to become an angel of for- 
giveness. Marie, I beseech you, forgive me the wrong I have 
done you, the misfortune I have brought upon you, and let 
me try to expiate it ! " 

At first Marie had looked at him in amazement. Then 
gradually her face began to betray profound emotion. Her 
lips shut firmly, her large eyes filled with tears, and the ill- 
boding roses burned deep carmine upon her sunken cheeks. 
Now, when Ebenstreit besought her forgiveness, when she 
saw the man bowed in the dust before her whose image had 
been one constant reproach to her for two years past, a C17 
of pain broke from her. She arose from her chair, and 
stretching her arms to heaven, cried : ** Too much, too much. 
Oh ! God, thou art merciful and dost forgive, instead of pun- 
iBhing the sinner. All my pride is subdued, and I bow my 
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heml in the dust before this man whom I have afironied and 
injured I " 

And before Ebenstreit, who had arisen on seeing Marie 
start up in such excitement, could prevent her, she sank upon 
her kneoa 

** Ebeiistreit," she pleaded, "forgive me I I have injured 
and affronted you, lived by your side in wrath and hatred, 
instead of trying to win you to better paths, and seek with 
you the right and good from which we were both so far away I 
But look at me, Ebenstreit, see what these years of penance 
hjiv(* miule of me, how poor a penitent the proud tyrant has 
become, who presumed to command you ; speak the word of 
pardon I Say that you will forgive me. No, I will not rise, 
leave me upon my knees until your generosity takes pity 
uj)on nie and you si)eak the word for wWch my soul longs." 

** Well, then, ^Isuie," sobbed Ebenstreit, " since you will 
have it so, I forgive you from the depths of my soul for all 
the pain and sorrow, and all my tears, and tell you that out 
of the pain comfort has come, and out of the tears hope. 
God bless, guard, and reward you, my benefactor, my 
friend ! " 

She had raised her head, and listened to the words with 
folded hands. Gradually a bright smile illumined her face. 

"I thank you, my friend, I thank you," she whispered 
softly, and rising lightly, she stood face to face with Eben- 
streit. " Do not cry, my friend," she said ; " all that was sad 
is disposed of between us and lies behind us. Let us rejoice, 
now, in the good fortune that brings us together for a brief 
time, after our long separation. You must tell me how you 
have lived and struggled." 

"No," he replied, "first I must hear your own story." 

"Friend," she replied, with a smile, slowly reseating her- 
self in her armchair, " these poor flowers of wire and cloth 
that you see here are the story of my two years." 

"These lilies and ^dolets are without fragrance and brill- 
iancy, and so my life has been. Life has brought me no 
roses, but I wrought these for others, and lived because I had 
the hope — a heavenly blossom in my own heart — of a meeting 
once again ! Ask me no more, you will soon see and hear all 
the rest, and I know, too, that you will rejoice for me when my 
hopes are realized." 

" Certainly I shall rejoice," he said warmly, " for your hap- 
piness has been my prayer since our parting, and only when 
I see you united with the noble man, from whom I so heart- 
lessly and cruelly separated you, shall I feel that my offence 
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is expiated, and a calm future, possible for me as well as your- 
self." 

She gave him her hand with a smile, but such a touching, 
sorrowful smile, that it made Ebenstreit shudder. 

" Tell me of your own life," she said gently. ** Seat your- 
self here beside me, and let me know how you have come 
on since that day, what you have done, and where and how 
you have lived ? " 

He took a chair and seated himself before her. Old Trude 
came forward and took her place beside her mistress' chair, 
eagerly listening to Ebenstreit's words. 

"I cannot place my life before you as you did," he said, 
with a smile, " when you placed your flowers before me. I 
should have to show you forests hewn away, wild land made 
fertile, rivers dammed, and cottages and bams. When I left 
you that day, in mad despair, I met Splittgerber, the banker, 
in the street. He had been waiting for me. I wished to es- 
cape from him, but he held me fast. I shouted to him that 
I must have quiet, rest in the grave for my shame and de- 
spair. But he only held me the faster, and pulled me away 
with him, almost lifted me into his wagon, and carried me 
off to the most secluded part of the Thiergarten. I raged and 
swore, and wished to jump out of the wagon. But on the 
side upon which I sat I could not open the door, and I tried 
to pass him. I screamed at him, * Let me alone ! No one 
shall compel me to live I I will, I must die.* But the old 
man fastened upon me like a vice, and held me down upon 
the seat. In my ear there roared a voice, loud and terrible 
as the trumpet of the last day, and I have never been able to 
persuade myself that it was the voice of good old Splittgerber. 
It trumpeted into my ear the words, * You have no right to die, 
for you have not yet lived. First go and learn to live, that you 
may deserve death.' I was overcome by all that had hap- 
pened, and lost consciousness." 

"You have no right to die, for you have not yet lived," re- 
peated Marie, softly. "Perhaps I have already lived, and 
that is the reason that — " She started painfully and inter- 
rupted herself : "Go on, friend, tell me further I " 

" What happened to me further I do not know. I only 
dimly remember that I suffered all the tortures of the damned, 
and when I finally returned to consciousness they told me 
that I had been violently delirious. Good old Splittgerber 
had taken care of me like a son, and when at last I got well 
he made me all manner of brilHant offers. I might become 
his partner, might open a branch house in New York, and all 
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Hucb propositions. I refused them all, hearing only the 
trumpet tones : * You have no right to die, for you have not yet 
lived. Gk) and learn to live, that you may earn the right to 
die I * I would earn the right to die. This was my only 
thought. No one should help me. With the poor remains 
of my fortune I went away, without telling anyone whither. 
I hml done with the old world and betook myself to the new. 
I lonj^cd for struggles, storms, achievements. I bought a 
piece of land, such as in Germany would make a respectable 
duchy, engaged some workmen, emigrants, whose despair 
was evident enough from their slouchiness, whose defiance 
gleiunod only now and then, and for a passing moment in 
their eyea And with them I began my work. It was a vast 
one. I vmdortook to transform unbroken prairie, and unex- 
plored forest into fertile farm land, and rich himting grounds. 
It wjis hard work, ^larie, but full of divine blessing. The 
wild land that I l>ought two years ago is a superb estate now, 
d()tt< (1 with neat cottages, where contented laborers dwelL 
My own house is in the midst of the village, a simple frame 
house, comfortable enough for a worker like myself. Above 
the door is the inscription : * Learn to work, then you live.' 
And in my sitting-room, on the wall, there hangs a huge carv- 
ing : * Gold is temptation ; labor redemption ; true wealth 
is a noble heart and love of work." 

" You are a good and noble man, " whispered Marie, with a 
cordial look. "How thankful I am that you have come 
home." 

"I have not come to stay," said Ebenstreit, pressing her 
hand to his hps. **I have only come to see you, Marie, and 
straighten my account with heaven, by straightening it with 
the avenging angel who drove me away by reason of my sins. 
You see, Marie, there is still something of the accursed man 
of money in me as of old, for I venture to speak of accounts 
with God and yourself, as though the register of the sins of 
a human soul were an account that could ever be settled ! 
No, I remain your debtor so long as I live. And yours, too, 
Trude," he added, turning with a smile to the old woman, 
who was looking at him in amazement and shaking her head 
thoughtfully. 

*'But I do not know how you can be my debtor," she said, 
reflectively. ** You never got anything from me but scoldings 
and abuse. Those you never returned, it is true. If you 
wish to give me that all back now, calling me an old fool, an 
insufferable creature, a short-sighted female, and other simi- 
lar things, as I often called you in the old days^ only in ma&- 
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cxUinum, you have a perfect right to give me back my insults. 
I must confess that you are quite right to pay your debt, and 
I cheerfully take back all that I gave you. You have become 
a good man, Herr Ebenstreit, and God himself must have his 
own joy over you, for it is written that he rejoices more over 
one of the unjust than over ninety and nine just men. So, 
when you have given me back all my old affronts, you will 
give me your hand at the end, I know, and say, * Trude, we 
are quits now, and you are a faithful old person after all, and 
your heart is in the right place, and — and, your tongue 
too!*' 

Ebenstreit smiled and extended his hand. " We can shake 
hands at once, Trude, but the rudeness and insults I shall 
not give back. We can let them go ; I am your debtor in a 
better and higher sense than that, for your brave and defiant 
face often hovered before me, and sometimes, when I found 
my work hard, I seemed to hear your voice beside me saying, 
* Work ! work I you are redeeming your soul with the sweat 
that flows from your brow, you dealer in human souls ; with- 
out work old Trude will never pardon you in this world or the 
next. Work ! work ! eat your bread in the sweat of your 
brow, or you will never enter the kingdom of heaven, you 
dealer in human souls ! ' You remember that that was the 
honorable title with which you invariably favored me ? " 

" Oh ! Herr Ebenstreit, I had another title for you too," 
insisted the old woman, in some embarrassment. " But this, 
of course, was the main one because of the five hundred 
thalers that " 

" Hush ! " exclaimed Marie, slowly straightening herself up 
and looking toward the door. " Hush ! did you hear nothing, 
Trude?" 

" What, child of my heart ; what could I hear ? " 

** A wagon stopped before the door, and my heart stood 
still a moment, as though a great joy or a great sorrow were 
coming. I seemed to hear steps in the house. Yes, yes, I 
know his step. It was he ! Hush ! Do you hear noth- 
ing?" 

They all listened breathlessly. "Yes, it does sound as 
though someone were there. I will go and see," muttered the 
old woman, " whether " 

"A knock, Trude," cried Marie, " there is someone knock- 
ing." 

** Quietly, my Marie, quietly," said Trude, soothingly. "K 
you excite yourself so, it will be bad for you. There is an- 
other knock, and " 
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" Trudo, be merciful ! '* cried Marie. " Go and open the 
door. Do not leave me in suspense ! I think I have but lit- 
tle time to live— I cannot v^aste it in waiting." 

Trude hagtened to the door and opened it wide. She 
started, beckoned, closed it again quickly, and turned to Marie, 
who was standing breathlessly by the table. 

** Marie," she said, vainly endeavoring to control her voice 
— " Marie, there is someone there wishing to speak to me, but 
it is a stranger, wishing perhaps to order. I will go out and 
ask him." 

She wished to open the door again, but Marie flew to her 
and detained her. " You are trying to deceive me, Trude. 
You know who is out there, and I know it, too. Philip ! my 
Philip, come in ! Come to me, Philip ! " 

** Marie ! " exclaimed a mighty voice without — the door flew 
open, and he plunged in — " Marie ! where are you, Marie? " 

With a cry of joy she flew to him, and threw herself into 
his arms. ** Oh ! you are there, my beloved — God bless you 
for coming ! " 

**My Marie, my beloved," he said, "God bless you for 
waiting for my coming ! " 



CHAPTER HL 
GRIM DEATH. 



Heart to heart in one long embrace, after the cruel separa- 
tion of two years ; all their sorrows forgotten, oblivious of the 
whole world and what was passing in their immediate pres- 
ence. They did not see old Trude, standing with folded hands, 
he watching them, and then hastening after Herr Ebenstreit as 
he stole out of the room. They did not hear the door close 
lightly after the two, leaving Moritz and Marie alone and unob- 
served in the silent room. And if the two had remained and 
a hundred curious eyes had been fixed upon them, it would 
in nowise have disturbed them ; they would have been alone 
with their love and the bliss of meeting. Her head rested 
upon his breast ; he still held her firmly to his heart. 

" Oh ! Marie, the dream of all my life is realized. I hold 
you in my arms, and you are mine ! The restless wanderer 
has reached his promised land, and love and peace welcome 
him." 
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" Our times of sorrow are behind us now, and we shall be 
happy together forever." 

" Yes, happy, my Marie ! Come, lift your face ; let me look 
into your eyes, let me read your love in them ! " 

He tried to lift her head from his heart, but she pressed it 
the more firmly against it. 

" No, my Philip, let me rest so, let me dream a moment 
longer." 

"Ah! Marie, two long years I have longed for your eyes, 
let me see them at last ! " 

" Wait one moment, Philip, wait," she whispered, twining 
her arms about him. " I still have something to tell you. I 
have been ill, very ill, and they thought I should die. If you 
find me a little pale and changed, beloved, it is because I 
have not wholly recovered, and am only convalescent. Ke- 
member this, and do not be alarmed. Now look at me ! Wel- 
come, welcome home, my Philip 1 " 

She lifted her head suddenly, and the expression of joy in 
her eyes was so beaming, the roses of death in her cheeks 
bloomed so brightly, her lips were so rosy, that Philip was 
deceived by the hopefulness of the moment. He had ex- 
pected to find Marie looking much more frail. The good 
school-commissioner von Gedicke had prepared him for find- 
ing her dying, kept alive from day to day only by her longing 
to see him. 

** Oh ! Marie, my treasure, my joy, how beautiful you are 1 
And why do you speak of pale cheeks and traces of illness ? 
I see nothing of them ; I see you well, happy, beautiful, just 
as I have always seen you in my dreams, as I always thought 
of you in looking at the Madonnas in Rome and Florence, and 
in looking at Raphael's and Giulio Romano's saints. * Look 
at me with your deep eyes ! ' I used to say. * Ask whether 
I love and worship you ! It is true that you are beautiful, 
lovely, but I know a Marie more beautiful, more angelically 
pure than all of you ! I know a Marie from whose eyes there 
stream maidenliness, purity, virtue. Her smile is not so 
coquettish as yours. Madonna della Sedia, and she does not 
look so bored or ennuyee as you, Maria di Foligno. It is a 
sacred love that shines in her eyes, and they are noble 
thoughts that shine upon her brow. It is my Marie ! ' And 
now I have you in my arms, my Marie ! and nothing can part 



us 



" No ! " she said, " nothing can part us but death." 
"Death has nothing to do with us, my darling. We shall 
live, and what a happy life ! " 
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" Yes, live, live ! " she crie<l, with passionate yearning that 
made Moritz's heart sink. It was as if a string had snapped 
OD the harp upon which he was about to begin the song of 
life and love, and he saw death lurking behind the rosy Hps 
and diiiniiig cheeka 

•* Conic, l)eloved, let us sit down ; here is your throne, and 
here at your feet lies your worshipper, gazing with delight up 
at you, my Madonna, my Marie ! ** 

He had led her gently to her chair and seated himself at 
her ftet, laying his folded hands upon her knees, and gazing 
into her face with passionate yearning. She bent over him, 
and stroked with her thin, transparent hand his hair and 
brow, which she had been used to see so clouded, and which 
to-day woH as clear as her own heart was cheerful 

** At list, Philip, at last," she said. " When I look at you I 
feel how beautiful is life, and that an hour of joy is not too 
de:irly bouj^dit with years of misery. We have paid dearly 
for this happiness, my Philip, but now the longed-for joy is 
here ! Now nothing upon earth can tear you from me again!'* 

** No, nothing upou earth, my beloved. Like Odysseus, I 
have returned from my wanderings through life and lie at 
the feet of my PeuelojK*, and I believe I have driven away all 
the wooers who would fain have stolen in by the side of my 
beloved. Was it not a wooer who stole away as I came 
in?" ^ 

" A wooer of the past, and you did not know him ? " asked 
Mane. 

" Did I ever know him ? However, what diflference does 
that make, now that he is gone ? I do not need to drive him 
away, and shall not hang old Ti-ude as his accomplice — as Odys- 
seus did the old women of whom Homer relates : * They 
struggled a little, but not long.* ** 

They both laughed the innocent, childlike laugh of men 
and women who, having suffered much and been sorely tried, 
find the innocent pleasure of childhood again, as they stand 
upon the threshold of their paradise regained. 

" Ah, my Marie, how beautiful you are when you laugh ! It 
seems to me then as though all these sorrowful years had 
never existed, and we had only dreamed them, to awaken now 
and find ourselves in the little attic-room. You are my lovely 
young pupil, and I am Conrector Moritz coming to give you 
an Itahan lesson. It is so — we are the same people ; and see ! 
here lie the flowers upon your table, just as they did when 
Trude brought me in to the first lesson.** 

He drew a handful of flowers down from the table. 
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** Oh ! you dear flowers," he said, " to-day you shall adorn 
your maker." 

He sprang up, seized a handful of pansies, violets, carna- 
tions, and lilies, and strewed them upon Marie's head, her lap, 
and her feet. 

'*Let me strew your path with flowers from this time on, 
my darling ; may vou never again hurt your tender feet upon 
a sharp stone, or be forced to wander weaiy ways. I shall be 
the gardener, and shall take care that flowers spring up at 
every step." 

" What a pleasure to look at you ! " she exclaimed, " so vig- 
orous, so brown from the Italian sun, so strengthened for 
life's battle. Misfortune has made a hero of you, my be- 
loved." 

" And are you not a heroine, Marie ? " 

"A victorious heroine," she said, with sorrowful irony. 
But she checked herself instantly — " A heroine struggling with 
death. Do not look so troubled, Philip — I am doing well. It 
is only the joy of to-day, the surprise, which has made me a 
little weak But you do not think I look ill, and I am not ill. 
Say so once more ; it is true, is it not? — that I am not mortally 
ill, and that I shall recover ?" 

" You will recover, my Marie ; you will blossom out in the 
joy that is coming." 

** But you say it in such sorrowful voice, PhiHp, as if you 
did not believe your own words. But I will not die ! I am 
so young — life has given me so little, it owes me far too much. 
I will not die — I will live, live ! " 

These last hopeful words Marie uttered in an anxious, ter- 
rified voice, as though life were an armored knight, pledged to 
rescue her from the approach of the dagger of death, the as- 
sassin stealing toward her. Yet life placed no weapon at her 
disposal, but withdrew timidly before the advances of the king 
who is mightier than the sovereign life, and whose sceptre is a 
scythe with which he mows down human heads as the mower 
the poppies of the fields. 

" Philip, my Philip ! " exclaimed Marie,' " stay with me, 
beloved. It is so dark before my eyes, and my chest is so 
frightfully painful. Ah ! Philip, you tossed the flowers at my 
feet, but the thorns are all gathered here, in my breast. It 
is dark, Trude." 

The old woman, who had been crouching before the door 
like a faithful hound, darted to the side of the child of her 
heart, who was lying pale and motionless in Moritz's arms. 

" Trude, call the doctor I " he cried in terror. ** Bring help 
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— she must not die, she most stay with me ! Ah ! God, my 
God ! thou will not take her from me ! Thou hast let me hear 
her voice in far-off Rome, and I have come in mad haste to 
auHwcr its dear summons. Thou canst not will it that this 
voice shall be enfolded in eternal silence ! Trude ! Help I 
Briiipf the doctor I " 

"It is vain, dear sir, it is in vain," whispered Trude, the 
teai-8 rolling down her cheeks. " There is no help — all the 
plivKiciaiis have told me so, and said that the end must be like 
til is. But perhaps this may be only one of her attacks, and 
>\e niJiy succeed in awakening her." 

Whether it was the powerful essences with which Trude 
niblH'd her brow, or Moritz's pleading voice calling her name 
and conjuring her not to leave him, IVIarie half opened her 
eyes, and they rested upon the terrified face of the man kneel- 
ing at her feet and folding her in an embrace as though he 
would rend her from death itself. 

**I am dying, my Philip," she said, and her voice sounded 
like the dying tones of an Jilohan harp. "There is no use in 
deceiving ourselves. The truth is here, and we must endure 
it." 

" Oh ! Marie, I cannot endure it ! " he moaned, hiding his 
face in her lap. ** God is merciful ; He will have pity upon 
my misery and my love ! I will restore you ! " 

" The restoration which he brings is here," she whispered. 
"It is death ! I have known it for a long time ; have 
wrestled and struggled through countless nights with the 
thought that I must die, yet I could not imderstand it, and 
doubted Gk)d*s goodness and mercy. My heart was defiant, 
and I could not bow humbly before the will of God. I 
begged and pleaded for a little share of the joy of life. But 
God is inexorable, and before him the cry of woe of a hu- 
man heart is no louder than the last breath of the cricket 
trodden under foot. At last I saw this, knew that all com- 
plaint is vain, and nothing remains but to submit ; be hum- 
ble, and still thank God for every hour, accepting it as a 
gift of mercy, and every day of sunshine as a proof of his kind- 
ness. So I conquered myself, and my rebellious heart has 
grown soft and leans more and more upon the hand of the 
Almighty, in whose hands human beings are as sands of the 
sea. Be thou, too, gentle and submissive, my Philip, and 
learn to submit to the will of God." 

" I cannot, I cannot ! " he cried, with a heart-rending sob. 
" My heart rebels with all its strength, and I could tear my 
own breast when I see you suffering so ! " 
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" I am not suflfering now, Philip," she said, with a heavenly 
smile. "The pain is gone, and I seem to be far beyond all 
earthly suffering. It is all petty and pitiful here below. 
Oh ! PhiHp, how beautiful it will be, when we find one an- 
other there above ! Oh ! Philip, I cannot see you." 

" But I see you, beloved ! " exclaimed Moritz in despair, and, 
supporting with both hands her head as it fell back, he cov- 
ered her face with kisses and tears. 

'* Do not leave me, Marie ; stay with me, you one blessing 
of my life ! Do not leave me alone in the world ! " 

His pleading voice called back the spirit of the dying wom- 
an. 

" You shall not be alone, Philip," she murmured ; " it is so 
sad to fight one's way through the world alone. I am going, 
Philip, but you must not be alone." 

"I am alone, Marie, when you leave me ; stay, oh, stay ! " 

** I must go, Philip," she murmured ; " but you must place 
another by your side. Hear my last wish, PhiHp ; take a 
wife, marry, do not go through life alone." 

"Inconceivable ! Oh, Marie, how can you be so cruel as to 
harbor such thoughts ? " 

" I have thought of it a long time^ and struggled with my- 
self. But it must be so. You must not be alone ; you must 
have a wife at your side to love you. Swear to me that you 
will seek one. Swear it, that I may die with this one last joy 
in my heart ! " 

She raised her hand wearily, and her darkening eyes rested 
upon him pleadingly. He could not withstand it — he closed 
her chill, trembling fingers in his burning hands, and swore 
to grant her wish. 

A slow smile passed over her face and her eyes sought the 
faithful old woman, who had loved her as a mother and now 
no longer needed to conceal her tears, as she had done for 
months with loving and heroic dissimulation. 

"Trude," whispered Marie, "you have heard his vow ; you 
must remind him to fulfil it and marry in a year. Kiss me, 
Trude, and take this vow." 

Old Trude had no reply but her tears, no vow but the kiss, 
which her trembling lips pressed upon her darling's brow, al- 
ready covered with those clammy beads with which the morn- 
ing dew of another world covers the brow of the dying. 

" Kiss me, Philip, my beloved ! " exclaimed Marie, anxiously. 
" Kiss me ! Hold me I Let not death come just yet — grim 
death ! " 

He kissed her^ he clasped her in his arms, and held her 
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pressed to his breast, while Trude stretched her hands en^ 
treatinglj toward heaTen, as if to drive away the mortal 
eoemy. 

But He is King of kings, and every Uving being upon earth 
fallH to His clutches at last 

There was perfect silence in the little room, for sacred is 
the hour of dejmrture of a human soul, holy the momcDt at 
which the mortal frame is left deserted, and tears and lamen- 
tations are desecration. 

After a long pause there resounded the heart-rending cry 
of a strong man s grief, the loud weeping of an old woman. 
For Marie was dead, and the smile upon her lips was cold and 
fixed. 



CHAPTER IV. 
GOETHE'S RETURN FROM ITALY. 

** Hk has come back ! Goethe is here again ! He returned 
last night unexpectedly, secretly, went to his little summer- 
house in the i)ark, drew up his drawbridge, and has seen no 
one I " 

These were the tidings that spread abroad through Weimar 
on the morning of June 19, 1788, and aroused joyous expec- 
tation, and, perhaps, some ill-temper aud anxiety as well. 
Everyone was eager to see him again, the poet who had dwelt 
in Weimar as the genius of merriment and happiness, and 
had carried off these two dehghtf ul human ideals with him 
out of the little Thuringian capital. For Weimar was greatly 
changed since Goethe's departure. It had grown tedious, as 
its duke constantly complained. The poet's carelessness, the 
harmless jesting, the poetic enthusiasm and exaltation which 
had glorified life in Weimar, vanished with Goethe. Weimar 
lay sombre and silent along the shores of the murmuring Hm, 
and the respectable citizens of the worthy town regarded it as 
a veritable blessing aud benefit that the unwholesome spirit 
who had brought so much gossip and unconventionality with 
him had gone away from their beloved home and everything 
was following its wonted course again. At couii; everything 
was so quiet and tedious that the ^ted Duchess Amalie could 
no longer endure it, and was making her preparations to go 
with her friends Herder and Wieland to Italy, to Uve amid 
art and beauty beneath sunny skies, by way of recompense for 
the boredom of the past two yeara 
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And to this weary and bored Weimar Goethe now returned. 
No wonder that the news amazed the town and brought a lit- 
tle life and excitement into its slumbering society. 

In the early morning Goethe's servant had appeared at the 
ducal castle to communicate, with a beaming face, to the duke's 
chamberlain the glad tidings that Goethe was in Weimar, and 
to inquire at what hour the poet might pay his respects to 
Duke Carl August. The duke had curtly replied that he 
would send word to the Privy Councillor. Nothing more ! 
But half an hour later, instead of sending word, the duke him- 
self left the castle and strode in unwonted haste across the 
market-place and through the streets to the shady allees of the 
park, and Goethe's cottage there. The drawbridge was raised, 
but the Hm was so dried up by the summer heat that little 
more than a wide gutter was left in the midst of the stone- 
heaps and sand. And what did the duke care whether his 
boots were soaked through in wading the stream, and the 
trousers of his Prussian uniform a trifle damaged ? He was 
not on his way to make a visit of state, but to spend a quarter 
of an hour sans gene with a beloved friend after a long separa- 
tion. 

Goethe's servant had not yet returned from doing his er- 
rands, so there was no one present to announce the duke, and 
if there had been Carl August would have driven him away, 
for he wished to surprise his friend. He stole softly up the 
narrow stair and pushed the door wide open. 

" Welcome, my W^oK ! welcome a thousand times ! Come 
to my arms, my best-beloved brother ! " 

" His highness the duke ! Good heavens, what a great and 
unexpected honor ! " And Goethe sprung from his little sofa 
and bowed low and reverently before the duke, who stood with 
open arms before him. 

" Wolf ! Is it so you receive your friend? I swear I came 
bounding to you like a lad in love to his first rendezvous. 
My heart pounded as I stole up the stairs in such tempo that 
I could feel its pulsations to my finger-tips. And now you 
welcome me so coldly ! " 

"I beg your Highness to believe that I am filled with deep 
emotion at the good fortune of seeing my beloved and revered 
master once more, and that this moment has reconciled me to 
my return home and " 

" Wolf ! Tell me, are you playing a part ? Are you only 
jesting with me, or are you really such a thorough-going phil- 
ister, have you turned into such an utter courtier-camel ? " 

"la thorough-going phiUster ? la camel ? " asked Goethe, 
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with flashing eyes, the Goethe of Rome and Castel-Gk>ndolfo, 
the poet from Italy, not the Privy Councillor of Weimar. 
And as the two friends looked at each other, as the merry 
brown eyes of the duke met the poet*s fiery, passionate glance, 
the last remnants of the Privy-Councillor demeanor dropped 
away from Gk)ethe s figure. His fine face brightened, and with 
a sliout of rejoicing he sprung toward the duke, clasped him 
warmly in bix)therly embrace, and kissed his eyes and lips. 

** Go<l forgive me if I am sinning against the duty of rever- 
ence and res^^eci I fully meant to come back a staid and 
well drilled Privy CounciUor, but I cannot help it that your 
dear face drives away all my philister resolutions, that the 
days of the past hover about you like figures enveloped in a 
golden light, and make a speedy end of all my good inten- 
tiona Dear Duke, beloved friend, I must embrace you once 
and have one more kiss ! " 

He did so boisterously, and the duke laughed aloud, to 
hide his emotion and make his friend believe that the tears 
which stood in his eyes came, not from the depths of his 
heart, but only in consequence of his laughter. 

" So you are still the wild, incalculable genius that you 
were before the journey. Wolf— capricious as a beautiful 
woman and masterful as a tyrant ; you are the same old 
Goethe." 

** Not always, dear master ; I have made up my mind to 
present the sternest Privy-Councillor aspect to the strenuous 
social world of Weimar, and to give the Duchess Louise and 
all the sensitive souls no cause of complaint as to ray erratic 
behavior, but for one little quarter of an hour, in the presence 
of my beloved master, I may very well let fall the mask and 
be the old, or rather the young, Groethe — your Goethe, my 
Duke and my friend." 

"Thank God, Wolf — thank God ; I was quite confused by 
your Privy Councillor manners. I thought, This is not the 
Goethe that I have been looking for — this is only his counter- 
feit presentment, and the real man has stayed in Italy." 

"And it is so, Duke," lamented Goethe ; ** my real man has 
not wholly returned. I can only teai* myself away with a 
strong effort from the beautiful home of art and poetry, but 
seeing you, my beloved, seeing your beautiful, frank face, 
makes me feel already that I shall recover from all this suf- 
fering ; the sight of you is balm to my heart, stops its beating, 
makes it rejoice at getting home, and find pleasure in what 
it did only from a sense of duty." 

"Then you did not come home gladly, Wolf— it was only 
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your understanding, and not your heart, that drew you home- 
ward?" 

" It was my reason, certainly, and a perception that it was 
necessary for my own future life ; and do not be vexed with 
me for saying this, for in this hour I must frankly and open- 
ly lay bare my whole heart before my friend, must confess 
that if anything good and beautiful is to come from me, it 
must be in the quiet and peaceful atmosphere of this little 
city. I must flee from the siren Italy who drew me to her- 
self with all her magic arts and was about to divide my facul- 
ties, and make of the poet that I really may or can become a 
talented monster, possessing a certain artistic ability, but not 
developing into a true artist. If I had stayed in Italy I 
might at last have achieved a very pretty painting in aquarelle, 
and have chiselled a fairly good statue according to the rules 
of the antique, might also have fabricated dramas and poems, 
but I should have knocked in vain at the door of the temple 
of each single art — not one would have opened wide enough 
to let me enter as its chosen son ; at every temple door I 
should have been met with directions for finding some other 
one open, but nowhere should I be welcome. He who will 
accomplish something complete and great must work toward 
his goal with all the powers of his mind — must concentrate 
upon one object, not waste his abilities in a dozen directions ; 
he must strive toward the heights, must see before him a 
single peak which he would climb. It was this perception 
which brought me home, this consciousness that I possessed, 
after all, but one talent, one real great ability, which can bring 
me to my peak — namely, the talent for poetry. Everything 
else is only subsidiary, and when I think of myself I am 
reminded of the splendid marble group in Kome, the Nile with 
its tributaries. There lies the heroic figure, majestic, beautiful, 
masculine, vigorous ; upon its mighty arms, broad shoulders, 
and muscular limbs there dance and hover charming little 
boys, leaning upon him with delightful grace, climbing about 
and toying with his huge limbs ; these form the tributaries 
of the Nile. The god who lies so majestically there would 
always be a god, even if he were quite alone. People would 
always admire him, rejoice in his beauty, even if all the cupids 
and charming little boys were banished ; but they would be 
nothing without him, they could not even stand alone upon 
their little legs, would be thrown aside as trivial objects if 
they did not find support in him. So it is with my talents 
and abilities ; all the others are chaiming little boys, cupids 
playing about a mighty statue, but the main figure is always 
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tbo j)oei Ye8, your serene highness, the poet in me is my 
Nile, and the other httle capabUities are my tributaries which 
flow into me, are lost in me, and do but strengthen me, that 
the waves of my poetic power may beat higher and fill the 
air with their songs resounding through the world and finding 
ail echo in heaven and in helL" 

*' Oh, Wolf," exclaimed the duke, when Goethe paused to 
tjiko breath — **oh, AVolf, how happy I am that you are here 
a;:ain ; it is as if t lie sun had come back and I emerged sud- 
<1« nly from the musty stable into the free air of God, striding 
tlirouj^h the highways hand-in-hand with a friend toward a 
1)1 ilHant temple hall which had been closed to me during his 
wliokj abstnce. Oh, AVolf, "Wolf, I was on the highway to 
bcconiinj; a wholly prosaic, tedious fellow, finding my stable 
a oonifortjiblo enough dwelling-place. Thank God that you 
have conu* and redeemed me from the curse of prose. Speak, 
my l»i loved — go on, for your voice is music that I have long 
missed." 

" And I must go on talking, Duke — I must unburden my 
heart this once, for who knows whether I shall often be able 
to unfasten the winding sheet in which I packed up the poor 
thing when I took leave of sunny, happy Italy. Oh, your 
S<»rene Highness, I must confess that since I crossed the 
(iernum border I have l)eeu on the point a dozen times of 
turning htxvk, in spite of my reason and convictions, of leaving 
everything behind me and living along in Rome a happy, do- 
nothing dilettante, mther than dragging my life through in 
Germany a well-i)laced ofiicial and a famous poet I am 
furious at myself, but I must confess it, I am wholly disen- 
chanted since my return, and many things which seemed to 
me brilliant I now suddenly look at free from all illusions, and 
they no longer please me ; 1 long for Italy, and yet feel in the 
depths of my soul that I must stay here in order to be what 
fate means me to be. I should like to ciy out as a spoiled boy 
might over a broken plaything, and box my own ears for 
wishing to go back, and so I entreat yDu, Duke, master, and 
friend~I beseech you, stand by me, help me get well, help 
me allay this storm, this tempest in my own soul ! Do con- 
sider what an infamous, wretched irony of my being this is ! 
I have happily survived the stormy period of my poetic 
creation, have freed myself from all bombast and sentimen- 
tality. I despise it all from the bottom of my heart, and am 
furious at the raving fellow Werther, to such an extent that 
I should like to disown him, as a father might his illegitimate 
child, who had cost father and all the world so many tears and 
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so much suffering ; and now there is a new tempest arising 
within me, my heait cries out for Italy as if for a lost para- 
dise. So help me, my Duke, help me to become a sensiblo 
man once more." 

And as he said this, Goethe stamped wildly with his foot 
and his face flamed with indignation, 

"You look like Zeus, the thunderer,*' said the duke, with 
loving tenderness. " You are handsomer, more majestic, than 
when you went away, and I understand very well why all the 
goddesses and nymphs of Italy tried their best to hold fast 
the divinity who unites in himself the splendor of Zeus and 
the beauty of Apollo." 

"Duke," cried Goethe, furious, "I entreat you, be serious ; 
do not annihilate me with your scorn I " 

"Very well, then, seriously," said Carl August, kindly, 
" come here, Wolf — sit down beside me on this little sofa on 
which we have so often sat in brotherly embrace. Let it be 
so again to-day, for I see to my joy, Wolf, that you have re- 
mained the same, and your Titanic wrath at yourself is most 
reviving to me. Let us take counsel ; but this I can tell you 
in advance, you must conquer your weakness for Italy, and 
stay here. Here in the stillness and peace of our limited 
life can you attain the highest goal of your being, climbing 
the peak of which you spoke a little while ago. You have 
perceived this yourself. Indeed, it is what brought you back 
from Italy ; so be true to yourself, you great, beloved man, 
and stride forward with undimmed eye and unwavering step 
toward your lofty goal. Fulfil your divine mission as poe^ 
and I will endeavor to secure you the leisure and the honor- 
able retirement that you need." 

" Oh, Duke and master, you are truly my deliverer," cried 
Goethe ; "what is trembling within me you bring out to the 
light of day, and put your finger at once on the seat of my 
malady. Yes, that is it — quiet and retirement I must have. My 
relation to the business of the duchy sprang from my personal 
relation to you ; now, after all these years, let a new relation 
to you grow out of the old one — let me fill out the measure 
of my existence at your side, and my powers shall be like a 
newly opened, long accumulated, purified spring, easy to lead 
hither and thither according to your will. Go on taking care 
of me, you can do for me better than I can do for myself, 
better than I can even wish for myself. Yes, I hope I shall be 
still more to you than I have been. If you will let me do what 
no one else can do, and leave the rest for others, I can only say. 
Master, here I am ; make me what you will, I am your slave!" 
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** Then I will tell you, Wolf, what no one but yourself can 
do : rejoice my heart, elevate my mind, and bring surdhine 
an<l the light of intelligence into this God-forsaken old nest. 
Hinre you have been away I have made a frightful discovery 
wliich I will now confide to you as a profound secrei There 
iH an enormous piece of philisterdom in me and, imless a fair 
HJiare of movement and stimulus come to me from without, 
unl< ss the spirit rest upon the waters of my soul, I profoundly 
rc'scinblo the stagnation of some small pond. In the depths 
there may be plenty of fat little fish swinmiing about, and on 
the banks many a dainty flower may blossom, but on the top, 
hlinie and water-weeds cover up everything. You only can do 
what no one else can I You can free my spirit from the slime 
and clear the pond, and if in your poetic way you called my- 
self your servant, I can but stand your phrase on end and say, 
•My servant, here I am. Do with your master as you will'" 

•** Oh, my Duke, do you not see you send the blush of shame 
to my cheeks? You alone are master, and you alone must do 
as you will." 

" Then I will tell you my wishes, Wolf, and I will do it 
briefly, for I see that the quarter of an hour of unburdening 
your heart is nearly over, and back of the poet's divine face the 
honorable countenance of my President of the Chamber and 
Privy Councillor is looming up. I wish you to retain your 
rank and titles as they stood when you went to Italy, but I 
relieve you of your position as President of the Chamber and 
Director of the Military Commission. I leave you, however, 
in possession of the right to be present at its meetings when 
your occupations permit, and I shall give express orders that 
whenever you do so you shall take your place in the chair 
reserved for myself. You must, on the other hand, retain 
the direction of the Mining Commission, and of all institutions 
pertaining to art and science, particularly the direction of 
the theatre and the supervision of the University of Jena. 
Your main occupation, however, will be to give me excellent 
advice as a true friend, always telling me the truth, without 
dissimulation and without courtier hypocrisy. Now, see, these 
are the duties that you have to perform, and you must admit 
that I have read your mind, vridely as we were separated, and 
have tried to make your future honorable and not all too diffi- 
cult. And lest you should think, Wolf, that these are mere 
phrases, and I only hit upon the thought in your presence, 
I have brought the written order with me in which I announce 
all these things to you and which I was about to send when 
your last letter announced your return." 
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"As if my dear, honorable Duke could ever need to sub- 
stantiate what he says/* said Goethe, gently pushing away the 
duke's hand. " Your dear, blessed eyes substantiate every 
word that you say, shining upon me like the altar candles of 
your honorable way of thinking, and your gracious friendship." 

" Oh, I see my President of the Chamber is back in full 
possession," cried the Duke, laughing and rising, " and it is 
time for me to go to the ducal castle, the more so as I can 
well imagine that I seem to others a barbarian and a tyrant 
because I steal away their time by being here, time to which 
they have a better right" 

" But I know no one who has a higher and better right to 
my time than you, my dear protector, my best-beloved friend." 

"Ah, Wolf, it is well that it is I alone who hear those 
words. I think there is a pair of feminine ears in which they 
would sound most discordant, and it shall be no fault of 
mine if your meeting is spoiled by any dissension. So I am 
going. Wolf, and curious as I am to hear of your promised 
land, your discoveries and acquisitions, I shall save aU of them 
for this afternoon, for you must dine with me. Wolf, must greet 
my household gods and consecrate to them, on your return, 
a trifle of the incense of your eloquence. So farewell, my retm*n- 
ing wanderer — au revoir ! I beg of you, however. Wolf, do not 
come as the Privy Councillor, but only as the poet Goethe. 
The official mask and the star on your breast you may show 
to the courtiers and our dear distinguished mob, but for my 
eyes, I demand your Apollo face." 

"My dearly beloved Duke," said Goethe, warmly, "I feel 
myself as much strengthened and comforted as if I had been 
bathing in nectar and feeding upon ambrosia. When I am with 
you I shall always rejoice and be happy, and shall lack nothing ; 
but I am sure, dear master, that you will not take it amiss if 
in the presence of others I am now and then more grave and 
silent than of old ; for youvdll know that it is only the longing 
for the land of the gods which is gnawing at my soul." 

" I shall know it, Wolf, and I shall respect your longing, 
but I doubt whether all the others will, and one whom I es- 
pecially have in my mind will certainly not be particularly 
contented. Have you seen her yet, Wolf?" 

" Whom does your highness mean ? " asked Goethe, per- 
fectly unembarrassed. The duke laughed. "Oh, Wolf, I 
hope that you have not changed your names as Hector and 
Patrocles changed weapons. I hope that is not you whose 
name is now von ' Stein.' I hope you have come back faith- 
ful and true to your old love. And now, stay here, Wolf ; do 
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not accompany luo ; I came sans ceremonies and I will go as I 
came. fc>o fiirewell until dinner." He nodded a fnendlj 
grcttiiifx ami speedily left the room. 

Cioctbe looked after him with a frown. "My old love," 
he muttered. " Gooil God I I wish he had not q)oken the 
words I How idiotic they sound ! " 



CHAPTER V. 
MBBTING, NOT FINDING. 



Charlotte von Stein sat before her mirror looking at her 
face with anxious attention, examining each feature separate- 
ly, ea(!h little fold visible in the deUcate skin of her brow and 
cheeks. 

" No," she said, with a certain joyous confidence. " No, no 
one can see it ! It is a secret between myself and my baptismal 
cortitioate ! ** Clever and strong of mind as Chaiiotte von Stein 
was, she neverthelcHS harbored the cowardly anxiety of her 
Hv\ l(\st the date of her ba2)tism should be stomped upon her 
brow, and she had none of the courage which might have 
made her content with the eternal youth of the spirit, not 
demanding of the body that it should hide all traces of 
the hard blows of life and the rough cares which fate 
assigns every living being. Every woman who is in love suf- 
fers from the weakness of not wishing to grow old, at least 
not in the eyes of him to whom she has confided heart and 
soul, and slic does not recollect that in cherishing this wish 
she pays a doubtful compliment to her beloved, confessing 
that he neglects the inward for the outward, loving only with 
his eyes and not with his heart 

In the first year of their acquaintance, Charlotte von Stein 
had always replied to Goethe's tender assurances of his love 
with a gentle smile and the words, " I am too old for you. 
Why, I might almost be your mother; recollect, I am five 
years older than yourself ! " And Gt)ethe had laughed and 
kissed with passionate tenderness the delicately beautiful 
hand of this woman who offered him the calm friendship of a 
mother while he worshipped her with the passionate ardor of 
a lover. 

But ten years had passed since then. Charlotte thought 
of that now as she looked into her mirror, and she sighed as 
she confessed to herself that she had been guilty of an error, 
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a great error, for she had emerged from the cold regions of 
motherly, or rather friendly, tenderness, and had been carried 
away by Goethe's passion, letting the flames of their two 
impassioned hearts unite in the single divine fire of love. It 
had been so sweet to be adored by the handsomest of men, to 
listen to his vows and entreaties for a tender reciprocation of 
his sentiments ; so bewitching to receive every day a letter 
with the passionate assurances of his love and the most sacred 
vows of its immortality. She had read these letters glowing 
with passion until the words burned in her own heart, and that 
day came for the lovers of which Goethe says, " On this day 
they read no more," when Charlotte von Stein confessed to 
her deHghted lover that she returned his affection. That day 
she had received another of his tender letters, and the next 
day Goethe had written to her : 

** Den einzigen Lotte, welchen Du lieben kannst, 
Forderst Du ganz f iir Dich und mit Recht 
Auch ist er einzig Dein. Denn seit icli bei Dir bin, 
Scheint mir des schnellsten Lebens larmende bewegung, 
Nur ein leichter Flor, durch den ich Deine Gestalt 
Immerfort wie in Wolken erblicke, 
Sie leuchtet mir freundlich und treu 
Wie durch des Nordlicht bewegliclie Strahlen 
Ewige Sterne schimmern." 

Then, a short time after, Goethe had written to her : " Oh, 
best of women, all my life I have cherished one wish as to the 
way I should like to be loved, and the fulfilment of this wish 
I have sighed for in vain, except in my dreams ; and now, as 
the world gi'ows daily clearer to me, I find it in you in such a 
way that I can never lose it. Farewell, you dearest hope of 
my whole life — farewell, you, the only one to whom I need 
give nothing in order to find everything in you." 

This poem and the little note Charlotte had ever since worn 
about her neck in a golden medallion, and they were for her a 
talisman of perpetual youth, eternal happiness, and peaceful 
certainty. 

She took up this talisman now, turned away from the mirror, 
which had nothing agreeable to tell her, and looked at both 
relics which had given her so much joy. Eelics ! Oh, how 
much that we look upon as present and full of life is only a 
reHcof the past ! How few men there are whose hearts retain 
anything more than a rehc of the love whose immortality they 
once swore with a thousand vows ; a poor dried scrap of the 
bone of a saint to whom altai's were once erected and who 
was worshipped as immortal, never to be subject to earthly 
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chaDge. Oh, love, thou poor saint! How often are thine 
altars overthrown ! How speedily do they decay, and then we 
see thee so fade away that nothing more of thee remains than 
dust and ashes — reUcs ! 

Charlotte von Stein held both letters in her hands, and it 
did not enter her mind that they were but reUcs. She thought 
them still the eloquent witnesses of an ardent and vital love. 
A smile beautified her features, giving them new youth as she 
read. She kissed each little sheet and laid them away in the 
golden medaUion which she wore on a slender golden chain 
about her neck. 

Why did she need such vnitten evidences when he himself 
was there again, when his lips would soon say in a single kiss 
better than a thousand vmtten words, that he still loved her? 
"But he stays a long time,'* whispered Charlotte's beating 
heart **He could be here already, and it is very late." 

Her beautiful brown eyes turned with an anxious glance to the 
clock, and she smiled. Her heart was in advance of the time, 
for it was still early in the morning, scarcely yet an houi* at 
which a visitor might be received ; yet her heart beat stormily, 
for she seemed to hear steps in the little antechamber, as 
though someone were approaching her door. 

" Oh, God, it is he 1 Hold fast, my heaii, and do not 
break for sheer rejoicing ! Yes, it is he ! " 

She flew to him, extended both her hands, and her face 
beamed with deUghi "Oh, Goethe, welcome, a thousand 
times welcome ! " 

** A thousand thanks, Charlotte, that your dear, true heai*t 
welcomes me thus warmly." 

His great black eyes looked at her as tenderly as ever, and 
then — ?hen he kissed her hand. Charlotte had difficulty in 
suppressing a sigh, and she could not at all suppress the 
aWm which mastered her. He felt her hand tremble as he 
held it, and this whispered to him, perhaps, what was passing 
in Charlotte's heart. He freed her hands, threw his arms 
around her and pressed her to his heart. 

"Here I am — ^you have me again, beloved. God knows 1 
come back to you with the same loving faithfulness with which 
I left you ; this you may believe, beloved, for it is chiefly 
you, or rather it is you alone, who have brought me back. 
Love me right warmly for this, Charlotte ; reward me with 
your faithful, loving, heart-felt friendship for the sacrifice I 
have made for your sake ! " 

" Then it was a sacrifice ? " she asked, with a shade of sharp- 
ness in her tone which did not escape his ear. 
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"Yes, dear, it was a sacrifice, for it is an extremely cold, 
prosaic life that freezes one's soul in Germany on coming back 
from warm, sunny, happy Italy." 

*' Then I am truly sorry that you did not stay there," she 
replied, with more irritability than good sense. 

He stared at her in amazement. " You are sorry that I came 
back ? I thought you would rejoice." 

" I cannot rejoice over anything that comes to me through 
a sacrifice on your part." 

" Oh, love, let us not quarrel about words," he said, almost 
sadly. " Let us not strew wormwood needlessly into the cup 
of rejoicing. We have each other, to have and to hold, and 
let us be careful never to lose each other." 

**If we must take care, we are half lost already." 

"But I came home that we might meet each other wholly 
and joyously," he said, generously, and in a friendly tone, 
seeing tears in her eyes and melancholy clouding her face, 
which did not make her younger or prettier. 

His own memories smUed at him out of her eyes from the 
face he had loved so ardently ten long years, and it was a 
boundlessly comforting, beneficent feeling that he was, after 
so many wanderings and tempests, safely back in the home of 
his heart, to be hidden away again in the safe harbor of joy 
and love, where there would be no more storms and dangers, 
but reviving calm and beautiful dreams. He seated himself be- 
side Charlotte on the divan, laid his arm about her neck, looked 
at her with a smile, and holding her hand in his, began to 
tell her of his journey, of its little incidents and accidents 
which one does not write but delights to relate. She listened 
to him attentively, rejoiced in his flaming eloquence, his 
glowing descriptions, and yet, interesting as his communica- 
tions were, there was, nevertheless, one theme which would 
have been more absorbing, the variations of which she would 
with much greater pleasure have heard from his Hps — the sub- 
ject of his love to her, his longing for her, his delight at having 
her again, and finding her so beautiful and so little changed. 

Upon this subject, however, Goethe did not speak at all, 
and instead of being satisfied with his tender glances, his 
^^PPy sniile, his attentive and confidential mood — instead of 
recognizing his love in all this, she thirsted and panted to 
hear from his lips the old passionate assurances of it. So she 
lent but half an ear to his vivid descriptions, received them 
with a melancholy smile, and showed little of the warm, cor- 
dial sympathy which had been habitual with her. He no- 
ticed this, and interrupted his report to tell her how happy he 
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was to be with her again, and that she was still the same 
bi^autiful, charming being that he had left Charlotte burst 
into tears, embraced him with glowing fervor, and laid her 
head upon his breast 

** Oh, dearly beloveil, let no estrangement come between 
us ; do not be cold and reserved toward me, as you are to- 
ward other people." 

** Am I so ? " he aske<l, in an injured tone, and the reproach, 
which he certainly did not desei've from her, made an un- 
pleasaut imprcHsion upon him, and interrupted the cheerful 
ol<><|uence with which he hatl been describing his experience. 
•* Tlien am I really cold and reserved ? " he asked again, as 
she did not answer at once. 

** Yes, Wolf,** she said, sharply ; " you know that the world 
accuses you of that." 

** Because I am not an open raarket-jilace for it, into which 
every fool may stare, and in which the inquisitive mob can 
fi uger, exauiine, and criticise, as if the holiest sentiments of 
my soul were but wares exposed for sale — because I am rather 
like a fortification shut in with high walls, opening my well- 
guarded doors only to the initiated and the elect lu this 
sense, I confess that what people call the world, and what is 
really only a spying, curious mob, will find me cold and re- 
served, as it calls me. But have I ever been so to my friends, 
and most of all, have I ever been so to you ? " . 

** No, thank God — no, dear Wolf,'* she exclaimed, cordially 
and warmly, fuUy conscious that she had been guilty of an 
error which she wished to make good. " No ; to me you have 
always been friendly, communicative, and open, and there- 
fore ** 

"And therefore,** he inteiTupted, " you might in this hour 
of meeting have spared me the reproach, which I do not de- 
serve, my dear." 

He rose and took his hat. 

" Wolf,** she said, in a voice of pain, " are you going al- 
ready?** 

"I must, my dear. I have an official visit to make, for I 
shall meet the gentleman whom I am to call upon at dinner 
at the duke's to-night, and it is only decent to present myself 
in advance.** 

" Perhaps that is the only reason that you called upon me,*' 
she asked, and the tears which she could no longer restrain 
flowed down over her cheeks. " Oh, Wolf, tell me, did not 
you come to me only because you knew you would meet me 
atth©duke*s?" ^ 
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He looked at her in painful amazement 

"Oh, Charlotte, is it possible that two years of absence 
have changed you so ? " 

She shuddered, and a scarlet blush covered her face, for she, 
poor thing, thought of what her mirror had told her, and 
Goethe's words sounded like a subtle echo of its message. 

" Have I, then, really changed so ? " she sighed, and her head 
sunk upon her breast. 

" No," he cried, and the old love and the old warmth filled 
his heart so completely that it took the form of pain. " No, 
Charlotte, you cannot have changed ; it is only this first mo- 
ment of meeting that rests upon us both. We shall find our- 
selves again in the old confident heartiness, and we shall go 
on loving as we have hitherto done. We shall be one again, 
in love, friendship, and intellectual interest. Oh, Charlotte, 
it is impossible that two years of absence could rend the holy 
bonds which unite our souls. Let us both strive to prevent 
this, for it would be a misfortune to me. Yes, I may even 
say, a misfortune for you, too, and I think that we love each 
other so warmly and faithfully that we shall each strive 
with all the strength of our souls to ward off such a misfor- 
tune from the head of the other. Let this be my farewell for 
to-day, my dearest, and as you tell me that you too will be 
at the duke's to-night, I can joyfully say, *Auf Wiederse- 
hen!'" 

He embraced her and. placed a kiss upon her lips, a kiss 
that hurt her more keenly, wounded her more to the heart, 
than a cold farewell would have done, for this gentle, friendly 
kiss was an echo of that which her mirror had told her. 

When the door had closed upon his beloved figure Char- 
lotte sunk upon her knees, hid her face in the pillows of the 
sofa, and wept aloud. Goethe went away with head erect 
and a grave face to pay his calls, and the people to whom he 
showed the courtesy decided that he was colder and more re- 
served than when he went to Italy. But in the afternoon, at 
the duke's table, he was neither reserved nor cold, but elo- 
quent, sparkling ; his enthusiastic descriptions fell from his 
Ups like golden nectar. His eyes shone, his cheeks glowed, 
and his sketches of Italy carried all his hearers away, filling 
them with delighted admiration — all but Charlotte von Stein. 
She sat beside Goethe, and as he spoke, his glowing eyes 
rested upon her as if he were talking to her alone ; but Char- 
lotte, however, felt that what he said was meant for alL If 
he had once, only once, had a furtive word for her, a quick 
pressure of the hand under the table, a touch shoulder to 
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shoulder when they were seated so close together — if he had 
let her even once feel, by some trifling but unmistakable sig- 
nal, that there was a separate, mysterious understanding be- 
tween them alone, something in his conversation which they 
alone might share I Before the journey Goethe had always 
sought such happy moments of solitude h. deux in the midst 
of society. It had delighted him to tell her, with some sto- 
len word or silent pressure, how he loved her. To-day she 
missed in a painful way this little delightful indication of de- 
votion, for the sake of which she had often scolded him in the 
old daya So she was silent ; she listened apparently with less 
Hvmpathy than the other eager guests, who were inexhaustible 
in their applause, but Goethe listened in the midst of the cho- 
rus of praise for the slightest appreciative word of his friend, 
and failing to hear it, subsided into silence, and his face dark- 
ened with an angry frown. 

They had, however, loved each other too long and too ten- 
derly to do otherwise than shrink back terrified at the thought 
that they could be separated, could misxmderstand each other. 
Charlotte wept in sohtude, and accused him of ingratitude. 
Goethe grumbled to himself, and complained of Charlotte's 
iriitabihty and sensitiveness. But it was his deep and sacred 
determination to avoid all discord and restore the precious 
hai-mony of their two souls. 

He revived the beautiful and beneficent habits of the past 
— wrote Charlotte the same little notes as of old ; but Char- 
lotte's sensitive feminine ear perceived that their melody was 
in a different tone, that they had passed from the cheery, happy 
major into a grave, melancholy minor, and in her answers this 
same key was perceptible. This disturbed Goethe, who scold- 
ed away at the dismal gray sky of Germany, and mourned 
for the lost paradise of Italy. To Charlotte it was unmistak- 
able that his resentment and anger were really directed against 
her. 

He came, however, every day, was communicative, friendly, 
read her his drama "Torquato Tasso," described his plans for 
new work, and shared with her all his intellectual life. Char- 
lotte often forgot her little vexations, lost the sensitiveness 
of the woman in love, and presented herself as the gifted friend 
with clear insight and deep, heart-felt appreciation. In such 
an hour as this Goethe asked his beloved friend to give him 
back the letters which he had written during his absence of 
two years in Italy. 

Charlotte looked at him in amazement. 

^' My letters, my beloved letters, which I have kept so sa- 
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credly that I have not even read a sentence of them to a 
trusted friend ? " 

"Yes, dear, I beg of you to do so," said Goethe. " I mean 
to publish something about my Italian journey, and have 
promised Weiland some fragments for his Mercury, But to 
supply him I need only let him use parts of my letters to 
you."' 

" You mean to do this, Wolf," she asked, full of indigna- 
tion — " you mean to let a clerk read and copy the letters that 
you wrote me ? " 

"Well," he said, with a smile, "as a matter of course I' 
should read them over in advance, and leave nothing in the 
possession of the clerk which was meant solely for your beau- 
tiful eyes. I had this object in view in Italy when I was writ- 
ing these letters, and you must have noticed that they 
all fell readily into two parts — the first to you alone, dear 
Charlotte, my beloved, my friend, and in this part only was 
the tone of feeling, longing, and love the dominant one. The 
second part is of a purely narrative and descriptive nature, and 
reports to you all that I have seen, heard, undergone, and ac- 
compKshed. This second part I meant to publish." 

"But that is unheard of," protested Charlotte, indignantly; 
" it is an experiment in which I honestly congratulate you 
upon your clever calculations. But it does your heart very 
little credit." 

" Charlotte, in my relations to you I have never done any- 
thing in the least to the discredit of my heart." 

"Relations to me ! " she repeated, offended ; " that is truly a 
new expression for the ardent, glowing love of which you once 
asserted that it could never be extinguished." 

" Oh, dear, dear Charlotte," sighed he, sorrowfully, " do 
have mercy upon us both. Show me again the old, clear, 
frank look. You used to be so large-minded, so wide-hearted ; 
do not grow petty, but review our relations to each other with 
a calm, unprejudiced eye. How can you blame me for think- 
ing of publishing a part of my letter to you. Are they the 
less yours for that ? " 

"No, they are not mine, not even meant for me," she an- 
swered, wrathfully ; " they only bear my name on the envelope. 
Meant for publication when you wrote them, and carefully 
prepared with a calculation of the author in such a way as to 
require only the elimination of some small expressions of af- 
fection, to be ready manuscript for use, and I, poor, deluded 
fool, imagined that this Goethe who could leave me to go to 
Italy, this Goethe whom my soul followed with sighs of 
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longing and love, still loved me — I was so generous as to be- 
lieve tliat his love, his confidence, reposed in me alone when 
he wrote to me, and all that time I was only the representa- 
tive of that great, many-headed monster called the public, 
which he was addressing, when he seemed to be tallung to 
uie only." 

** Charlotte, I entreat you, I conjure you, do not act in this 
way. You do not know what you are doing. How your 
worn and contt»mpt wounds mo to the heart. Charlotte, I 
entreat you by the holy memories of the most beautiful year 
of my Hfe, do not come out of the pure, glowing atmosphere 
in which, for me, you have always lived. Charlotte, by ^ the 
adoration, the el(K]uence, the love that I have always conse- 
crated to you, I beseech you, stay upon your heights ; do not 
dcHcend from the altar upon which my love has placed you ; 
do not mingle in the multitude of ordinary women who 
grumble when the adorer is not demonstrative enough, and 
are ca2)al)le of making a scene out of sheer groundless 
jealousy. You do not belong among such women, so stay 
upon your heights and let me worship and love you as I have 
always done.*' 

** As you always have done, but no longer do," cried Char- 
lotte, weejnng bitterly, quite forgetting that the tears of 
women are but a dull and worn-out weapon for use against a 
man, and that a woman must be very young, beautiful, and 
wholly adored, to permit herself the luxury of veiling her 
beauty with the clouds of anger and resentment. 

Goethe looked at her in surprise and alarm, and his eye 
rested with a questioning expression upon her face, as if 
seeking for the charm which always held him, the beauty 
which always attracted him, and then, when she fastened her 
tearful eyes upon him, he started as if he had seen a most 
unwelcome ghost ; but Charlotte's clever mind had already 
grasped the fact that she had been guilty of a gi-eat lapse of 
tact — she suppressed her tears, and with the power that only 
rare women possess of mastering every mood, she instantly 
forced a smile. 

" You turn away from me. Wolf," she said, in a tender tone 
— " you do not answer me." 

"My dear," he said, gently, "what answer can I give 
when you have not asked me any question? You simply 
assert that I no longer love you as I formerly did. For such 
assertions, Charlotte, there is no answer, for that were a 
sacrilege and profanation of a relation of which I believed 
that it had been so consecrated and confirmed by years of 
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love that nothing could destroy it, and that it was beyond all 
doubts and asseverations." 

" Then you do love me, Wolf — you do love me still ? " 

" Yes," he said, and to Charlotte a strange emphasis seemed 
to lie in the brief words ; she seemed to hear again the echo 
of the whispered message of her mirror. They were both 
silent for a moment; each was occupied with sorrowful 
thoughts. When they spoke again it was of indifferent things, 
of the petty gossip of Weimar court lifa Then Goethe took 
up his hat, and with a few loving words at parting, went 
away, striding across the little street and into the park to whose 
silent and lonely paths he had confided his most sacred 
thoughts and deepest experience for many a year. This little 
park had been to Goethe a faithful friend and trusty confi- 
dant. To-day he hastened into its dusky paths, which had 
often in the old days heard the story of his sorrows when 
Charlotte had cinielly sent from her her friend and adorer. 
Goethe was suffering to-day, but from a pain very little like 
that which he had often lamented in these shady walks and 
solitary allees, when a despair that was half joy and hope had 
filled his soul. For what loving soul driven to despair by the 
cruelty of its beloved object fails to feel a joyous confidence 
that he will yet succeed in banishing this cruelty and trans- 
forming himself into a happy lover? In those days Goethe 
had often filled these allees with his sighs and lamentations, 
had wept tears of boundless pain. To-day he neither sighed 
nor complained, and his eye was tearless. But he looked 
gloomy enough, and a profound discontent, more anger than 
sorrow, rested upon his face ; he said nothing, but strode 
hastily up and down, now and then raising his slender cane 
to strike off a leaf or a flower, and murmuring, " She has 
changed greatly ; she is an old woman, and I cannot make 
myself ridiculous and play the lover." 

He paused in the midst of his exclamation and shrunk 
back at the sound of his own muttered words. Then he bent 
over, picked up a flower which he had broken off with his 
cane, and examined it with a thoughtful smile. 

" Poor flower," he said, gently, " I did wrong to strike 
you. You are not beautiful, but your scent is delicious, and 
that is doubtless the reason that the common people, always 
good-hearted and tender of feeling, have given you so dainty 
a name. Your odor is exquisite, and I see in your tiny 
chalice my Charlotte's eyes." 

He pushed the broken, wilted lilac blossom into the button- 
hole of his coat, and as if the humble little flower had 
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frivon him a key to all bis brooding thoughts, Gk>ethe left 
tlie dork allie to enter a broad space. He crossed it 
hastily, and was about to turn into the street that led to his 
garden-house, when he saw a young girl crossing the same 
street toward him. Goethe did not know her, and her 
simple dress and whole appearance showed that this attract- 
ive young creature did not belong to the select circle which 
arrogates to itself the title "society." Her simple cotton 
drcHH, which clothed her charmingly slender, elastic figure, 
her coarse leather shoes, which covered very dainty feet, her 
ungloved hands, white, delicate, and slender as they were, all 
toKl the same story. On her head she wore no tiny hat such 
as distinguished women of that time wore at one side of the 
lofty parai)et of their hair ; her bare brow was surrounded 
with a mass of artless brown curls which surrounded the 
daintiest of heads with the most charming of frames. Youth, 
innocence, and fi-eshness lent an unspeakible charm to her 
face, and the deep, rich color of blushing modesty glowed in 
her cheeks as Goethe's gleaming eyes rested upon her. Then 
she raised her large blue eyes to him with a softly pleading 
expression, sweet in its humility, and a modest smile parted 
her full red lips. This delightful, youthful apparition had 
no resemblance whatever to the yellow wilted blossom of the 
lilac that Goethe wore in his button-hole ; she resembled 
much more the luxurious moss rosebud glowing in the young 
girl's breast, where it fastened the ends of the little lace-edged 
kerchief which half concealed her beautifully rounded shoul- 
ders. 

Now that Goethe paused before her, looking at her with a 
questioning glance, she raised her hand with a graceful gesture, 
offering him a folded paper. 

** Oh, Herr Privy Councillor, I beg you to take this and 
read it." 

" What is there in the paper ? " asked Gtoethe, and his voice 
was gentle and winning as a breeze from the south. 

" It is a petition from my dear brother in Jena," she said, 
in a bird-like voice. " I promised my brother to give this 
paper into the Privy Councillor's own hands, and beg him 
earnestly to do what my dear brother wishes ; and oh, dear 
Herr Privy Councillor, pray do so ; we are such a poor, unfortu- 
nate family, we all have to work so hard and earn so little, and 
suffer so much privation, and have so few Sundays and holi- 
days in our lives, it would be a great and splendid holiday for 
us if the Herr Privy Councillor and President of the Chamber 
would only do what my dear brother so ardently begs for." 
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Goethe kept his eyes fixed upon this charming apparition 
standing before him like an embodied Psyche, and seeming to 
him, for the moment, in her delicately luxuriant, youthful 
beauty, like a myrtle blossom borne to him by the breeze 
from Italy. 

" What is your name, my child?" he asked, with a friendly 
nod. 

** My name is Christine Vulpius, Herr Privy Councillor," 
she whispered, gently, and with downcast eyes. 

" But are you not a daughter of that wretched, disgraceful 
drunkard who " 

" Oh, sir, he is my father," she interrupted, with such pain 
reflected in her sweet face that Goethe blushed at his own 
tactless words, and for the first time took off his hat before 
her, as if to a lady of his own rank in society. 

"Pardon, mademoiselle, I did wrong — forgive me my 
thoughtless words. I understand why you called your family 
a poor and unfortunate one, yet I think that fortune has not 
ventured to touch with its rough fingers these rosy cheeks 
and glowing eyes." 

She smiled. 

" I am still very yoimg, sir, and everything comes easier 
to me, for I cannot give up hoping that times will be better, 
and then, when it is altogether too bad, I run away into the 
park. This is a garden for all, and a summer resting-place 
for the poor, and here I find flowers in the grass, and sing with 
the birds, and climb about in the trees like a young squirrel, 
so I can always be happy, even if there is a great deal of 
scolding, and only poor food, and a number of sulky faces at 
home." 

" But I think," said Goethe, taking the white hand which 
still offered him the petition gently in his own — " I think this 
hand tells no story of hard work, but looks like the white 
petal of a lily." 

" And it has made many a lily, sir," she replied, with a 
smile ; "making flowers is my work. I love flowers, and I 
spend the whole of Sunday in the woods looking for beautiful 
ones that I use as models. My wild flowers are very much 
liked, and the milliner pays me well for them, for they are in 
fashion now, and the great ladies at Court all like to wear wild- 
flower bouquets in their hats. Only the other day I finished 
a bouquet that the milliner sold at once to the Baroness von 
Stein, and I have seen it already on her hat." 

The hand which still held the young girl's delicate white 
fingers in a friendly clasp trembled a trifle, and a slight 
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shadow passed over the poet*a face. The name of Charloite 
vou Stein spoken by the smiling red lips of this young girl 
sounded like a warning of threatening danger. Goethe looked 
grave, dropped her hand, and kept only l£e petition. 

** WTiat is in this?" he asked, pointmg to the paper ; " tell 
roe the contents again." 

** Oh, Herr Privy CJouncillor," she said, in a pleading voice, 
" it is about my poor dear brother ; he is such a good, worthy 
fellow, so industrious, and knows so much. He lives in 
Jena, and translates books from the French and Italian, and sells 
his translations to the publisher& And now there is a clerk's 
position open in the University Library in Jena, and my 
brother wishes so very much to get it, and we should all be 
so happy if he could only succeed, so he ventured to apply to 
your Excellency to beg you right heartily for it, and I under- 
took to give the petition to the Herr Privy Councillor, and 
coax him for it — and oh, Herr Privy Councillor, I wrote down 
a whole speech that I had learned to say to you." 

" Well, dear child, say your speech. The very birds are 
listening, waiting for you to begin." 

" Oh, sir," she murmured, softly, and a bright blush mantled 
her face — ** oh, sir, I do not know what the trouble is, but I 
cannot say a word of it" 

The poet, with a smile, bent over so closely that the breeze 
blew a golden lock of the girl's hair against his cheek. " Why 
can't you say it, my dear child — why won't you let me hear 
your pretty speech?" 

* * Because, because, I always saw you from a distance, and 
you seemed so majestic, and walked with so much dignity, and 
I was so afraid of the old Herr Privy Councillor, and now 
when I am close to you, and see you so for the first time 
now " 

"Well?" 

"Well," she said, with a merry laugh, "I see that my 
whole pretty speech does not fit^ and that you are much too 
young for it" 

"Why so," asked Gk)ethe, laughing ; "try it once.*' 

She raised her eyes with a childish questioning expression 
to his. " Do you think, sir, that it would make any impres- 
sion upon you ? For if my speech should win your heart for 
my brother, if you think that, sir, I will speak, for my brother 
is a very good man, and I should like to do anything to m^e 
him happy." 

"Well, begin your speech," replied Goethe, whose eyes 
glowed with delight at this charming creature, whose naivete 
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and unconstraint reminded him of the beautiful Leonora in 
Rome. Yes, this was she, this was Leonora ; here was the 
child of the South in a German translation, no less beautiful, 
full of life and glow. 

" Ah, Leonora, child of the sun and nature, am I to be so 
blessed as to find you here again where my heart was freez- 
ing and I sighed in vain for a ray of sunshine and delight 
in the eyes of woman? This is Leonora, this is j^our sweet 
smile, these are your flaming, childlike eyes — it is yourself, 
yet not yourself ; in your eyes shine God and nature, a whole 
heaven in your features. In this lovely face, too, the purity 
of nature dwells, but not a trace of God do I find, and instead 
of heaven there is only the sweetest air of earth." 

So thought Goethe, while Christine blushing, smiling, 
modestly embarrassed, yet roguish, tried to deliver her 
speech in her melodious voice. Perhaps the trouble lay in 
the flaming glance that rested like the hot rays of the sun 
upon her face, betraying only too much of Goethe's thoughts 
— for suddenly Christine stopped short in the midst of a 
sentence, stumbled, and after a few embarrassed words, made 
a quick, awkward courtesy, and turned and fled like a fright- 
ened deer. 



CHAPTER VI 
GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 



" She is bewitching," murmured Goethe, staring after the 
yoimg girl hastening away. "I did not know that this tedious, 
sober Weimar held such a treasure " 

" Oh, Goethe, welcome Goethe," cried the joyous voice of 
a woman ; " how delightful to meet you again ! " 

He turned around hastily, and saw before him Charlotte 
von Kalb upon the arm of a tall, pale gentleman. So that 
was it ! That was the reason the pretty Christine had taken 
flight ! She was not only pretty, but discreet and modest ! 

So thought Goethe as he responded to the greetings of 
Charlotte von Kalb and kissed the gloved hand which she 
extended to him. " The two gentlemen are acquainted, of 
course ? " she asked. 

"I do not know that I have the honor," replied Goethe, 
assuming instantly the cold reserve of the Privy Councillor. 

" Who does not know the greatest and most famous poet of 
Germany ? " said the other gentleman, and a faint blush colored 
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Lis pale, Bnnkon cheeks. " I have known the poet Goethe 
for nmny a year past, for I was in the Cai*lsschule in Stutt- 
gart when he visited it He naturally did not notice the poor 
Hchool-boy, but the lad was happy and proud to see the 
famous i>oet Goethe, and I am just as happy to-day to 
make the acquaintance of the Privy Councillor Goethe." 

Perhai>3 there was a shade of irony in these words, but the 
Initio bhie eyes looked as gentle and caressing as ever ; never- 
thch'ss, a slight frown settled upon Goethe's face. 

" You are quite right to remind me of it," he said, with 
great dignity ; ** there are hours when the poet must make it 
convenient to be an official and a man of business. You see 
from the paper in my hand, gracious lady, that I am an offi- 
cial at this moment, with duties to fulfil, and you will there- 
fore excuse me." 

He gi-eeted her stiffly, and passing by, entered the little 
garden-house. 

**He does indeed grow colder and more reserved every 
day," said Frau von Kalb, looking after him with a sigh. 
** When I remember what he was in the first year of my life in 
Weimar, and then see what he now is ! In those days he was 
radiant and beautiful as Apollo, flaming with enthusiasm, 
boisterous in his wild genius, so that we all caught the impres- 
sion that there were no limits and fetters on earth for him, but 
that he might spread his wings at any moment and fly off to 
take up his abode in the sun. Now he is a stiff Privy Coun- 
cillor, with coldly reserved manners, tightly buttoned up soul, 
and lofty demeanor. Oh, Schiller, no woman changes so 
frightfully and is so faithless to herself as you men. I should 
like to cry, this glimpse of Goethe has made me so sorrowfuL" 

" And I," said SchiQer, furiously, " was a fool to greet this 
insolent gentleman with a friendly word. He naturally 
despises me, looks with distinguished contempt from his 
lofty height down upon the unknown vmter of drama 
who " 

**Friedrich,"said Charlotte von Kalb, softly and tenderly, 
" petty envy is not fitting for a genius like yourself, who " 

" Oh, I do not envy hmi," he interrupted, impatiently. "I 
feel in my heart, too, the sacred fire that Prometheus brought 
down from heaven, but not for Goethe alone. My spirit, too, 
has its own pinions which would fain carry it off to the sun if 
— yes, if only there were no wretched fetters fastening my 
feet to the soil." 

**And yet, my beloved friend," said Charlotte, glowingly, 
how blissful I shall find it to shai-e these fetters with you. 
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It will be more beautiful for me to live with you in some 
modest cottage than to dwell in the most brilliant castle by 
the side of an imloving husband." 

"You are an angel, Charlotte," whispered Schiller; "you 
overestimate me, and I know only too well how little I resem- 
ble the majestic picture of me which your lively fancy has 
created." He did not look at Charlotte as he spoke ; his 
manner was embarrassed, his large blue eyes turned heaven- 
ward, and he took no heed of the path which he was treading ; 
he intrusted himself to Charlotte — ^let her lead him, a great, 
dreamy, thoughtless child, and yet so strong and keen a 
man. 

She led him through the darkest, most solitary allees into 
the same one in which a few moments before Goethe had been 
walking up and down. The little twig which he had broken 
off, and from which he had picked the flower and stuck it in 
his button-hole, still lay in the middle of the path, and Char- 
lotte trod thoughtlessly upon it, without a suspicion that the 
crushed blossom could tell her a tale which might well serve 
as a warning to herself. But the same thing may be said of 
every woman's heart which Mirabeau said of princes — "ife 
n'ont rien appris et rien oublie I " No, they learn nothing, and 
they forget nothing ; those poor women's hearts, they never 
did learn anything from the experience of other women, 
never will learn that love is not immortal, and that the vows 
of man, as Horace says, "wilt like leaves in the autumn 
wind ; " they never consent to forget these vows, and upon 
leaves blowing about in the wind they build castles in the 
air for all eternity. 

Charlotte sat down on a little stone bench placed in a niche 
cut in a box-hedge. They sat there hand-in-hand, Charlotte's 
large eyes fastened upon Schiller's noble face with an expres- 
sion of mingled pain and tenderness. 

"Friedrich, have you nothing to say to me?" 

He slowly raised his eyes to her, and in the midst of her 
tempestuous feehngs she perhaps did not notice something 
embarrassed and anxious in his glances. 

" It is beautiful here," he said, softly ; " this stillness, this 
eloquent silence of nature, is for me something boundlessly 
beneficent and reviving, especially when I can enjoy it at your 
side, my beloved friend. Our souls are like two harps which 
are tuned in the same key, and stand so close together 
that he who touches a string in one of them hears the same 
tone echo instantly in the strings of the other." 

" God grant that it may ever be so, my Friedrich — God 
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grant that no storm ever destroy the harmooy of these twin 
hoarta" 

** And whence should a storm come, dear friend, beloved 
siHtor of my soul ? No, I am certain that that can never be ; 
tiie love which unites us is exalted above all change and 
disappointment, and nothing can alter it, for it has nothing to 
do with ext<*mals, is independent of change and wearinesa I 
(*ann()t iiimgino any more beautiful or purer relation than that 
of tho brother to his sister, when they love each other, and 
Imvo a full reciprocal understanding ; this, my beloved Char- 
lot to, we must say to ourselves for our comfort and the 
Ktniii^'thoning of our hearts. For the longing which, as you 
know, I have cherished in the depths of my soul, cannot be 
renlized, and, oh, Charlotte, I am not one of those for whom 
life Hows in a gentle, cheerful stream, over whose wishes the 
Htar of fulfilment shines ; renunciation has been my fate, and 
you too, my beloved, have given me many a painful lesson 
therein. You know how I pleaded at your feet in all the 
jigony of i)ftS8ion that you would accept my love, rend the 
fetters that bound you to an unloved husban<( and become my 
wife. But your virtue, your wifely dignity, denied me this, 
and now when the dictates of your heart yield to my wishes 
and hoi>e8, and you dare ventm-e to unite yourself witii me as 
my wife, a new impediment arises, destined apparently to 
prevent forever our union." 

**What hinderance is that, Friedrich — from whom can it 
come?" 

** From your husband, Charlotte ; it seems that he truly loves 
you, and cannot endure the thought of separation." 

** Have you spoken with him, Friedrich — have you openly 
and honestly told him our wishes, and asked him to fulfil 
them?" 

** I have often tried to do so, but he has always evaded me. 
The moment he perceived that our conversation was taking 
this turn, he broke it off and introduced some other theme. 
I see how warmly he loves you, and it hurts me to the depths 
of my soul to think that I should do this honorable man harm 
and rob him of a treasure when I can measure by my own 
feehngs how dear it must be to him." 

" Oh, Friedrich," she said, softly, " what a dreadful pain it 
is to see how the spring flowers wilt, die either in the cold 
frost of night or the burning sun of summer." 

"I do not understand, Charlotte," said Schiller, vrith a little 
more embarrassment than could have existed if he had not 
understood. 
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" I," she cried, with flaming eyes — " I only wish I did not 
understand you. Tell me, Friedrich — tell me, is your heart 
really mme— is nothing changed in your feelings toward me ?" 

He raised his gieat eyes toward her with a thoughtful look. 

" You ask a question, Charlotte, which God alone can answer, 
for who can say of himself that he is the faithful and truthful 
prophet of his own feelings? Everything is subject to 
change — the sea has it^ tides, the sun its regular setting, 
but the sea always comes back to the shore that it left, and 
the sun shines again after the darkness of night, and as the 
sun and the sea ai*e changeless in all their change, so is true 
love ; it may seem for an hour to withdraw itself, but in the 
very next hour its waves come foaming back with passionate 
force over the sandy -shore, proclaiming with loud organ tone 
the sacred song that * love is eternal,* making the gods im- 
mortal and us poor mortals gods." 

" A wonderful word," cried Charlotte, " the paraphrase of 
the glorious song which the poet Schiller will sing to the world ; 
but I ask the poet whether the man Friedrich has the same 
word to say, whether this hymn of love which the poet's lips 
have just spoken resounds in the man's heart, and whether it 
is dear to him ? " 

'* Oh, beloved, why this brooding, this eternal questioning ? 
Let poet and man be one. What formulates itself upon the 
poet's lips has sprung from the man's heart. When he con- 
secrates a golden hymn to love, and does so at your side, let 
that fill you with enthusiasm, and be sure that it is addressed 
to you." 

He laid his arm about her neck and drew her head down to 
his breast, as he often did in moments of warm tenderness, 
but Charlotte felt that that had once been otherwise, and that 
now the arm that embraced her rested upon her neck with far 
less ardent pressure. She repressed the sigh that sought its 
way from the depths of her heart, rested her head upon his 
breast, and whispered softly : 

"Oh, Friedrich, a hymn of love resounds in my heart 
again ; I thank God that you love me." 

He was silent, and the warm pressure of his arm gave her 
his only answer ; thus they sat for a time, she resting her 
head upon his breast, her eyes closed. He held her, but his 
head was raised, and his eyes gazed sorrowfully upon the 
thick shrubbery of the allees, and then at the heavens stretch- 
ing away, transparent as ciystal, over the green aisles, whose 
vaulted arches were foi-med by the meeting of the boughs 
overhead. A solemn silence reigned all about them ; nature 
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Boemed to be celebrating in these green hills beneath the 
fiel J of heaven its morning service of worship ; first, in silent 
prayer, then, with a chorus of bird-voices trilling tlieir song 
among the highest twigs of the lofty trees, until suddenly a 
rising breeze floated through the trees, calling forth a solemn 
organ tone and silencing the birds. The lovers sat upon the 
Btouo bench, and listened with reverent hearts to this sacred 
music, both silent, both so eloquent in their silence, he with 
his pale face turned to the heavens, she with her head pressed 
u]H>u his breast, seeking no further heaven, having found it 
tlitTe. But the wind awakened Charlotte from her sweet re- 
IK)se : a leaf floated down from a tree and touched her face 
as with a ghostly finger, and fell into her hands, which she 
had folded in her lap ; she started up in alarm, and looked 
with repulsion at this gift from the trees and the wind ; they 
ha<l given her a wilted little leaf, herald o{ the coming au- 
tuinu, arousing her from a summer reverie. 

** An evil omen,'* she murmured to herself, shuddering, and 
crushed the leaf to powder with trembling fingers. 

**\Vhat tlid you say, Charlotte?" asked Schiller, who had 
seen nothing of this little by-play in the tragedy of their feel- 
ings ; ** what made you start so suddenly?" 

** Nothing," she said, rising. " Come, friend, let us go. I 
am afraid there is a storm coming." 

He looked in amazement at the sky overhead. 

** I do not see a single cloud." 

" All the better, Friedrich," she said, quickly — ** all the bet- 
ter. There is nothing to prevent our making the proposed 
trip to Rudolstadi I promised Charlotte von Lengefeld long 
ago to visit her in Rudolstadt^ and I shall be deUghted to see 
her two daughters again ; Caroline von Beulwitz is such a 
noble-minded woman, and bears her unhappy marriage with 
such true heroism, but her sister Charlotte stands by her side 
hke a spring blossom beside a freshly opened rose." 

Schiller's face glowed with pure delight ; he gave Charlotte 
von Kalb a tender and grateful glance, which touched her 
heart, and kindled in it a most painful fire of jealousy. Poor 
Charlotte, nature had hurled the little autumn leaf directly 
into her face, and she herself had called the young rival, 
whom she was forced to recognize as such, " a spring blos- 
som." 

*' What a beautiful picture you sketch with a stroke or two, 
dear Charlotte," said Schiller, warmly; "your metaphor is a 
successful portrait, and presents the two daughters of Char- 
lotte von Lengefeld as they really are. Caroline, the full. 
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beautiful rose, and Charlotte, a delicately scented violet, at 
her side." 

" Which of the flowers do you prefer ? " 

** It is hard to say," laughed Schiller ; " it is best to look at 
them together, and leave them unseparated. I cannot imag- 
ine the two sisters save together." 

Charlotte drew a long breath. 

"Then he does not love either of them," she thought, 
" since he has made no choice." 

" It is delightful that circumstances have made my friends 
yours without any action of nline. Where did you make the 
acquaintance of the Lengef eld family ? " 

" Oh, that is an old acquaintance," replied Schiller, smil- 
ing. "Four years ago, a short time after my flight from 
Stuttgart, I met them at Frau von Wolzogen's, and now it is 
her son, my friend Wilhelm von Wolzogen, who introduced 
me to them in Rudolstadt." 

" They say that Wilhelm von Wolzogen cherishes an ardent 
passion for his cousin CaroHne," said Charlotte. 

" And I think it is true ; von Wolzogen does indeed love 
his beautiful cousin Caroline passionately," replied Schille]-. 

" And does Cai'oline love him as passionately ? " inquired 
Charlotte. 

" Who can fathom the secrets of this beautiful, noble, and 
tender woman ? Her lips are closed by the holy seal of her 
marriage to the surly, unloved von Beulwitz, and Charlotte 
von Beulwitz is far too proud and chaste a woman ever to be 
guilty of unfaithfulness to an unloved husband " 

The words died on Schiller*s Hps, for he felt how fright- 
fully his speech must wound the woman at his side, whose 
condemnation was implied in it. But women have a 
wonderful knack of not hearing what they do not wish to 
hear, and smiling when the sword is plunged up to its hilt 
into their hearts, so Charlotte turned a deaf ear to the offen- 
sive meaning of Schiller's words, and bestowed a friendly 
smile upon him. 

"And Charlotte, poor child," she asked, sympathetically, 
" has she forgotten her sorrowful love, and healed her youth- 
ful heart of its deep sorrows ? " 

Frau von Kalb continued to smile as she drew the dagger 
from her own heart, and offered it to her beloved that he 
might inflict a similar blow upon himself. 

The blow hurt him, and he did not succeed in smiling. 
"What do you mean?" he asked sullenly; "who has dared 
to wound this sweet, beautiful, childish heart ? " 
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" Well," said Charlotte, and the smile upon her lips grew 
more beaming, for she felt that she was plunging the dagger 
deeper and deeper, — " well, that is a generally known story, 
and I wonder greatly, dear friend, that you know nothing of 
it. Charlotte von Lengefeld was engaged, and most tenderly 
in love with, a noble youth, and it was the deepest yearning 
of both to unite themselves for life ; but the wealth of his feel- 
ings was, unf ortimately, in most bitter contrast with the poverty 
of his circumstances, and Frau von Lengefeld, a very sensible 
and experienced woman, explained to the lovers that their 
union was utterly impossible, because they were both too poor 
for any sort of subsistence, and there were no better prospects 
for the future. So with tears and bleeding hearts they yielded 
to necessity and parted forever. The yoimg man entered the 
Hessian army, and has gone to America never to return ; the 
young woman remains at home, plunged in deep sorrow, and 
they say that she has taken a sacred oath never to marry, 
since fate has parted her from the man of her love." 

And when Charlotte had administered this last blow with 
all the delicate cruelty of a jealous woman, she bestowed upon 
her lover a tender smile. His face, however, was perfectly 
calm, and Charlotte's story seemed to have appealed more to 
the poet's imagination than to the man's heart. 

"It is true," he murmured, softly, *' every human heart 
affords the material for tragedy, and all life in the ultimate 
analysis is nothing more than a great play, whose author is 
the Eternal Spirit of the world. We children of men are 
but the actors in it, sent by the Author of the world into this 
life for no other piu-pose than that of playing the roles which 
He has assigned to us for His tragedies, and we poor actors 
imagine that we are free and independent beings, the lords 
of creation. We talk of our determination, our free will, and 
its majesty. But this free will is nothing more than the self- 
sacrifice of the poor slave who believes that in yielding up 
all his hopes and shattered idols he has at least purchased 
freedom. Come, Charlotte," he said, starting up from his 
sombre reflections, "let us go, my dear friend ; the thoughts 
glowing in head and heart tell me that the poet is aroused in the 
man, and I must work and write to attain calmness and be at 
peace with myself." 

"And you no longer find peace with me, Friedrich — our hey- 
day chimes of reciprocal understanding have rung out, they 
no longer call us to the jubilee of two souls ? " 

" Oh, Charlotte, all souls have their own moods, however 
much the fundamental chord of love may remain the same ; 
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only hold fast to this, never let it be lost, and do not be angry 
if at times the springs of my soul are set in motion by the 
passing finger of the storm." 

"I am not angry with you, Friedrich," she said, soiTowfuUy 
and tenderly ; " your peace and happiness are my only longing, 
and to secure them for you shall be the task of my whole life. 
You must yet be happy, and I feel that this is the sacred mis- 
sion which fate has laid upon me, for the sake of which it has 
sent me into the world. I am to contribute toward making 
you happy, giving your heart joy and your soul cheer. Yes, 
you should be buoyant and joyous ; your genius shines 
upon you, smiles upon all your activity, Hfts all sorrows from i 
the noble head of the laurel-crowned poet, bestowing upon 
you fame, honor, and distinction ; but I will give you joy and 
cheerfulness, for I love you, and you have told me a thousand 
times that you love me, and that your happiness in life rests 
in my heart. I will believe this, Friedrich, and will hold fast 
to it forever and ever, and will look to the future with 
calm eyes and the hope that we shall forget all difficulty and 
beheve in each other. You say that my husband evades you 
and refuses to understand you. Very well, I will compel him 
to understand us, will tell him in immistakable words what we 
both desire and hope for from him." 

"No, Charlotte," said Schiller, " that is a man's work — leave 
it to me. A moment shall come when he cannot evade me, and 
I shall use the moment and speak for us both. Do not look 
at me so doubtingly, Charlotte ; you have taught me the diffi- 
cult art of patience and waiting, now learn a little of this dif- 
ficult art yourself, but never forget that the stars of our love 
shine for us forever." 



CHAPTER Vn. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 



The next morning Schiller accompanied Frau von Kalb to 
Rudolstadt to visit the Lengefeld family. Charlotte noticed 
that Schiller's face grew more joyously radiant the nearer they 
came to the little Thuringian town that lies in the midst of 
wooded hills as charmingly as a bouquet of spring flowers among 
green leaves. 

Frau von Lengefeld stood before the door of her pretty 
little cottage and received her welcome guests with distinction 
and gentle friendliness. Behind her in the door were the fresh, 
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rosy faces of her daughters. Both turned with glowing eyes 
to Friedrich Schiller, and both called out cheery welcomes and 
extended their hands with happy grace to greet him. Char- 
lotte von Ealb, while talking cordially with Frau von Lengefeld, 
nevertheless heard every word and observed every glance and 
gesture of the poet She noted how Schiller greeted the two 
sisters with equal friendliness, she saw how his eye rested 
with hearty sympathy upon them both, and Frau von Kalb's 
face grew brighter and her heart rejoiced as she did so. " He 
cannot love them, for he shows no preference for either. His 
affection for them is for the pair of sisters, and his love and 
devotion are for me," she thought And having arrived at 
this agreeable conviction, Charlotte was a delightful member 
of the group— jested and laughed with the 3 oung ladies, was 
friendly and cordial to Frau von Lengefeld, and full of ten- 
der consideration for Schiller. Her conversation flamed with 
spirit, and the merriest jests and most suggestive and inspir- 
ing observations poiu-ed from her in one charming stream. 

" What a clever, amiable, charming woman she is," said the 
elder of the two sisters, Caroline von Beulwitz, as Schiller was 
ivalking with them at the back of the house and Frau von 
Ealb sat chatting with Frau von Lengefeld in the salon. 
Schiller was between the two sisters, and each had laid her 
hand upon his arm. He was happy, his face glowed with 
pleasure, his step was light, and he held the hands of the two 
sisters pressed upon his arm. 

" I should like to float off with you both just as you are into 
the sky overhead," he said, merrily ; ** and it is not in the least 
impossible to do so at once, for to-day nothing seems impossi- 
ble to me. In fact, I think a little piece of heaven is come 
down to earth, and it would be very easy to walk into it with 
you both." 

" Then let us go into the house at once for safety from all 
such unexpected ascensions," said Caroline von Beulwitz, with 
a smile, and Charlotte laughed outright. 

** Oh, CaroUne, I wish we could make an ascension ! What 
a pleasant sensation it would be, and what a hunt there would 
be for us while we three were promenading about on the 
clouda" 

"And how hotly and ungenerously Frau von Kalb would 
blame us for carrying off her beloved friend ! " said Caroline, 
ironically. 

"For just that reason I should find endless dehght in it," 
laughed Charlotte. 

" And I too," said Schiller. " It would not be bad to burst 
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all our earthly fetters now and then with such an ascension, 
and hoYer about free as spirits in the air, above all the activity 
and melancholy of the earth, with a beautiful creature upon 
each ai*m. I only wish, dear friends, that we could make such 
an ascension now, upon the spot." 

** No, not to-day," said Charlotte, leaning forward to dai't 
at her sister a glance across Schiller ; " we cannot leave this 
world to-day, can we, Caroline ? We expect too many happy 
hours in it here." 

"There are those mysterious signals and glances again," 
said Schiller, eagerly. " There is something happening or 
going to happen — something unusual, isn't there ? Tell me, 
Lola, what is going to happen ? " 

Charlotte laughed merrily and shook her brown curls. " I 
know nothing and I betray nothing." 

" But you, dear Caroline, upon whose sweet lips truth and 
goodness have their throne, you will tell me whether I am 
mistaken, or whether some secret is to be revealed to-day." 

"Yes, friend," she said, smiling, "it is so. We have 
planned a little secret, and I am quite sure that you know 
we could never do anything without or against you." 

"And I believe," interrupted the younger sister, " that this 
secret is to be revealed immediately, for I hear a wagon 
approaching. Listen, it is stopping before the door. Yes, 
that is the secret. Come, friend, let us go and meet it ! " 
And she tried to draw Schiller and her sister with her, but 
Caroline gently held her. 

"Wait a moment, Lola. Tell me, friend, have you such 
confidence in us that you would follow us without question 
even if we should confess to you that we were leading you 
toward a mystery? " 

Schiller took the hands of both the sisters in his own right 
hand, and clasping them firmly in his fingers, pressed them to 
his breast. " I would follow you both with pride and joy 
wherever you might lead me — I have such firm faith in you 
both, such utter confidence, that I could lay my life and 
happiness in your hands, and defy all the mysteries of the 
world, if it were you who led me into them." 

" But still you would like to know what the mystery is, 
would you not ? " asked Lola. 

" No," replied Schiller, with an expression of complete con« 
fidence — " no, there is no question for me but that it is some- 
thing good, toward which my good genius is leading me — so 
come, frienda" 

" Schiller, "said Caroline, excitedly, with a tremblingjoice — 
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** Schiller, we are grateful to you for the honor which you 
show us, and which we both treasure in our innermost hearts 
as a sticred gift, but you shall not be surprised and overwhelmed, 
as the other ladies had intended — ^you shall decide of your own 
free will whether you will agree to the plan of your friends. 
You heard a carriage stop a moment ago ; do you know who 
came ? It was Frau von Stein and Goethe." 

" That is a surprise indeed, is it not ? " exclaimed Lola, 
smiling. 

"Yes," he said, with a displeased air, "a surprise, but by 
no means a wholly agreeable one. Herr Privy Councillor von 
Goethe has not shown me that he desires my acquaintance, 
and I do not in the least wish him to think that I would 
force myself upon his acquaintance. There is room for us 
both in the world without our coming together unless he de- 
sire it. And highly as I appreciate Goethe's genius, and well 
as I know how his poetic creations have helped me, warm and 
enthusiastic as I feel, I am nevertheless not humble enough 
to ignore the fact that I too am a poet, and that some con- 
sideration and recognition are due me ; and I can think of 
nothing more undignified than advancing two steps toward 
Goethe while he retires one, or even stands still awaiting my 
approach." 

" But it is not so, Schiller — certainly not," exclaimed Char- 
lotte, eagerly, while Caroline only looked at them with glowing 
eyes, seeming to approve Schiller's proud attitude and vigor- 
ous words. 

** Tell him so, Caroline, for he will beUeve you more readily 
than he will me. He has more confidence in you than in me ; 
tell him how matters really stand." 

"Friend," said Carohne, gently, "Goethe knew as little of 
your being here as you did of his ; Frau von Stein and Frau von 
Kalb made all the arrangements, and we gladly helped them 
in bringing together the two greatest poets of our time, the 
two noblest minds of our century, hoping that they would 
abandon the prejudices which they cherish against each other. 
While we are giving you this explanation out here, a similar 
one is being given to Goethe in the house, and you may well 
believe that Charlotte von Kalb cherishes the honor of her 
beloved friend Schiller too highly not to convince Goethe 
that you, Schiller, knew nothing of this appointment, and 
would greatly resent seeking an acquaintance undesired by 
him." 

" Come, friends, let us go into the house and join the com- 
pany," exclaimed Schiller, with a sorry smile. " It is only 
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fitting that I should take one step toward the distinguished 
man " 

He became silent, for just at that moment Goethe's proud 
figure made its appearance upon the little veranda which led 
from the house into the garden ; he was accompanied by the 
two Charlottes. 

"You will see/' whispered Caroline, hastily. ** Goethe 
thinks as you do, and is quite ready to come one step toward 
you." 

Goethe, with one of the ladies at each side, came walking 
slowly down the two steps without interrupting his eager 
conversation with his two companions ; but when he saw 
Schiller approaching him, Goethe, too, quickened his pace, 
and his beautiful, proud face did not for a moment lose its 
expression of cheerful benevolence and noble calm. 

" Frau von Kalb has been reproaching me for withdrawing 
so brusquely when we met recently in the park," said Goethe, 
in a friendly tone. " I am quite willing to confess that I was 
wrong, but I confess further that it did not seem fitting that 
we two should become acquainted through a mere accident." 

" And yet it is a mere accident again to-day," replied Schil- 
ler, quickly — " mere accident which permits me to meet the 
poet Goethe." 

" But this time the most beautiful and charming of fiiends 
have brought about the accident," exclaimed Goethe, with a 
graceful bow to the ladies, " and I can but do as the ancients 
did, and say reverently, * What the deities lay upon us cannot 
be otherwise than good.' " But, as if he had now done 
enough to satisfy the wishes of his friends, and had paid 
Schiller sufficient attention, Goethe turned once moi'e to the 
ladies, and continued the conversation which he had begun 
on entering the garden. They had been asking him about 
the life and character of the painter Angelica Kaufmann, and 
Goethe described to them, with eagerness and hearty enthusi- 
asm, her life, her genius, and the nobility of her soul. Then, 
when the company assembled later in the little garden-house 
to a simple repast, Goethe, at the suggestion of Charlotte 
von Stein, related incidents of his Italian life, of never-to-be- 
forgotten Kome, the only life possible to an artist or worthy 
of a human being of truly lofty aims— the life of sunny Italy. 
His brow glowed as he spoke, his face shone with noble 
beauty, due not to his finely chiselled features only, but to 
his exalted enthusiasm. 

The eyes of the ladies were fixed with delight upon his 
beautiful face, his glowing eyes, and the eloquent lips telling 
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in such wonderful terms the tale of the delights of Italy, the 
land of art and poetiy. 

Schiller sat silent and moody, with downcast eyes and a 
silent and indifferent expression, rarely uttering a word of 
agreement, and joining in the loud enthusiasm of the ladies 
only with an occasional half-muttered word, never turning to 
Goethe with a question or observation, as the latter never 
directed his conversation toward Schiller, but addressed him- 
self to the whole company, sure that all would listen to his 
words with reverence and admiration. 

" I am not content with the success of to-day," said Frau 
von Kalb, as she returned to Weimar in the afternoon. '* I 
had promised myself such dehghtful results from this meet- 
ing with Goethe ; I hoped you would learn to love and trust 
each other, and now you have met and passed like two stars 
whose paths suddenly approach each other but which have 
no reciprocal attraction. Tell me, at least, dear friend, what 
impression he made upon you ? " 

" Ask me what impression a glacier makes upon me, and 
whether I feel warm and enthusiastic in its neighborhood. 
This Goethe is a glacier, great and majestic, gleaming and 
glowing like Mont Blanc ; but his atmosphere is cold, and all 
the little flowers of affection wilt before his icy splendor. I 
humbly confess that it would make me unhappy to be often 
with Goethe. He has not one moment of warm outpouring, 
even toward his nearest friends. There is no getting hold 
of him. I believe him to be egotistic in an imusual degree. 
He possesses the talent of attaching people to him and mak- 
ing himself agreeable by simple attentions, but himself he 
always keeps free. He announces his existence in a benefi- 
cent manner, but only as a god might do, without giving of 
himself, and this seems to me a consistent and intentional 
action, calculated for the highest enjoyment of self-love. 
Human beings should not let such men develop in their 
midst I confess I hate him thoroughly for all tlus, while I 
love his intellect from the depths of my heart, and appreciate 
it most profoundly." 

"And you will yet learn to love the whole man, too, 
Friedrich." 

"It may be. I do not refuse in advance to do so," said 
Schiller, thoughtfully, " for it is true, it is a strange mixture 
of love and hatred which he has awakened in me, a senti- 
ment not wholly unlike that which Brutus and Cassius might 
have cherished toward Ceesar. I could murder him and at 
the same time love him with all my heart" 
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And while Brutus was thus expressing his mingled hatred 
and love, Caesar was sitting in judgment upon Brutus ; but 
this judgment was not mingled hatred and love, but pride 
and contempt. 

For, from the height of the capitol the hero who had all 
the difficulty of the road behind him, and wore the well- 
earned laurel crown which the gods had placed upon his 
noble brow, might well look down with proud satisfaction 
and pitying contempt upon him who had not yet conquered 
the difficulties of the way nor overthrown all the demons 
who stood ready to challenge him in combat. 

'*My dear, dear Wolf," said Frau von Stein, on the home- 
ward journey, " I hoped you would be a little more friendly 
and cordial to Schiller. You scarcely paid him any attention." 

"I think him too great a man to attempt to appear to- 
ward him other than I am," repHed Goethe, eagerly, " and 
I am not attracted toward him. His whole nature is disa- 
greeable to me. I have an antipathy to him which I cannot 
and will not conquer." 

"But Goethe is not the man to be ruled by antipathies 
unless there be good reason for them." 

" Well, then," cried Goethe, impetuously, as he had never 
done since his return from Italy — " well, then, I have my 
good .reasons. Schiller is destroying what I have laboriously 
accomplished, and is re-awakening what I believed I had fin- 
ally abolished — this frightful storm in the human mind, this 
wild glowing and hovering and wavering, that is so full of 
mist and fog, and tears and si^s, and rejoicings and roaring, 
that no clear majestic thought, and no calm, self-conscious 
enthusiasm, can exist in the midst of it. His * Bobbers ' dis- 
gusts me. His * Franz Moor* is the product of forceful 
but unripe talent. And now on my return I am driven to 
recognize that the ethical and theatrical paradoxes from 
which I had sought finally to free myself are poured over 
Germany by Schiller in a stream which carries all before it. 
The rumpus that it makes in the Fatherland, the applause 
which everyone bestows upon this savage product of an over- 
heated imagination, alarm me, and it seems to me that I 
have striven and toiled in vain, and, lamed and thrown aside, 
I would fain abandon all poetic and artistic effort. For what 
possibility is there of excelling such products of genius and 
formlessness ? If Germany can be filled with enthusiasm for 
the robber Carl Moor, and can tolerate so monstrous a carica- 
ture as his inhuman brother, Franz Moor, it is all over with 
the strenuous views upon art which I have attained for my- 
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self and my poetic creations, and I should like to subside 
into silence, feeling all my labor and eftbrt vain and futile." 

"But, my dear friend, you speak only of Schiller's first 
works, which have been followed by many more noble and 
finer ones. Have you not read his ' Don Carlos ? ' " 

"I have read it, but it is no more to my taste than 'The 
Bobbers.* Let me be, let me be, and do not try to reconcile ua 
We are irreconcilable antipodes, and more than one diameter 
of the earth lies between us, separating us forever, so let each 
one of us be a pole, and give up all hope of anything better." 

"How excited you are, dear friend," said Charlotte, with a 
sigh. " So there is still something left capable of dragging 
you out of your Olympic calm and your heartless equanimity 
and drawing you down into the midst of the passions of 
earth." 

Goethe smiled at her. " Homo sum ; humani nihil a me 
alienum puto," he said, merrily. 

" Yes, Charlotte, I made the acquaintance of the gods in 
Italy, and learned how far — alas ! how very far — I am from 
them, and I say in all humility, I am only a human being, and 
nothing human is foreign to me." 

** I wish you had never been in Italy," sighed Charlotte. 

"And I," he exclaimed, passionately, " only wish I had never 
come back from there — had not left the land of form and 
beauty, and returned to this land of shapelessness, this sun- 
less Germany, exchanging the cheerful southern sky for 
this dusky one ! " 

** Goethe," exclaimed Charlotte, with a flood of tears, "how 
cruel and hard-hearted you are to me ! " 

" To you ?" he asked, horrified. " Good God ! Charlotte, do 
we really no longer understand each other? have you no 
sympathy with my suffering and my rejoicing ? can you fail 
to understand this deep pain which rends my heart when I 
think of Italy?" 

"How can I foil to understand it," she exclaimed, "since 
you told me of your love adventure with the beautiful 
Leonora ? I understand everything, for I know that your 
heart is in Italy, and that it is the longing of love which draws 
you back from the north I " 

He gave her one pained look. 

" Oh, Charlotte, now it is I who must accuse you of hard- 
ness of heart and cruelty, for hard-hearted and cruel you are 
in deed and in truth. That which you ought to accept as the 
highest proof of my love and friendship — this complete and 
unreserved and boundless confidence which does not conceal 
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the least yearning of my heart, this very confidence, seems to 
have misled you, instead of confirming your conviction that 
you are my highest and dearest." 

" Oh, my friend, I have nothing to tell you, thank God — 
nothing to confess," she said. " I never forgot you for a 
moment ; my soul and heart have been faithful to you, and 
while you were kneeling like a yearning lover at the feet of 
another, I was kneeling at the throne of God praying for for- 
tune's blessing and for the faithless friend who perhaps at that 
very moment was forgetting and betraying me, and who now 
complains and bemoans his lost Italian paradise." 

He interrupted her with painful violence. " Charlotte, I en- 
treat you, do not go on in this way ; you do not know what 
you are doing, you do not know what immeasurable injury 
you are inflicting upon me. Oh, my dear friend, my beloved, 
must every temple fall, must every ideal be destroyed ? Char- 
lotte, awake, be yourself once more — not the jealous, petty 
woman, but the noble, high-hearted friend, exalted above 
common weakness, and conscious that the celestial, divine love 
which unites us in unsullied purity lives on, although by its 
side, now and then, a dainty earthly blossom may spring up. 
Have mercy upon me, upon us both, and do not demand that 
I with my forty years should be an ascetic old man, dead to 
every brief and passing turbulence of the heart." 

" I do not understand such sophisms," she said, sharply, 
** and what you call passing turbulences of the heart seem to 
me mere infidelity and saciilegious crime against the love of 
which you used to swear to me that it could never change or 
pass away." 

Goethe bent his head son-owfuUy. ** We really seem no 
longer to understand each other," he said, gently, " but I am 
perfectly ready to admit that the fault lies in myself, and I 
therefore beg your pardon. In the future I shall be more 
careful, and shall tell you nothing which can possibly offend 
you." 

" That is, you will merely withdraw your confidence, but 
you will not cease to do what must offend me.'* 

He started, and a flush of anger shone in his eyes, his 
cheeks paled, and he pressed his lips together and suppressed 
the angry word which this observation had almost drawn from 
him. Charlotte was alarmed ; she, too, turned pale, for this 
was the first time she had seen that look in Goethe's eyes 
directed at her, that this keen shaft of his anger had struck 
her heart ; that she had read in his countenance the humiliate 
ing expression of contempt and indifference. 
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A loud cry of pain broke from her lips, and the tears ran 
over her cheeks in streams. Goethe did not try to comfort 
her — he sat silent at her side, his great dark eyes fastened 
upon her. He said to himself, "It is a sad element in the 
fate of women that they are condemned to give expression to 
pain in tears, for there are few women who are more beautiful 
when they cry, and the tears of injured love adorn only very 
youthful features ; but Charlotte is no longer young enough 
for that — she looks old and ugly when she cries." 

Poor Charlotte ! 

Late in the evening of that day, Goethe, with his hat 
pressed down over his eyes, his whole figure wrapped in a 
long mantle, left his house by a little side-gate which led from 
the garden to a narrow alley. Before his journey he had 
often slipped out through this little gate in the dusk of the 
evening, and in the dawn, to take the shortest, quietest way 
to his Charlotte, and the little gate had often opened, too, to 
admit Charlotte von Stein, his beautiful and adored friend, 
into the poet's garden ; but to-day Goethe had waited until 
the darkness of night made all spying and watching impos- 
sible for his inquisitive neighbors, and he turned his steps in 
a quite different direction from that of the dwelling of the 
Baroness von Stein. He went through alleys and by-ways to 
a poor little house with no light in its windows, shrouded in 
silence and darkness within and without There was a light 
behind one window only, and the shadow of a dainty woman's 
figure hovered before its drawn curtain ; but when Goethe 
knocked twice in quick succession upon the pane, it disap- 
peared, and the house door was heard to open softly and 
cautiously. Anyone watching the house closely might have 
seen, shortly after, two figures visible upon the curtain — two 
figures in warm embrace. 



CHAPTER Vm. 
WILHELMINB RIETZ. 



The pious Rosicrucians who held King William the Second 
fast in their invisible net had conquered. The king was 
completely in their power, and it was they who ruled Prussia, 
in consequence of their unlimited power over the credulity 
of the sovereign. General von Bischofswerder sat by the 
king's side, his faithful confidant and spiritualistic medium. 
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Wollner had now been ennobled and advanced from Council- 
lor of the Chamber to the position of Prussian Minister, and 
the direction of the consciences and hearts of the Prussian 
people had been confided to him. At the end of the year 
1788 this final promotion of Wollner to the Ministry of Be- 
ligious Affairs and Education was complete, and the first act 
of the newly appointed offiicial was that ill-famed edict which 
fettered the consciences of men and laid upon them com- 
mands as to their belief touching God and reUgion. From 
this time on, he was a criminal who did not with uncondi- 
tional, silent submission accept the orthodox creed. All 
preachers and teachers who refused to do this were threat- 
ened with removal from office, and even sterner punish- 
ment. The whole people were commanded to go to church 
and exhibit profound reverence before the ecclesiastics, but 
von Wollner was far too clever and wary a man not to know 
that this edict must call forth the deepest discontent and 
loudest reprobation on the part of the people, led by King 
Frederick to freedom of conscious thought and belief, and 
von Wollner knew very well that the spirit which he had 
forbidden to make itself felt in the Church would revenge 
itself by the voice of public opinion in loud reproach and 
stem condemnation. He was therefore compelled to try to 
prevent this by some more energetic means, and this means 
he found in the Censorship. This guillotine of the intellect 
was used in Prussia at the same time that in France Dr. 
Guillotine, in company with the King of France, was puzzling 
over the invention of an axe which might remove the head of 
the criminal so quickly from his body as to inflict no pain. 
King Louis the Sixteenth and his humane physician invented 
their merciful instrument and gave it the medical man's 
name, while Frederick William was permitting his physi- 
cians of the soul to erect that guillotine which destroyed the 
noblest thoughts, and corrupted and desecrated all intel- 
lect. This intellectual guillotine, known as the Censorship, 
was the second gift of the Wollner ministry to the Prussian 
people. The work of freedom and enlightenment of Freder- 
ick the Great, Wdllner thus destroyed, but this same Wdllner, 
the pious, orthodox man, published the writings of Frederick 
the Great, and for these works of the one great free-thinking, 
enlightened Royal Scoffer there was no Censorship. The pub- 
lication of the manuscripts of Frederick the Great furnished 
their pious editor, Wollner, with an ample yearly income, and 
next to the God before whom he bent the knee in church the 
minister's profoundest reverence was for the deity money. 
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The great king lived on in his writings alone, but his spirit 
was driven out of the government of his state. The men who 
had served him, with Count Herzberg at their head, were 
thrown aside and rendered powerlesa The laws which he 
had promulgated were revoked, the enlightenment which he 
had disseminated among his people was darkened, and night 
settled down upon Prussia once more. The oath which the 
Directors of the Circle had taken before the Grand Master of 
the Rosicrucians on the night when Frederick the Great lay 
dying was fulfilled. Bischofswerder and Wollner had com- 
pleted their attacks, the dominion of the Church and the 
spirit was absolute in Prussia, and the might and power of the 
government were in the hands of the fathers. The visible 
Church and its priests alone now reigned in Prussia. The 
king had been led back into the fold, and grovelled in the dust 
before the Invisibles who ruled him and made of him what 
they would. Tine, there were still brave warriors, daring 
men, who refused to submit to the pressure of the Censorship 
— men who took up the gauntlet against the murderers of 
thought and freedom. There were Nicolai, Btisching, Leu- 
schenring, the prince's tutor, who were never weary of warn- 
ing, who strove to rouse the pubhc mind, which the pious 
clergy were constantly engaged in intoxicating. The Berlin 
Monthly, owned and edited by Nicolai, was the battle-field of 
these soldiers of enlightenment and warning, and in this 
periodical, in spite of the edict and the Censorship, resistance 
was offered to the crusade of stupefaction. Nicolai criticised 
the new pious institutions with the bitterest sarcasm, Leusch- 
enring raised his warning voice against the Jesuitizing Rosi- 
crucians, but the guillotine of the Censorship finally cut off 
the last hope of life, and the Berlin Monthly , the last rampart 
of freedom, vanished away into the waste-paper basket of the 
Censor as the heads of the aristocrats in France were chopped 
off by the mechanical guillotine and rolled away into the 
headsman's basket. 

But King William was abandoned to the will of the Invisi- 
bles, and devoted it to the commands of the holy fathers, who 
proclaimed them through the lips of their representatives, 
Bischofswerder and "Wollner. " Let them rule, let them go 
on with the work of taming the public mind ! The king has 
other things to do. Let the Rosicrucians manage the heads. 
Let the hearts submit to the king." 

The king's friend, in a brilliant toilet, her hair adorned with 
flowers, her beautiful bare neck and wonderful bare arms 
hung with jewels and chains, was sitting in her splendid palace 
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Under the Lindens in Berlin. She had been reclining negli- 
gently in an arm-chair, and she looked with flaming eyes into 
the great Venetian mirror framed in silver, set in rubies and 
pearls, and recently given her by the king. As she looked, 
a fresh, proud smile played about her sensuous lips. " I am 
still beautiful," she said ; ** my eyes glow and my lips smile, 
while she has long since wilted, and lies dying. How did 
she dare become my rival, how did she dare try to draw the 
king away from me ? She knew that he has loved me for 
years, and that he had solemnly promised never to leave me, 
but she wished to supplant me ; now she is paying with her 
life for her insolence. True, she is dying with the coronet of a 
countess upon her pale brow, and I am living on as plain 
Madame Rietz, the soi-disant wife of a Chamberlain ; but my 
cheeks are still rosy and my eyes still bright. If I am not yet 
a countess, I may become one, and I have vowed that I will do 
so. Countess, perhaps duchess, just as it comes ! All together 
shall not hinder me, these distinguished royal wives, one at 
the right hand and one at the left — I shall calmly take my way 
upward, while they are going downhill. Every one of them 
is approaching the abyss, while I shall drive about for many 
a year in an equipage decorated at last with a countess' es- 
cutcheon. By heaven and the God of love, it seems to me 
more agreeable to sit in my simple carriage as plain Madame 
Rietz than to travel toward heaven as the Countess Jugen- 
heim." 

She laughed aloud as she said this, and nodded to the reflec- 
tion in the mirror. The diamonds and rubies sparkled like 
stars on her neck and arms, in the light of countless candles 
which shone from the chandeliers and costly candelabra scat- 
tered about the salon. It was a most luxurious salon, furnished 
with all the splendor befitting a royal apartment, and every other 
apartment of this royal mistress was in keeping with her salon. 
The king had kept his promise to Wilhelmine's beloved son, 
the youthful Count Alexander von der Mark. The tender 
father had given his handsome son a palace Under the Lindens 
such as the little lad had wished for, and the boy had moved 
into his home with his mother and sister, finding it equipped, 
according to the orders of his royal sire, " as the home of a 
king's beloved son should be ;" but the little Count von der 
Mark had not long enjoyed the pleasure of looking out of the 
window of his home with his beautiful mother at the parades 
which the king arranged for the pleasure of his darling boy, 
and on the occasion of which his Majesty always took up his 
position under the windows from which Wilhelmine and her 
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child were looking while the troops defiled before him. A 
year after his elevation in rank, the little count had died. 
The king mourned and wept over him, and the picture of the 
beautiful and profoundly loved child had never paled in the 
father's heart The king had been so inconsolable, so utterly 
despairing over the death of Alexander, that Wilhelmine had 
been compelled to suppress her own sorrow, and comfort and 
cheer the king. In that sorrowful time Wilhelmine Eietz had 
shown the king such loving fidelity, such renunciation and 
resignation, as had intensified the king's love and admiration 
for his friend. 

" You are a noble woman — a heroine, " he said to her. " Any 
other woman would moan and lament, but you are silent and 
smile, though I know how that smile wounds your tender 
mother-heart. Any other woman would tremble, and look to 
the future with fear and anxiety, lest the son's death might 
prove dangerous to her position. Any other woman would 
have used the first days of grief to induce me to confirm her 
rank ; but you have done nothing of all this — you mourned 
and wept with me, comforted and cheered me, and never 
even asked who was to be the heir of my darling boy, and 
what memento he had left you." 

Wilhelmine shook her head with a sorrowful, resigned 
smile, knowing perfectly well, in her heart, how becoming it 
was to her pale face. 

**I need no memento of my darling son," she said, " for my 
heart will always live in the thought of him. I have not asked 
who is to be Alexander's heir, because I never reflected that 
he could leave an inheritance behind him, since all I and my 
children possess is the king's property, as we ourselves are. 
And I have not trembled and troubled myself about my own 
position in Ufe, because I have the same confidence in my king 
and master as in the good God in heaven, and I know that my 
beloved will never break his sacred oath and cast me out and 
repudiate me." 

"Never — never, Wilhelmine !" cried the king. "You are 
the noblest, most high-minded of women. You have always 
been and always will be my beloved and adored friend, and 
my love for you will last longer and be more trustworthy than 
any other passion. Have faith in me, and have no fears, Wil- 
helmine. W^hatever your enemies may undertake, whatever 
perfidy and intrigue they may use to drive you from my side, 
they can never succeed. Everything else may pass away, but 
my love for you and my confidence in you can end only with 
my life, and no woman on earth, however passionately I may 
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love her for the moment, could replace you or cause your ban- 
ishment" 

"Will you swear that, Frederick William? Will you lay 
your finger on this scar on my hand and swear that you will 
never let my enemies supplant me — that you will always truly 
keep for me a place in your heart ? " 

The king laid his hand upon the scai*, which he knew very 
well, and which recalled to his memory the day when Wilhel- 
mine had inflicted it, in order that he might write in her blood 
his vow of love and fidelity to her. 

"I lay my finger upon this scar," he said, **and swear by 
the memory of my dear Alexander that I will never neglect or 
forget his beloved mother, but will love, honor, and cherish 
her so long as I live. And now that I have sworn this, I will 
prove to you that I have thought of you and cared for you," 
and as he embraced her and kissed her warmly, he handed 
her the deed of gift of the palace Under the Lindens and the 
whole property of Count Alexander. 

From that time Wilhelmine Eietz lived with her daughter 
in the palace Under the Lindens. Her house was one of the 
most successful social centres in BerUn, and the most gifted 
and respectable society was foimd in the parlors of the royal 
mistress. Although there were no ladies — no aristocratic silken 
robes ever rustled over Wilhelmine's shining parquetrie — yet 
the conversation was none the less animated, for Wilhelmine, 
with her brilliant wit, her delicate satire, always enlivened it, 
and the most distinguished scholars, artists, and poets held it 
an honor to be received in the salon of Madame Wilhelmine 
Eietz. She respected the sciences, she loved the arts, she was 
something of a poetess herself, and, most of all, she possessed 
a mind capable of culture, grasping instantly all that she heard, 
and profiting by contact with scholars, artists, and men of 
science. The men who frequented her salon gladly availed 
themselves of the pretext that Wilhelmine was an admirer of 
the arts and sciences, and a very brilliant woman besides, of 
whom they must say, in all honesty, that she possessed a 
most excellent understanding, very fair knowledge, and per- 
fect manners. 

The king — ^himself a gifted man, and a very Macaenas for 
the arts and sciences— tiie king himself delighted in these 
gatherings at Madame Rietz's. He came every evening, for he 
was certain of finding smiles and entertainment — certain that, 
besides the piquant and cheerful friend Wilhelmine, he would 
find the diversion and cheer which he sought in vain in the 
presence of his dutiful and aristocratic wife of the left hand. 
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The beautiful Julia von Voss, known as the Countess Jugen- 
heim, had never forgiven herself for yielding to the wishes of 
her family, the entreaties of her royal lover, and the weakness 
of her own heart, and becoming the left-hand wife of the king. 
Her reason and her pride told her that this thin cloak of re- 
spectability was not sufficient to conceal the humiliation of 
her position, and she grieved in the midst of her brilliant 
and apparently most happy life, which after all was but a 
decorated lie — shame decked out in titles and honors. The 
king found his once so beautiful and ardently loved Julia all 
too frequently in tears ; she was never merry, never laughed, 
was forever complaining of qualms of conscience, and uttering 
the most bitter reproaches against her royal spouse. Remorse, 
melancholy, reproaches, and tears were ingredients of conver- 
sation for which Frederick William had no inclination what- 
ever, and he fled to find in the salon of his piquant and 
brilliant friend diversion and amusement, and the merriest 
of jesting. Wilhelmine Rietz thought of all these things as 
she sat jubilant, enveloped in satin embroidered with silver, 
in the comfortable arm-chair of her luxurious salon, amusing 
herself with her own reflection in the mirror until her guests 
should begin to come. She had always found such conversa- 
tion with her vis-^-ms in the mirror very interesting, for these 
ladies were two friends who had no secrets, no prudery or 
hypocrisy, in their communication with one another. 

" You will be a countess yet," said Wilhelmine, nodding — 
"a countess and whatever you wish," and the smiling lady in 
the mirror nodded back, and Wilhelmine continued, cheerfiilly : 
** Yes, a countess or a princess, but not one who dies of remorse 
and tortures herself with self-reproach ; and not one who tries 
to buy for herself a modest place in heaven with frightful 
quantities of praying and costly benevolence. No, I will be 
a countess enjoying life, forcing my enemies to bow before, 
me, and reconciling the world with my festivities and dinners 
not troubling myself in the least as to what may happen when I 
am dead, for I say with my great prototype, the Marchioness 
of Pompadour, * Aiter me, the deluge.' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MOCK-MARRIAGE. 

WiLHELMiNE was interrupted in this cheerful conversation 
with her reflection in the mirror by the sudden opening of 
the door and the entrance of her husband, Chamberlain Rietz. 
Wilhelmiue saw him in the mirror, and saw, too, how her friend 
the reflection blushed with anger and contracted her brow. 
Without turning or rising from her arm-chair, she let the 
Chamberlain come close to her fautueil, and then said, with an 
irritated, commanding voice : "Where were my lackeys? Why 
were you not announced? " 

Chamberlain Rietz, the king's factotum, laughed aloud. 
" Because I did not wish to risk being refused, and because 
it does not seem to me fitting to be announced to my wife. 
Once for all, my dear, spare me this fol de-rol, and do not 
make life harder for both of us. Let your adorers— your 
dukes, princes, counts, and professors, and whatever foolish 
folk besides come crowding about you — wait in the ante- 
chamber and be announced, but you must receive me as you 
do the king, without ceremony. I promise you, on the other 
hand, never to make any use of this privilege when you have 
company or are engaged in any agreeable tUe-d-tUe, Will 
you grant me this ? Do you agree ? " 

" Yes, very well, if there is nothing else to do," said Wil- 
helmine, pointing to a chair near her fautueil. " Sit down and 
tell me what brings you." 

Rietz, instead of sitting down in the chair, rolled up with 
the greatest calmness a splendid fautueil on the back of 
which the royal crown was embroidered. " When the king is 
not present it is certainly my right to use this arm-chair," he 
said, seating himself comfortably in the unusually capacious 
arm-chair. " Besides, I like to sit comfortably. Well, now 
that I have installed myself, the conference of our two crowned 
heads may very well begin. Do you know^ or have you any 
suspicion of, the nature of this conference ? " 

" No," replied Wilhelmine, raising her delicate little foot, 
with its gold-embroidered satin shoe, to a stool in front of her, 
and observing it with approbation — "no, I have not the 
slightest presentiment ; but I beg you to tell me, for I am ex- 
pecting company." 

" Oh, you are expecting company. Then, beloved, I would 
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begin our conference with this advice : Give the portier the 
order to tell all your visitors that you have been suddenly 
taken ill and beg to be excused." 

"Before I give such an order may I inquire the reason of 
it?" 

" I can tell you one reason among many immediately. It 
might be disagreeable to your guests to be present in case 
the panes of your vdndows should be broken and the stones 
thrown into the room fall about their ears." 

" My dear," said Wilhelmine, her eyes still fixed upon the 
toes of her slippers, " if your inclination to innocent jests is 
unconquerable, you will find my servants in the anteroom, and 
they will be amused at them." 

" Thanks ; I prefer to speak seriously with my wife in the 
salon, but if you msh, I will ring for one of the shameless ras- 
cals in the anteroom and give him the order to excuse you to 
all comers ; and it would, moreover, be an act of discretion to 
have the shutters closed, and all the windows of the palace. 
The window-panes will be sacrificed in any case, but the shut- 
ters will keep the stones from coming into the room. Have you 
shutters? " 

Wilhelmine shrugged her shoulders. " You have doubtless 
made a bet with someone that you will succeed in alarming 
me, and the closing of the shutters is to be the proof that you 
have won the bei It is so, is it not ? " 

"No, my beloved, it is not so, and I request you seriously to 
lay aside the role of fearless heroine. True, it is very becom- 
ing to you, but it makes no impression upon me, and " 

"That is not in the least my intention," she said, leaning 
back like a weary panther, apparently exhausted, yet ready 
to spring upon the enemy. 

"Listen to me," exclaimed the Chamberlain, impatiently. 
" This is well enough, if it is wholly indifferent to you whether 
your palace be demolished and you yourself accused, it may 
be, of poisoning someone. That is a matter of taste, and I have 
nothing further to say, except that I was a fool to think I must 
try to save you because we had entered upon an alliance for of- 
fence and defence, and I could not, therefore, look on indif- 
ferently while your enemies plunged you into ruin." 

The panther had sprung up, her eyes flaming, her whole 
being one excitement and glow. " Are you speaking in ear- 
nest, Kietz ? This is not one of your apish tricks ? My enemies 
have really undertaken something of this sort — they mean to 
attack me — what is it ? Speak quickly — what is this nonsense 
about poison ? Am I supposed to be impUcated ? " 
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" You are, indeed, and I rejoice that the word poison has at 
last recalled our sleeping beauty to life. Your enemies pro- 
pose to accuse you of the crime of poisoning, and it is a piece 
of good fortune that I have my spies everywhere, who bring 
me many useful pieces of news." 

" Whom am I supposed to have poisoned ? '* 

" The Countess Jugenheim, naturally. "Whom else should 
you care to poison except your rival ? " 

" My rival ! " repeated Wilhelmine, with a scornful shrug. 
" And the Countess Jugenheim was ill. Is she worse ? *' 

" She lies dying." 

" Dying ! " echoed Wilhelmine, and a flash of joy darted from 
the panther's eyes, but she suppressed it instantly. ** That 
is naturally an exaggeration of the doctors, who mean to en- 
joy the triumph of curing the countess. I know the trick of 
old. The countess was comparatively well four days ago ; I 
met her in the king's box at the theatre, and she conversed 
remarkably graciously with me, viewing it from the stand-point 
of such insolent creatures." 

** Yes, that is the opportunity which, according to these in- 
solent creatures, you are supposed to have embraced for the 
commission of your crime. The countess complained of heat 
and thirst, did she not? " 

** She did, indeed, and as she sunk half fainting into a chair 
the king begged me to ring for some assistance." 

"You replied," said Eietz, "that the countess must have a 
cooling powder, first of all, and that you fortunately had such 
about you ; then you opened the door of the box and com- 
ji landed the lackey who was waiting there to bring a glass 
of sugar-and- water, and when he brought it you took from 
your pocket a little box, shook some white powder into the 
water, and when it began to effervesce you hastily handed it 
to the countess, who drained the glass at a draught. This is 
all so, is it not?" 

" Exactly ; and I admire your exactness, as we three alone 
were in the box." 

" You forget the lackey who brought the water and saw you 
shake the powder into it. This morning, when the countess 
had a sudden and frightful hemorrhage, he immediately told 
Minister von Voss, the brother of the countess, the whole 
story, and now the whole von Voss family connection, and the 
Court circle, are in high alarm, and if, as the physicians assert 
she will do, the countess should die to-day, a storm will rise 
out of that glass of water which will, as people hope, sweep 
you down from your heights and into prison," 
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" Inane intrigue/' said Wilhelmine, contemptuously. " The 
king will not only repudiate the slanderers, but punish them. 
I shall take care of that** 

** My dear, before you devote yourself to the punishment of 
the slanderei-s, do be reasonable, and take care of yourself. I 
tell you the matter is more serious than you in your pride 
imagine. . The whole mob is up in arms, and Bischofswerder 
and Wollner are helping stir the fire. They have called a 
meeting of the Rosicrucians and issued a secret order. I know 
this order, for you must know that a fortnight ago I was ad- 
mitted to the society, and am a Serving Brother of the Outer 
Temple HalL Sounds well, doesn't it — Serving Brotiier of the 
Outer Temple Hall?" And the Chamberlain broke into a loud 
laugh which shook his mighty figure like an earthquake. 

** I wish you would forget your merry mood and tell me the 
contents of the Rosicrucians' order." 

The Chamberlain quickly resumed a serious aspect. *' The 
command ? Why, every Serving Brother shall at ten o'clock 
to-night appear before your palace and smash the windows 
with stones which will quite accidentally lie in heaps here and 
there Under the Lindens, because the pavement is being re- 
paired. Every Serving Brother shall shout : * Murderess and 
{>oisoner ! Away with her ! Curses upon the murderess ! * 
t will be a dehghtful chorus, will it not, my child of inno- 
cence ? " 

" It will indeed — a chorus over which the angels in heaven 
may well rejoice, even if they are not such angels of innocence 
as I happen to be in this particular matter. I thank you for 
this communication, for it is really of the greatest importance 
to me." 

" Do but reflect, however," said Rietz, with a grin, "that I 
not only imperil the safety of my soul by this communication, 
but probably lose it altogether, and shall certainly never gain 
admission to the Inner Hall and the Holy Temple, and the Vis- 
ible Presence of the Invisible Fathers. Every entering brother 
is obliged to swear with the most frightful oaths that he will 
not betray, even to save the life of himself, his parents, or chil- 
dren, the decrees of the fathers, and I have broken my oath 
and betrayed to you the commands of my superiors. Woe is 
me ! I am a lost soul ! The Invisible Fathers will cast me 
out if they ever learn what I have done." 

" Calm yourself ; I will never betray you," said Wilhelmine, 
with a smile. "I only wonder that they took you into the 
order and gave such commands in your presence." 

" Oh, my most beautiful of women, no one has the slightest 
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idea that Herr MuUer, from Oranienburg, who was taken into 
the order a fortnight ago, at the general meeting, is Cham- 
berlain Kietz. You must know that the meetings are always 
held in a mysterious twilight, so that no one can recognize 
anyone else, and that the brothers recognize each other in 
common life by certain tokens, and pressures of the hands, 
and words. In any given company there may be twenty Kosi- 
crucians together without their having any idea that they 
are brothers. Only the Directors of Circles know the names 
of all the brothers, and I was naturally not such a donkey as 
to throw my real name into the urn after paying four Fred- 
ericks d'or for my admission and receiving the holy token of 
recognition into the sacred twilight of the outer temple halL 
The exalted fathers, Bischofswerder and Wollner, have not the 
faintest suspicion that I, the hated Eietz, their rival in the 
king*s grace, was present in the meeting and received the 
order to come and smash your palace ! " 

**By God, these traitors shaU pay dear for their villainy," 
cried Wilhelmine, with flaming eyes and a wrathful frown. 
" The battle must be fought at last. I am tired of lying in 
wait forever with my weapon in my hand, awaiting the attacks 
of these most treacherous enemies. I will have peace at any 
price, and they or I must once for all be conquered." 

" If I may venture to give the goddess Minerva my advice, it 
shall be this : Make a truce with these enemies, so that in 
case of need you may find the dear Rosici-ucians a help and 
support against the aristocrats and the Court. Believe me, I 
am honest and faithful, and why should I be anything else ? 
We have made a treaty, have sworn to help each other at all 
times and in all places, promoting our common plans and 
fulfilling our common wishes, and my beloved wife has been 
in this respect an admirable comrade, and has in the most 
exemplary manner fulfilled the vow she made me. Thanks 
to her help, I stand where I wish to stand, have accomplished 
everything that I have undertaken, and God knows there are 
few men who can say that of themselves. I wished for influ- 
ence, power, and money, and I have them all. By the grace 
of my beloved king, I have influence and power, and by 
the stupidity of the fools whom you, my beauty, send to me 
with their petitions for the patent of nobility or decoration, I 
have money in abundance. In the three years of our being 
king I have created at least two hundred nobles, among them 
twenty counts in the very first year of our reign, to say noth- 
ing of the barons and knights." 

" Yes^ we all know these men," laughed Wilhelmine ; " they 
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are called by the gentry of the old nobility the ' new-baked 
eighty-sixers.* ** 

Bietz laughed. 

" And what a swarm of courtiers of the Legion of Johann 
or of the Eagle I have gathered together, and what pretty 
sums they have poured into my treasury! I wished for a 
pretty little house in Potsdam, and I have it. I wished for 
a well-covered table at which to receive a distinguished man 
or two, and a couple of jolly comrades, every day. The dis- 
tinguished gentlemen vie with one another for the favor of 
sitting at my table and tasting the pastry for which my 
French cook is famous. I lead a life of enjoyment such 
as I imagined only in my most delightful dreams. For 
this I am in part indebted to your protection, so it is but 
natural that I should be grateful, and help you as far as pos- 
sible." 

"I thank you, dear friend," said Wilhelmine, with a friendly 
nod ; " you have always been a good and helpful comrade, and 
to you I am in part indebted for the fact that my debts are 
paid, my income doubled, and this beautiful palace my prop- 
erty. I have much to wish for yet, for, as you know, I have 
the misfortune to be ambitious- " 

"And the title 'Madame Rietz'is not the music of the 
spheres for you." 

" Not for me, my friend ; I must confess that it has a cer- 
tain mystical tone, but I " 

The door leading into the antechamber opened suddenly, 
and the lackey entered bearing a small silver tray, on which 
lay a little folded paper. 

"This note has just been left for Chamberlain Rietz,"said 
the lackey, and he stole softly out upon his tiptoes when Eietz 
had taken the note. 

"Madame," said the Chamberlain, when he had hastily read 
the note, " what I most feared has happened. The Countess 
Jugenheim is dead." 

"Dead?" repeated Wilhelmine, vnth a shudder. "Poor 
woman, she has paid a heavy price for her brief triumph, 
and people are quite right who say that the unfortunate 
creature died of poison. The shame of her position, her 
scruples of conscience, and her remorse, were drops of poison 
which she swallowed day by day, and which finally caused 
her death. It takes at firm mind and the best of nerves to be 
a royal mistress. Poor soul, I am sorry for her." 

"You are really admirable," said Rietz ; "crying over your 
rival while threatened with the greatest dangers yourself. 
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Tou must decide at once whether you will really receive your 
guests to-day." 

" My dear friend," said Wilhelmine, " how can you imagine 
for one moment that on a day when we are suffering from 
such an affliction I could devote myself to the pleasures of 
society ? No ; the king*8 sorrow is mine too, and instead of 
rejoicing and laughing with the others, I shall weep with the 
royal widower." 

Rietz laughed aloud. " You are an incomparable woman, 
as clever as you are beautiful, quite as much demon as angel, 
and I understsmd perfectly why you fear nothing, and why 
your power is as firm as a rock in the sea." 

Wilhelmine did not reply, but rang the bell and ordered 
the entering lackey to tell the portier that there would be no 
soiree that evening, and that in consequence of the sudden 
death of the Countess Jugenheim, Madame Rietz would re- 
ceive no one during the following week. • 

" My friend," said Wilhelmine, beginning to take off the 
sparkling rubies and diamonds from neck and arms, " leave me 
now, for I must hasten to remove these vain robes, so that on 
the king's arrival he may find me in a suitable mourning 
costume." 

" Do you mean to say that you think the king will come to 
you in the very hour of his loss of his wife of the left hand ?" 

" I am convinced of it. His Majesty knows what deep and 
heart-felt sympathy I feel with everything that concerns him. 
He knows that he always finds comprehension — that I laugh 
when he is gay, and weep when he is sad — and whither should 
he flee with his sorrow except to me." 

"True," said Kietz, with a ridiculous gesture, ** whither 
should he flee with his sorrow save to the first of his sultanas. 
Very well, Valid^, I am going, and I promise you that if his 
Majesty should have forgotten in his overwhelming sorrow 
that he can find a refuge with you, I shall remind our beloved 
king of the fact, and suggest to him the thought of hastening 
hither." 

" Do so, my friend, and make haste, lest my enemies get the 
king's ear and suggest other comforting reflections than those 
at your command." 

"lam going, sultana; but tell me one thing first Will 
you or will you not put shutters before your windows ? " 

" Why should I? I am not afraid of a stone or two, and if 
it should grow alarming we can get into the back room and 
watch the cannonade from there with the most perfect 
calmness. When did you say it would begin ? " 
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" At dark, for these fathers of darkness avoid the light of 
day for their heroic deeds. The calendar promises moon- 
light, and I suspect that you will receive this exalted visit 
about ten. Meanwhile, it would be a good idea to send word 
to the Chief of Police to place a special watch before your 
palace." 

" That is the last thing I shall do," laughed Wilhelmina. 
"Let the mob have its way, and break the windows of 
my palace. The louder it roars, and the more it accuses me 
of poisoning, the better, for the king 'svill hear it and take 
pity upon me." 

" Wilhelmina," said Rietz, enthusiastically, "it is a shame 
that you are my wife and I cannot go a- wooing of you. I 
believe I could fall head over heels in love with you." 

"For heaven's sake, do not, my dear husband, for an 
unhappy love is not in the least suited to your physique. 
Go away, now. As you hear, the clock is striking ten, and I 
hear one carriage after another drive up and go away." 

The Chamberlain pressed Wilhelmina's fair, white hand 
to his lips with a sounding kiss and then departed. She sent 
a scoffing glance after his mighty retiring figure, and a me- 
lodious laugh, clear as the dropping of pearls upon silver, 
burst from her full lips. " To think that this Caliban has the 
honor of being my spouse," she said, "and that I am to this 
day the wife of a Chamberlain — and why? Because I am not 
of noble birth, like the sensitive little doll whose shame has 
been decked out with countess' titles and ermine mantles, 
and who, nevertheless, has gone to pieces under the burden 
of her well-earned titles. I — well, I shall not die of it, not 
in the least" 



CHAPTER X. 
THE STONING. 



An hour later the folding doors were thrown wide open, and 
the king entered without ceremony or suite, quite according 
to his custom. Wilhelmine hastened to meet him, her 
beautiful face wearing a sorrowful expression, and her won- 
derful figure enveloped in mourning robes. One might have 
supposed her the sister or mother of the deceased, so sorrow- 
ful was her demeanor, so melancholy the glance which she 
fastened upon the king's pale face. "Oh, dear master," 
she lisped, " how gracious and kind of your Majesty to come 
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to me in this hour of grief, and to do me the favor of a visit.*' 
He stroked her hair gently and pressed her head to his 
breast. 

" I always think of you, my friend, and it is always a com- 
fort to me to look into your glowing eyes and imagine your 
radiant face when I am visited with care or sorrow, as 
happens, unfortunately, very often." 

** Your Majesty has been grievously afflicted to-day. The 
heavenly being whom we all so loved and honored has been 
taken from us." 

** Yes," said the king, with a sigh, but with an expression 
more of boredom than grief — " yes, the Countess Jugenheim 
died this afternoon ; but her death did not surprise me, for 
the good countess has been ill for six months — indeed, ever 
since the birth of her son — and my physicians have told me 
all along that she was consumptive, and would not survive the 
autumn. The poor countess wept a great deal of late ; when- 
ever I was with her she cried and reproached herself and me, 
and in the coui-se of time that grows tiresome, so that in the 
last few days I have avoided seeing the poor invalid alone, to 
keep her from being excited. She insisted constantly that 
she was well," said the king, and seated himself in the arm- 
chair in which an hour before Rietz had been lounging with 
such complacency. "She constantly imagined that there 
were no traces of illness upon her lean, pale face, " continued 
the king ; " she even went to the theatre four days ago — you 
remember you met her in my box." 

" Yes, I remember," said Wilhelmine, seating herself upon 
a Httle stool at the king's feet and folding her wonderful 
white arms, which peeped out of their wide, black lace sleeves 
like brilUant white lilies upon the king's knees, while she 
gazed at him with a flattering, tender expression. She knew 
the power of that gaze very well — that it was the magnet 
which unfailingly drew the king to her. 

** Oh," murmured the king, " if only Julia had had your 
eyes and your health ! But she was sickly, and there is 
nothing more tedious in the course of time than the sight of 
sickly women. Let us talk no more about it — it makes me 
melancholy. It is better for my poor Julia that she is re- 
leased from her eternal remorse and her jealous love." 

This was the epitaph with which Frederick WiUiam took 
leave of the tender and loving woman who had sacrificed 
everything for him, and died of grief because she was con- 
scious that his love for her was long since dead, and that she 
was only a burden to him, with her pale cheeks and her ill- 
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ness ; but now that the epitaph was pronouncetl, the kinff 
became more cheerful, aud the reflection of his hghter mood 
was visible immediately in Wilhelmine's face. She laughed, 
arose from the stool, and throwing her soft white arms arovmd 
the king's neck with passionate warmth, exclaimed : " Oh, 
how could anyone die who might have the good foi-tune to 
live at your side ? '* 

The king threw his arms about her and kissed her. " You 
will live, Wilhelmine, thank God — ^you will Hve, for you love 
me truly and faithfully, and could never die of the wretched 
feeUng of remorse. You have been weighed, and not found 
wanting ; you have been tried, and proved faithful, and there 
is therefore nothing under heaven that could part me from 
you." 

"Nothing, deal* master? " 

" Nothing, Wilhelmine — not even a new love. It is possible 
that the flames of tenderness which are always glowing in my 
heart may flicker now and then unsteadily, blowing hither 
and thither, but never can that tenderness be withdrawn 
from you, and never will the place grow empty and cold in 
which, in the days of our beautiful youth, the ardor of my 
first love was for you." 

"God bless your Majesty for those words," cried Wilhel- 
mine, passionately, pressing the king's fingers with her lips. 

"Pray," said the king, wearily, "I have had enough of 
Majesty and formality ; we are alone now, and I am so tired 
of dragging the royal ermine about with me. Take it off, 
Wilhelmine, and act as if we were once more young and 
happy." 

" But," she whispered, " you are always young, my Fred- 
erick, for eternal youth glows in your heart and beams from 
your majestic brow ; but I — look at me, Frederick William— I 
am old, and the years have written their number upon my 
brow in a merciless way." 

The king looked at her, and saw no traces of this in the 
smiling, glowing face of his siren. He listened to her sweet 
voice, and the song of her love lulled all his cares and anxie- 
ties to slumber. As the hour of ten approached, and Wilhel- 
mine, in charming t^le-a-tMe with the king, had partaken of 
a supper of delicate, strongly spiced viands and choicest 
wines, this siren, with a sweet smile and glowing eyes, told 
him the story of the last new intrigue which the Court had 
let loose like a leash of hounds upon its noble game — she 
told him how her enemies had planned sending a mob upon 
her to accuse her of a crime. 
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" That in all a wretched trumped-up story, told for the pur- 
pose of frightening you," said the king, with a smile. "I 
should like to know how a mob could be provided for and 
my Chief of Police know nothing about it." Wilhelmine laid 
her rosy lips close to the king's ear and whispered to him the 
story of the Kosicrucians' plot. 

The king started. " Impossible !" he exclaimed ; " Bischofs- 
werder and Wollner are my most faithful and devoted 
friends, and they would never undertake anything violent 
against you, for they know that you are dear to me, and that 
your presence is a condition of my peace and content." 

"But they might wish to drive me away for that very 
reason, to get you wholly into their power, to supplant the 
only being who ventures to tell you the truth, who loves in 
you the noble man, and not the king. Oh, Frederick WilHam, 
my faithful and unselfish love for you is a crime in their eyes, 
and they would gladly accuse me of any oflfence which might 
lead you to root me out from your aflfections and tread me 
underfoot." 

** They shall not succeed," vowed Frederick "William ; "but 
I cannot believe thai" His voice died away, for at that very 
moment there arose from the street a sound as if of the 
breakers of a raging sea approaching ever nearer and nearer, 
until, at last, like roaring thunder the words broke upon their 
ears, " Murderess ! Poisoner ! Curses upon the poisoner ! " 

Wilhelmine sat at the king's feet with perfectly calm face ; 
but he was deathly pale, staring at the windows. 

" You hear, master," said Wilhelmine, contemptuously ; 
" those are precisely the words which I mentioned to you, and 
which were given out in the Kosicrucian meeting to-day." 

"Murderess! Poisoner!" resounded the chorus again. 
" Curses upon the poisoner ! " 

"I knew that they would dare make this attack," said Wil- 
helmine, smihng. " K I had felt guilty I might have fled, or 
besought my king in advance for protection, but I wished 
your Majesty to see how far the malice of my enemies goes, 
and what cruel means were used to banish me." 

"You have done quite right," said the king, gravely; 
" you are a daring and heroic woman, and any " 

A crash, the sound of broken windows, interrupted him, 
and with a loud cry Wilhelmine threw herself upon the king, 
as if she would protect him against the whole world. " Let 
them murder me," she cried, "but not one hair of your be- 
loved head shall they touch." These words, uttered in a loud, 
jubilant voice, sounded in the king's ears like a triumphal 
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song of love, and to the day of bis death he never forgot them. 
The stone had fallen with a great noise, but no second one fol- 
lowed it The curses and roaring continued, but the multitude 
seemed alarmed at its one bold attempt, and undertook nothing 
further. Wilhelmine released the king, whom she had held 
shielded for a moment, and softly dragged him out of his arm- 
chair. 

" Come, beloved — come, you are in danger here ; they will 
begin again presently." 

"Wilhelmine," he said, overcome with emotion, "pick up 
that stone and give it to me. " She bent over, and as she did so, 
the lace scarf about her shoulder slipped down, and he saw a 
dark-red streak upon her beautiful white skin. " You are 
wounded, Wilhelmine — good God, you are wounded ! '* cried 
the king, with horror ; but she had arisen instantly and handed 
him the stone with her siren smile. 

"It is nothing, my king ; this shot from the mob merely 
grazed me. True, it hurts me a little, but my arms are not 
broken." 

"You have borne this wound for me," said the king, deeply 
moved. " You have sheltered and protected me at the danger 
of your own life. Oh, Wilhelmine, I shall never forget this ; 
this stone shall be an eternal memento of your love, your 
heroic fidelity and devotion." But a second frightful crashing 
and thundering resounded, and a couple of stones came flying 
through the broken windows ; at the same instant the doors 
were thrown open, and the lackeys plunged in, to report, pale 
and trembling, that the mob were hui-liug stones against the 
entrance doors of the palace, and that the doors were giving 
way. 

" Save yourself, your Majesty — save yourself," cried Wilhel- 
mine, in horror. " Be so gracious as to let the steward show 
you the way through the garden to the little private entrance 
in the Behrenstrasse. There everything will be quiet, and 
your Majesty can return to the castle without danger." 

"And you, my dear — and you?" asked the king. 

" Oh, \" she said, with an heroic quiet, "shall await the en- 
emy, and if they kill me I shall at least know that the king is 
safe, and that he does not believe me guilty of a crime." Stones 
were falling into the room again, creating frightful confusion, 
while the mob without were cui-sing the poisoner. The furni- 
ture was crashing and falling about under the rain of stones ; 
vases and glasses on marble tables flew into thousands of 
pieces, and stones lay in heaps on the costly carpet ; but above 
all the noise arose Wilhelmiue's entreating voice conjiu*ing the 
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king to flee, or at least to leave this room and go with her 
into some apartment which did not open into the street. But 
the king stood firm, giving his commands in a loud voice to 
the trembling lackeya He ordered them to close the inside 
window-shutters, and they did so crawling about the floor on 
hands and feet, only rising to give one push to each blind as 
they fastened the shutters. Then the king sent the steward 
ofif through the garden for the Chief of Police, with the news 
that the king himself was in the palace stormed by the mob 
and commanding the Chief of Police to drive the assailants 
away. When he had finished giving these orders, and the 
stones began falling idly into the street, rebounding from the 
shutters, the king dismissed all the servants, and remained 
once more alone with the friend of his youth. 

"Wilhelmine,"he said, "you have shown yourself a heroine 
to-day, and I shall never forget it ; and as to the insult which 
you have suffered, you shall have the most brilliant satisfaction 
for it, and they who have tried to destroy you shall be made to 
bow before you.** 

An hour later the noise had died away and the stones had 
ceased to fall against the windows. The Chief of Police had 
called for armed assistance, and the mob had speedily melted 
away before drawn bayonets and sabres. The king had taken 
his departure through the garden and the Behrenstrasse, 
where his wagon awaited him, and had taken with him the 
stone which had struck Wilhelmine's shoulder. As he kissed 
her he said, "Be ready to-morrow at twelve, and expect me 
here, for you shall have the satisfaction which I have promised 
you, my friend." 

Wilhelmine remained alone ; she was pacing up and down 
the salon, smiling and triumphant, and apparently finding 
keen pleasure in the confusion and destruction which sur- 
rounded her. Now and then, when her foot touched a stone, 
she laughed aloud, pushed it away with her foot, and exclaimed : 
" So shall I push you all away, mine enemies. My foot shall 
rest upon every one of you, and the stones you have hurled at 
me shall build tlie stair upon which I shall rise." 

** I have made the most of the matter," she said to herself, 
with keen satisfaction. " I have proved to the king the malice 
and deception of his friends, and shown mine enemies that I 
neither fear them nor flee from them. Well, Messrs. Bischofs- 
werder and Wollner, in the course of time you may come to see 
that it is vain to make war against me, and wisest to form an 
alliance and bestow upon me the fullest recognition." 

As she paced up and down amid the stones and fragments, 
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with the bloody streak upon her shoulder, and with her flash- 
ing eyes, she looked like a panther brooding revenge for the 
wound inflicted. In the midst of her reflections she was in- 
terrupted by a sound like muttered thunder. She threw open 
one of the shutters and looked down Under the Lindens, now 
dark and deserted. But the roar came nearer, and with it a 
reddish glow which now and then flashed out and illuminated 
the single points of the street, and then vanished again, making 
the darkness visible. Gradually, however, the glow spread over 
the whole street, and she saw disguised figures carrying burn- 
ing torches, then four horses, covered with black trappings, 
drawing a long black wagon. In this vehicle there stood a 
coffin, and the count's coronet upon it shimmered in the light 
of the torches as if in the dawn of coming day. A long pro- 
cession of torches followed it, and a couple of carriages com- 
pleted the funeral train. It was the funeral of the Countess 
Julia von Jugenheim, taking its way from Berlin to the ances- 
tral estate where the ashes of her forefathers awaited her.* 

Wilhelmine sat at the window watching the ghostly train 
passing by in the silence of the night, and listening until the 
last sound of the rolling wheels had died away ; then she with- 
drew from the window with an ill-boding light in her eyes 
and a proud smile upon her lips. 

**She is dead," she said, softly, "and the count's coronet 
glows only upon her coffin. But I am alive, and this wound 
upon my shoulder is the rich soil out of which my count's 
coronet shall yet blossom forth. It may take a long time, but 
I can afford to wait, for I shall not die so quickly — I shall sur- 
vive every one of you who are striving to wrest the king's 
heart from me, for our love is sealed with blood, but the vows 
he has taken to you are scattered to the winds." 

The next day, at the hour fixed, the king entered the palace 
of Madame Eietz. He was accompanied by a brilliant suite — 
all his ministers, his cavaliers, and even his eldest son, the 
Crown Prince Frederick William, accompanied him. The 
young Crown Prince found himself obliged to obey his father's 
command and be present ; but as he strode through the brill- 
iant apartments his face was sullen, and when the possessor 

* The corpse of the unfortunate Julia Von Voss, Countess Jugen- 
heim, was placed in the family vault in the church of the von Voss 
estate, Buch. The corpse did not become decomposed, a fact which con- 
firmed the superstitious belief of the people that the countess had not 
died a natural death. This gave rise to a second popular demonstra- 
tion against Wilhelmine Rietz, the supposed murderess, after the king's 
death. 
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of all this splendor advanced to meet him in the salon, and 
the king introduced her as his dear and faithful friend, a 
flash of threatening contempt darted from the usually mild 
eyes of the young Crown Prince to the face of the smiling 
mistress. 

She appreciated the full significance of that glance — it 
pierced her heart like a dagger, and a warning voice in her 
soul murmured, "This youth will destroy you yet ; beware of 
him, he is the avenging angel sent to punish you." But she 
hid her terror and smUed, listening to the king, who related 
to his minister and generals, to Bischofswerder and WoUner, 
and his cavaHers, the events of the previous evening, showing 
the stones which had been hurled into the room, and which, 
by his express command, had not been removed. 

"It was an uproar," said the king, "a mob of the people, 
who think themselves sovereign everywhere in these days, and 
would fain make laws for the king. I hate the mob, and all 
who make use of it to carry out their own plans, and I shall not 
show mercy to such arch-traitors." His eye rested with an 
angry glow upon Bischofswerder and WoUner. They seemed to 
understand the significance of the glance, for they cast down 
their eyes. The king turned then to Wilhelmine, and gently 
drawing the lace scai-f from her shoulder, pointed to the dark 
bruise and the cruel wound. " See," he cried, eagerly — "see, 
gentlemen, this wound Madame Rietz received when she placed 
herself before me to protect my person at the risk of her life ; 
otherwise this stone would have struck me directly upon the 
brow. My son, you see the rescuer of your father ; kiss her 
hand, thank her — and you, my ministers and gentlemen, thank 
the rescuer of the king, the heroic woman who has protected 
me." 

It was indeed brilliant satisfaction which the king ofifered 
his friend, and proud delight for her ambitious heart, when 
the young Crown Prince approached her as she stood like a 
queen in the midst of the generals and ministers and extended 
her hands for his kiss, while the words of thanks resounded 
about her like the humming of bees around the splendid 
chalice of some flower ; but there was a bitter drop of poison 
in all the hum, and the warning voice in her soul repeated, 
" Beware of the Crown Prince, for he is the avenging angel 
who shall punish you." She had seen again the threatening, 
sullen look that the Crown Prince darted at her as he bowed 
before her and kissed her hand at the king's command, and 
she alone knew that his lips had not touched her hand. 
When the king had looked on with a smile as his ministers 
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and cavaliers thanked the rescuer of his life, he turned to the 
picture of his darling son, Count von der Mark, which hung 
life-size upon the wall. 

** My son," said the king, in a loud voice, shaken by emotion, 
"I swear in your presence, and your holy spirit must surely 
be here with us in this hour, that I will repay to your 
mother, whom you so tenderly loved, all the good that she 
has done for me, that I will reward her fidelity, proved last 
night when she risked her life to shield me. My son, I swear 
to you that, so long as I live, I shall be faithful to the savior 
of my life, and that it shall never be possible for her enemies 
to alter the high opinion which I cheiish of her. In token 
of this vow, my sou, I kiss this wound which your true and 
faithful mother has received for me ; " and the king bent 
down over Wilhelmine's shoulder and kissed it. It was a 
great and silent moment, and Wilhelmine's proud and ambi- 
tious heart beat high with delight In one single flash the 
picture of a brilHant and powerful future passed before her 
eyes, and as she bent over the king s hand she swore that 
this picture should be realized ; then, as she raised her head 
again and her eye rested upon her sou's picture, she started, 
and again she felt the dagger in her heart. For the third 
time she had met the Crown Prince's eye, and the third time 
the warning voice in her heart had murmured, ** Beware of 
the Crown Prince, he is the avenging angel who shall punish 
you." 



CHAPTEK XI 
YOUTH VICTORIOUa 

Chaklotte von Stein was in her little summer-house, await- 
ing with beating heart him for whom she never before had had 
to wait, and whom she had now three times vainly requested to 
call upon her for a quiet conversation in that garden which in 
the past ten years had so often heard his voice— his asseverations 
of eternal, unchanging devotion. For three days past Goethe 
had found pretexts for avoiding a morning tUe-d-t^te with 
Charlotte, had excused himself with overwhelming duties, 
with a piece of work begun and requiring to be finished 
without interruption, and finally with the toothache. 

But Charlotte refused to believe that he was hunting up 
pretexts in order to leave time for the dark cloud which 
hovered over both to pass away, and was possessed of the 
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obstinate daring peculiar to clever and admired women, which 
makes them prefer to seize the sword and cut the gordian 
knot rather than wholly untie it with their delicate fingers. 
Charlotte had now sent the fourth invitation to a quiet con- 
versation, and Goethe had at last accepted it. Charlotte was 
waiting for him, her eyes fixed upon the door, and her heart 
beating loudly, but she wished to force herself to be calm, 
friendly, and generous. She knew that Goethe hated nothing 
so much as anger and passion in a woman, and that nothing 
made him more indignant than reproaches, which aroused 
his manly pride and love of freedom, and made him, who was 
usually so loving and gentle, savage and frantic. Char- 
lotte knew this, and wished not to provoke him, for she had 
undertaken to draw him back into the bondage, in which she 
had so long held him a royal prisoner. 

"I will not break with him," she said, **for I feel how 
warmly I still love him, and people shall never speak of me 
as the abandoned beloved of the famous poet. No, no ; I 
will make my peace with him, and everything shall be as it 
was — everything — so be calm, my heart, be quiet" She picked 
up from the table before which she sat the first book that 
came to hand, not noticing what it was ; she wished to fix 
her thoughts, to force her mind to be calm, so she opened 
the book and fixed her still beautiful eyes upon it without 
the slightest interest. It was a part of one of Voltaire's 
works, and Goethe had sent it to her the day before, when 
she sent to ask him for something to read. She remem- 
bered now that she had not read a line of the book ; perhaps 
there was time yet, in case Goethe should ask her about it, so 
she glanced at it here and there, but suddenly stopped and 
read in a whisper, 

** Qui n'a pas I'esprit de son 5ge, 
De son ^e n'a que le malheur I " 

an ill-boding word that darted to her heart and chilled it like 
the touch of the hand of a corpse. Perhaps she, too, lacked 
the spirit of her age and bore only its misfortune upon her 
fading face. She threw the book far from her, with an angry 
shudder, sprung up, and went to the mirror. " Am I, then, 
really old? Is the misfortune of my age written upon my 
features while the spirit of youth and love still glows in 
my heart ? " She stared anxiously at her reflection, examin- 
ing the handwriting of that ugly enemy of women, who mer- 
cilessly steals after their youth, their beauty — who, unseen, 
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accompanies tliem through all the rose-bordered paths of their 
lives, and when he at last shows himself at their side, drives off 
everyone who had worshipped their beauty, loved and adored 
them. Charlotte sighed, for she recognized on her brow the 
writing of this enemy emerging into the clear light of day. 
She sighed, and bent her head sadly. "Yes, it is written 
there that I am forty-six years old, and he who runs may read, 
— he, too, alas ! he, too." 

Then, after a pause, she raised her head again. " Shame 
upon you, Charlotte — shame upon you for insulting your 
friend, your beloved. It is not your outward beauty that he 
loves, it is your inward being ; it was your mind that attract- 
ed him, your heart that fettered him, and the mind and the 
heart have not aged; you are young in spirit, and ardor 
burns in your heart, therefore Goethe's love will be peren- 
nially kindled, and it will be indiflferent to him that age is 
laying its mask upon your face, for he loves in you the 
eternal youth of mind and heart, and it will always be so, 
for Goethe is not like other men — he cares nothing for the 
outward appearance, he looks at the inner man, and that it is 
which he loves in me, and which he will always love ; for 
that, thank God, has not changed, but will retain its eternal 
youth, and therefore rejoice, Charlotte, and be happy, and 
fear not the misfortune of your age. Voltaire is mistaken, 
and I dare correct Voltaire ; his sentence should read : 

" * Qui n*a pas Tesprit de la jeunesse, 
N'aura que le malheur de la vieillesse,' 

Yes, it seems to be so, and it is so ; * he who has not the spirit 
of youth finds only misfortune in age,' " and with the spirit of 
eternal youth upon her brow, and a pleasant smile upon her 
lips, Charlotte advanced to meet the beloved friend who pres- 
ently entered her presence. But to-day he did not see her 
smile ; he came with a grieved face and reserved manner, 
firmly convinced that the thunder-storm which had so long 
been gathering over their heads would break, and he had 
armed himself, presenting a hard surface because the heart 
within was so tender and required so strong an effort to keep 
its tears and pain to itsell 

"Goethe," she whispered, extending both her hands, "I 
thank you for coming." 

"Charlotte, bow can you thank me for that which I do for 
myself as much as for you." 

" Yet, I have had to ask you three times, and each time you 
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have had some pretext for declining," she exclaimed, forgetting 
all her good intentions, and carried away by her iiTitation. 

*' I ? Pretexts ? " he repeated. "Well, yes, if you wish, I did 
avail myself of a pretext ; and you might see from that fact, 
dear Charlotte, how important it is to me to spare you every 
wound, for to anyone else I should have said, * I shall not 
come ; it is better for us to avoid further explanations ' It 
might have been more tactful for you to perceive this and try 
to master your dissatisfaction with me, instead of insisting 
upon explanations which we ought to avoid." 

" But I have no reason for avoiding them. There is not a 
day nor an hour of my life. Wolf, when my life and soul are 
not open to you, and I cannot give an account of every thought 
and feeling. I love you, am faithful to you, and that maies 
up the whole contents of my life. You " 

**0h, beloved," he interrupted, "do not reproach me fur- 
ther ; my heart is weary and worn with reproaches, and my 
soul's wings are lamed so that my imagination cannot regain 
its old free flight." 

" Now you are reproaching me, " she exclaimed, sorrow- 
fully ; " now it is I, the unfortunate, who must bear the blame 
for your lame wings. Oh, Wolf, this is cruel indeed — re- 
proaches for me ! " 

"No, Charlotte," he replied, still speaking gently, '*I do 
not reproach you — and how could I ? If you have had to bear 
much for my sake, it is but fair that I should suffer at your 
hands ; and it is much better, after all, to settle our accounts 
in a friendly way than to try to ignore them, and then, if that 
should not succeed, to part. But I cannot settle my accounts 
with you, because whenever we strike a balance I always come 
off your debtor ; and remembering how much one has to bear 
in dealings with every human being, I think we shall succeed 
in being considerate of one another." 

"Ah," she sighed, " we are not even to attempt to live to- 
gether happily, but only in considerate toleration." 

" I hoped that reciprocal consideration for the weakness of 
each might lead us back to happiness. I, at least, can say for 
myself that I am quite able to be considerate out of the wealth 
of love in my heart." 

"I did not know that I required so much patient toleration 
— consideration ! " exclaimed Charlotte, ruefully. 

" Yet I shall consecrate it to you, and if you have patience 
to hear it, I may as well tell you that your frequent reproaches, 
and irritated moods, unpleasant as they are to me, have left no 
resentment or angler in my heart." 
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** But that, Goethe, is surely because your heart, which is 
both just and generous, must have told you that my reproaches 
were well justified, while my irritable moods, as you call my 
sadness, must certainly seem to you well founded. Tell me. 
Wolf, with what have I reproached you ? What have I said 
that was not called forth by your own changed, cold de- 
meanor?" 

"That is the point ! " exclaimed Goethe, beginning to lose 
his friendly tone and to feel irritated at Charlotte's proud sen- 
sitiveness — ** that is just where the reproach lies — and I must 
say, too, the undeserved reproach. This is the same old song 
that I have been doomed to hear ever since my return — that 
I am changed, and no longer love you. Yet my return, and 
the fact of my remaining here, are the greatest and strongest 
proof of my devotion to you. For it was for your sake that I 
came home — tore myself away from all the beauties of Italy, 
and " 

" And from the beauty who entrapped your faithless hearty 
too," she interjected. 

He ignored the interruption, and continued, more eagerly : 

"And it is for your sake that I have remained here, al- 
though since my return I find the life here almost unendur- 
able. I saw Herder depart with the duchess, who urgently 
besought me to take the vacant place in her travelling car- 
riage, desiring my company for her whole Italian journey ; 
but for your sake I stayed, and still I am condemned to hear 
the same obstinate repetition that I have no affection for any- 
one, and that there is no pleasure to be had from my pres- 
ence." 

" I never said this." 

** Yes, this and much more. Cold, unsympathetic, you called 
me. Ask all my other friends whether I am less sympathetic, 
less communicative, than formerly — whether I am not, on the 
contrary, much more devoted to them." 

" Yes, indeed, that is it. You are more devoted to the 

< old friends and to society because you belong less to me, 

give yourself more unreservedly to the whole community, 

abandoning our separate life in common, having lost the old, 

holy, sacred confidence in me." 

"Oh, Charlotte," he exclaimed, in a pained voice, "how 
profoundly have I rejoiced over that confidence whenever I 
found you in the mood for discussing any interesting subject. 
But I must confess," he continued, with increasing passion, 
unable to restrain himself now that the torrent of reproaches 
had broken its bonds — "I must confess that I cannot endure 
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the manner in which you have hitherto treated me. If I felt 
communicative, you shut me up ; if I wished to tell you of my 
Italian Hfe, you were indifferent ; if I interested myself for our 
friends, I was accused of coldness and lack of sympathy. You 
watch every expression, criticise everything adversely, and 
make me thoroughly mal d mon aise. How can I be frank 
and confidential when you repel me by your uninterrupted 
capricious moodiness ? " 

" Moodiness ? " exclaimed Charlotte, with a burst of tears. 
"As though my mood, my melancholy, depressed state of 
mind, were anything more than the perfectly natural conse- 
quence of the sorrow you cause me." 

" I wish I knew what sorrow I cause you ! Tell me, Char- 
lotte — accuse me of some specific offence, and I may perhaps 
succeed in convincing you that you are wrong." 

"If you wish, Goethe," she exclaimed, eagerly ; " I accuse 
you of having a faithless heai^t, of forgetting the love which 
you swore a thousand times was immortal — could perish only 
with your own souL I accuse you of having twice betrayed it, 
in a lofty passion, and a most ignoble one." 

" Charlotte, reflect upon what you say, and weigh your words 
well, lest they wound me to the depths of my soul." 

" When did you ever weigh your words ? You wounded me 
to the soul, wounded me in the deadliest way. Or did you im- 
agine that it could do otherwise than mortally offend me to 
have you tell me to my face that you had been in love with an- 
other woman in Rome, and had fled to escape from your pas- 
sion?" 

" Fled to save myself for you, Charlotte — to keep myself 
true to you." 

" What sort of rescue is it, when love is already dead ? What 
fidelity, that clings to a mere meaningless word ? And though I 
can understand how the beauty and charm of a young Italian 
girl might well enchant you, making you forget your allegiance 
for the moment, what am I to say to that which now happens 
here from day to day in my immediate presence ? What am I to 
think of the great poet, noble man, and generous, high-minded, 
loving friend who can find pleasure in secret and unclean in- 
tercourse with a person of no rank or education, belonging to 
the most wretched and demoralized family — whom I, in short, 
do not consider of sufficiently good repute to employ as my 
waiting maid ? To think of Goethe, poet, Privy Councillor, and 
scholar, stealing at night, and in disguise, to that wretched hovel 
to visit a drunkard's daughter ! To think of my Goethe, the 
darling of my soul, my pride, my love, turning away from me 
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to a person so low that ho is ashamed of her, and steals away 
in secret, taking care that no one recognize him ! " 

" K I have done this, it was for your sake," he exclaimed, 
pale with excitement, his eyes flashing and his lips trembling. 
** K I stole away to her secretly, it was because I knew how 
your clear eyes see everything as if through a distorting glass, 
and that you are not now capable of looking from any lofty 
stand-point at such trivial, earthly, sensual relationships. If 
you were wise and generous, Charlotte, you would ignore a 
relation which lies wholly outside of the sphere in which we 
both live. Who is the worse for it ? Who can lay claim to the 
sentiments which I cherish for the unfortunate creature, or the 
hours I spend with her ? " 

Charlotte raised her arms to heaven with a loud cry of pain. 
" Oh, God ! oh, my God ! he confesses it — he admits this 
wretched liavion!" 

*' Yes, " he replied, proudly, " he admits it, but he entreats 
you, at the same time, help me to keep this relationship which 
is repugnant to you from degenerating — help me to keep it just 
as it is. Give me your confidence once more, look at the matter 
from a natural stand-point, and let me speak with you calmly 
and truly about it Then I hope that aU may be restored to 
the former good, pure understaiiding between us." 

** Ihave no such hope," she replied, throwing back her head, 
and continuing, with all the pride and contempt natural to a 
virtuous woman : " There can never again be anything good and 
pure if this person is to stand between us, a woman who 
causes me to blush with shame and humiliation whenever I 
think that the hand which touches mine has perhaps touched 
hers, that these lips — oh. Wolf, it makes me shudder with 
shame, anger, and disgust when I think that you could kiss 
me when you had kissed her a little while before." 

" This thought shall never disturb you again," he said, in a 
harsh tone, his face deathly pale. "I have endured much for 
the sake of my love for you, but you have now overstepped 
the bounds which a man's honor must defend even against 
the dearest woman. I need only repeat that you will never 
again have to conquer your disgust at thought of receiving 
from me a kiss while I may, as you think, have kissed another 
but a short time before. As to the other, I can only say that 
you are perfectly right in reproaching me for going to her 
secretly and concealing my relation to her. You are right, it 
is cowardly. A man must be ready to confess to all his deeds, 
and this I shall henceforth do. Farewell, Charlotte ; you 
have shown me the way to follow, and I shall follow it If we 
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should never meet again upon this path, let me assure you 
that I owe you the happiest and best years of my life. I have 
never known anything more precious than my confidence in 
you, which has from the beginning been boundless. That 
being taken from me, I shall be a different man, changing more 
and more." 

He was silent, struggling to force down the tears which 
strove to flow from his eyes. Charlotte stared at him in breath- 
less horror. Her heart stood still, her lips parted, but she 
repressed the cry of agony as he repressed his tears. 

A single warm, tender, forgiving word might, perhaps, 
have called him back, and all the misunderstandings might 
have been smoothed away ; but Charlotte was too proud a 
woman, and her love had been too deeply offended, her vanity 
too keenly wounded, for her to speak that single word. For 
ten long years she had exercised so powerful an influence 
over Goethe's whole being that she may, perhaps, have expected 
him to stay with her, to humble himself before her, and try 
to bring about a peace. 

She forgot, however, that though a man forgive a woman's 
doubting his love, he never forgives her wounding his pride 
or attacking his honor. 

Charlotte did not speak; she stood as though petrified, 
saw him take his hat, bow to her, and murmur, with white, 
trembling lips, "Farewell, beloved Charlotte — farewell ! " 

Then there was a silence, and she saw and heard nothing 
more. Her dazed eyes sought the vanished figure, and not 
finding it, growing conscious of her profound and fearful 
loneliness, Charlotte sunk, as though broken by the storm of 
emotion, upon her knees, rested her aims upon the door 
through which he had vanished, and her white lips murmured, 
" Farewell, thou last dream of my youth — farewell, my last 
hope, my one dream of delight — farewell ! It is night all around 
me — night and chill and solitude ! My youth, my love, have de- 
serted me — old age is here, and solitude of the heart. No one 
will ever love me again. I shall be alone — frightfully, hor- 
ribly alone ! Farewell I " 

While Charlotte was thus lamenting, Goethe was striding 
across the little park to the dark allee, the confidant of so 
many years. Here he wandered up and down, seeking in vain 
to calm his troubled feelings. When, after hours of struggle 
and sad introspection, he left the aZZfe, his brow wore an ex- 
pression which rested upon it now for the first time. Gravely, 
proudly earnest, his eyes glowed, but not with enthusiasm. 
It was a dark, ill-boding fire that glowed in his eyes. 
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" Descended into bell and arose from the dead,"* he mur- 
mured, with n scornful smile, and strode through the streets 
to the little dlee in which stood the hovel where Christine Vul- 
plus dwelt with her drunken father and her poverty-stricken 
brothers and sistera She met him with an exclamation of 
delif^'ht and surprise, for this was the first time that Goethe 
liad entered the poor bttle dwelling-room by daylight. He 
oiKjned his arms wide, and she flew to his hearty and throwing 
her beautiful arms about his neck, kissed him. 

Goethe pressed her to his bosom, letting her dainty head 
rest upon his heart Then he slowly lifted it up, looked long 
and thoughtfully into her blue eyes, and said, with a smile, 
** Christine, will you be my wife ? " 

A deep blush spread over her face and throat, and she 
burst into a clear, meriy laugh that sounded like the morning 
tones of the lark in the poet's weaiy ears and showed two 
dainty rows of exquisite teeth between coral lips. 

**I your wife, dearest? Why do you jest with me, and 
why should you tease your poor Christine, you great and 
mighty gentleman ? " 

** It is no jest, Christine, and I am not teasing — lam asking 
you in solemn earnest, will you be my wife ? " 

**In earnest? " she repeated, and her large, childlike eyes 
were fixed upon Goethe in amazement. He watched her with 
a tender smile. 

" Come, Christine, answer ? " 

*' But you must answer first, my dearest, my master. Do 
you love me ? Am I still your darling child — your lark, your 
little modest violet? " 

" Yes, you are all that, and shall always be, my child — my 
precious, my darling, my lark, my violet.'* 

" Veiy well, then, let me be as I am, my dearest master. I 
am far too humble a little person ever to be the wife of a distin- 
guished gentleman. I should be ridiculous enough if I should 
undertake to fill a position at your side, and be Madame 
Privy Councillor, and one day you might come to think I had 
only married you for the sake of all the society fol-de-roL" 

"I should never think that, my darling — I know that you 
love me." 

'* Then understand me too, and see that I must stay as I 
am, for it was like this that you liked me, and for a Madame 
Privy Councillor I never was meant." 

T5he nodded at Goethe and pressed her head upon his heart 

J" Goethe's own words. See Letters to Charlotte von Stein, vol. iii., 
r B28 (German edition). 
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" Let me be a violet blooming in the stillness, not seen or 
noticed by anyone except yourself, my beloved master. I 
will wait upon you, be your maid, take care of your house. 
I am fit for that, and it is fitting work for me ; but I cannot 
be a distinguished lady, wearing your proud name. K I did 
that I should blush for myself, now and then, and be ashamed 
of myself; but if I am your servant you may have some 
pleasure in me — you can laugh at me when I am stupid, and 
need never be ashamed of the ignorant little thing that steals 
about near you and wishes for nothing better than to be 
within reach of you and have you look kindly at her now and 
then." 

"I shall always look kindly at you, Christine, and you 
shall always be near me," said Goethe, deeply moved. 

** Always near you ! " she cried, with delight. " Oh, beloved, 
do that — take me with you ! Let me be your maid, cook, 
housekeeper ; I will serve and obey you, and respect you as my 
master, and love you as my dearest and best, my lover ! " 

** And I," said Goethe, laying his hand upon her gold- 
brown hair, " swear to you by the eternal spirit of love and 
nature to love you, and to make your happiness the holiest 
care of my life. I swear to j^ou that I will honor and revere 
you as my wife, protect and ^eld you as my child, and be to 
you both husband and father until death us do part." 

He bent over and kissed her head and forehead, looking 
long into her deep-blue eyes. " Now come, my daiiing — 
come ! " 

" Where ? It is bright daylight, and you cannot mean to 
walk through the street with me?" 

" Yes, publicly, in bright daylight ! " 

" But that will not do," she said, alarmed and abashed. 
" It is not fitting for such a famous and distinguished man to 
go along the public streets in the company of such a stupid, 
lowly creature as I am. "What would people say ? " 

" Let them say what they please ! Come, my little violet — I 
will transplant you into my garden, and you shall thrive and 
blossom there for my delight." 

She resisted no further, but hastily threw a kerchief over 
her shoulders and placed a hat, with some roses of her own 
making, upon her brown curls. Then she left her father's 
lowly dwelHng, and walked proud and happy at Goethe's side 
to the stately house in the market-place which was to be her 
home from this time on. 

Goethe led her up the broad steps and through the ante- 
room into his work-room. 
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They were silent, but their eyes shone. 

Goethe took oflf her hat, drew the kerchief from her 
shoulders, pressed her to his heart, and gazing heavenward, 
said, in a loud, solemn tone : 

**0flmal9 liab* ich geirrt, und habe mich wieder gefanden, 
Aber Klucklicher iiie; nun ist das Madcben mein GlUck! 
Ist au<b dies fin Irrtbum, so scliont micb ibr kltigereu Cotter, 
Uud b<}uebmt ibu mir erst diUben am kalteu Gestad 1 " 



CHAPTER XH 
YOUTH VICTORIOUS. 



They did not know nor love each other, the two great 
spirits who shone like Dioscurje over Weimar, shedding their 
lustre over all Germany. They kept at a distance from each 
other, these heroes of poesy, and yet there was a won- 
drous resemblance in their inner life, different as were the 
circumstances of their outward being. Goethe, the poet 
already recognized, the distinguished man who had never 
known the paltry cares of life ; Schiller, still in the midst 
oi the struggle, creating the beautiful and the good, but 
dreaming of still loftier achievements, living humbly and 
battling with want and poverty. And this want and poverty 
were destined to be in nowise lessened by Schiller's accept- 
ance, in 1789, of the Professorship of History at Jena, for the 
professorship involved no salary. 

**A certain Herr Friedrich Schiller," wrote Privy Councillor 
Wolfgang von Goethe, in his official report to Duke Carl 
August, "who has made himself favorably known b}^ his 
* History of the Decline of the Netherlands,' is said to be in- 
clined to accept a position at Jena. The possibility of this 
acquisition is the more favorably to be considered because 
the services of the candidate may be had gratis." 

Gratis ! The Dukes of Weimar, Meiningen, Altenburg, and 
Gotha, who divided among them the expense of maintaining 
the University of Jena, could offer to the author of " Don 
Carlos," "Fiesco," "Louise MuUer," and "The Bobbers," no 
other reward than a professorship without a salary. They 
gave him a title only, a position which conferred fame and 
honor upon themselves — and saved their pockets ! 

Schiller accepted the proffered position with the poet's 
generous intention, finding in fame and honor more than 
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money. His friends were dissatisfied enough, and Korner, 
always practical, endeavored to induce his friend to think a 
little of the necessities of life, and let the Minister of State 
feel that it was an ignoble action to offer Schiller such a 
position. But Schiller's independent spirit declined to re- 
quest as a favor from anyone what the duke and Goethe 
should have recognized as a duty. He would not beg and 
plead for daily bread for the professor, when he cherished the 
hope of supporting himself as a poet. He was used to poverty 
and privation, to the struggle with want and hardship. And 
care and anxiety had been his most faithful companions 
through life. The poet was always looking heavenward, 
rejoicing in the glory of God, while the world and its splen- 
dors were divided among those who understood better than 
the poet, how to keep their hands open and grasp all that 
came in their way of the treasures of eai^th. His heart was 
so great, and his claims were so modest — so little directed 
toward outward things, so wholly concentrated upon the 
highest objects. He cared nothing for accumulating wealth 
or treasure, and declined the rich wife whom Korner proposed 
to him to man-y, declaring that his heart alone, and no pecuni- 
ary considerations, should determine his choice of a bride. 

His loving heart ! Had not Schiller his Charlotte as well 
as Goethe ? The year 1789, which was of such importance 
in the history of Goethe's life, separating forever from his 
friend Charlotte von Stein, was destined to be of equal im- 
portance for Schiller, bringing vnth it the decisive moment 
between him and Charlotte von Kalb. 

Charlotte von Kalb underwent the same experience as 
Charlotte von Stein, and at about the same time. She found 
herself asking Schiller in vain to call upon her, just as Char- 
lotte von Stein had begged Goethe. And he had persistently 
evaded her, using as a pretext the work of his new professor- 
ship in Jena, which made it impossible for him to visit 
Weimar even for one single day. 

Finally Charlotte sent to Jena a mounted messenger with 
the concise statement, "If you do not come to Weimar to 
me to-day, I shall come to Jena to you to-morrow. Answer." 

And Schiller's answer was, "I am coming." 

She was expecting him, her large brown eyes fastened upon 
the door, and nameless fear and pain possessing her heart. 

" He shall not find me weak," she murmured. ** I shall not 
weep and lament ; may my pride support me, and enable me 
to accept with a calm smile the decision as to our future, not 
letting him suspect what I suffer. I will conceal my feelings, 
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and it shall depend upon Lim whether or not he draw away, 
with loving tenderness, the veil I shall throw over them, and 
understand again the warm heart-beat and glowing love." 

And Charlotte von Kalb did, indeed, disguise her feelings 
as she advanced to meet Schiller. 

" Here you are at last, my Friedrich," she said. ** And to 
bring you here required my threat that I should come to 
you." 

*' No, dearest friend," replied Schiller, calmly, " I should 
have come at this time without that, for you know I love you 
with all my heart, and I felt the need of seeing you once 
more. I was, however, very busy — ^very much driven." 

A bitter smile hovered upon Charlotte's lips, but she sup- 
pressed it at once. " It is very natural that the new professor 
should be busy and have no time for his friends," she said, 
" yet, Friedrich, it was necessary for me to speak with you, 
for Hfe has brought me to a parting of the ways, and I must 
choose which one I will take." 

** I know that your good heart and good sense will always 
lead you to enter the right path, Charlotte," said Schiller, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

She nodded a slight assent " When we last spoke I was 
passionate, excited. I reproached you for not having spoken 
to my husband and finally brought about the necessary de- 
cision. I believe I even wept, and accused you of faithless- 
ness and ingratitude." 

" Then why recaU these memories, Charlotte ? I have tried 
to forget all that, and only to remember that a man must not 
keep close accounts with his friends, but must write their 
moods all to their credit We have both cherished a beauti- 
ful dream, Charlotte, and have, alas ! been forced to the per- 
ception that in this prosaic world romantic castles in the air 
cannot be realized." 

" Do you mean by castles in the air the plans we made for 
the future ? " 

" Yes," replied Schiller, with some hesitation. " I am re- 
luctantly obliged to say. A marriage with you would be 
for me the most glorious castle in the air which my fancy 
can picture, and it may surely be forgiven to my love and my 
egotism if I once thought the day might come when this 
glorious castle would settle down upon earth and open its 
golden portals to me. But this blissful delight was soon fol- 
lowed by calm reflection, which reminded me that all the 
celestial visions must be renounced." 

" Why renounced ? " 
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" Because I am not in a position to oflfer you any compen- 
sation for the sacrifice which you have to make, and because 
I shudder at the thought of your repenting what you had 
done. You are a distinguished woman, of aristocratic habits, 
accustomed to the comforts of wealth. I am a poverty-stricken 
German professor, accustomed to want and privation, and not 
able to offer my wife anything better. She who marries me 
must begin life with modest views and humble aspirations, 
renouncing the usual happiness, and accepting mere hopes 
and plans. This would require much self-denial, even of a 
young girl just entering life, and much more of a woman 
of wealth, whom I should be leading from a palace to 
a humble cottage, whom I should deprive of everything — 
rank, wealth, her very son himself, whom she dearly loves. 
And I am not certain that I could offer adequate compensa- 
tion for all thai Charlotte, my life is one of hard labor, and 
your hands are too tender to bear its wounds. Forgive the 
poet for thinking, in the joy of his love for you, what bliss it 
would be to call you his own, without reflecting that his own 
gratification must be purchased at cost of your happiness." 

" You are right, dear friend," she said — " ooe must never 
be led by love to egotism, and the happiness of the beloved 
object should be dearer to us than oin* own. Let us each re- 
member this and act accordingly. You think only of my 
happiness — let me think of yoiurs. I entreat you by the 
spirit of truth, which surely must be with us in this hour, 
tell me the truth — answer me one question as honestly and 
unevasively as you would to your Msier. Do you love me so 
ardently, so exclusively, that to possess me would make you 
happy ? " 

"That, Charlotte, is a question which God alone could 
answer." 

**God dwells in every human heart, and by the God of 
love I entreat you to give me a truthful answer to the ques- 
tion, *Do you love me so ardently, so exclusively, that to 
possess me would make you happy ? * " 

A long pause followed. The God of truth and love, 
whose presence Charlotte had so solemnly proclaimed, stared 
out of the two pale faces, gazing eye to eye, blanched by the 
conviction that nothing upon earth is permanent — that every- 
thing changes and passes away, love included ! 

" No," said Schiller, at last, in a low voice, " I do not love 
you so ardently and exclusively that to possess you would 
make me happy, and I do not believe that we should be happy 
together^ for there must be no passion in either heart when 
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there is to be a life-long marital union. And, Charlotte, 
morally you stand too high for me, and I do not beheve that 
a woman who is a most excellent being would make me happy. 
I must have about me a woman whom I can mould, who 
would be more or less a product of my own creation, who 
would belong to me alone, whom I alone can make happy, 
and whose presence would be a constant refreshment for my 
own Ufe — a woman young in experience and pUable, not gifted 
or distinguished, but capable of culture, and devoted to me, 
and eager to afford me equable, cheerful, comfortable daily 
life." 

"In one word, a woman who is young," said Charlotte, 
calmed by virtue of her injured pride ; "or, rather, a young 
girl resembling a fair white sheet, upon which your love may 
write the first word." 

" Yes, Charlotte — so it ia You understand my heart, as 
you always did." 

"From this day I resign and renounce this compre- 
hension, and give you one farewell piece of advice : Go to 
Fraulein von Lengefeld and ask her to play the part of 
the white she^t upon which you propose to write your name. 
I give you this last advice to marry her because she seems to 
me to possess all the quahties which you desire in your wife : 
she is not gifted, not an important personage, has had no 
experience of life, and is an admirable person." 

" She is a noble, amiable being," exclaimed Schiller, passion- 
ately — " a being full of innocence and goodness, a pure crea- 
tion, all heart and sentiment, gentleness and loving kindness, 
possessed of a generous heart, and a beautiful mind, suscep- 
tible of cultivation. She has appreciation for things intel- 
lectual, reverence for all things beautiful and sacred, and is as 
modest and retiring, charming, playful, and childish, as can be." 

" In one word, she is an ideal," said Charlotte, contempt- 
uously. " But now fix your thoughts upon me a moment. At 
my request, you have told me the exact truth ; now listen to 
some of it from me. We might have saved ourselves all 
painful explanations, but I vnshed to look into the depths of 
your heart and know whether I should wound you all too 
deeply if I should tell you what I am forced to say. But I 
am quieted now, upon that point, so hear the truth from me. 
My romantic castles in the air collapsed so long ago that I 
can scarcely remember them, and look back upon them as 
upon a wretched dream which could never have been fulfilled. 
Now I am awake, and I remain what I have been, the wife of 
Herr von Kalb, the mother of my son. The present envelops 
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me once more, and the past, with all its memories and follies, 
is obliterated." 

"I am rejoiced to hear this," said Schiller, in a calm, clear 
voice, fixing his great blue eyes upon Charlotte's cold, proud 
face ; " I am glad that the past is obliterated for you as for 
me, for that enables me to speak freely with you of the hap- 
piness which I now hope and expect for my future. I love 
Charlotte von Lengefeld, and now that you turn me from you, 
I have a right to ask her to become my wife." 

" Go and do so," rephed Charlotte von Kalb, calmly ; " our 
roads part, but my blessing is upon you. Our view of the 
future differs, and further correspondence would be burden- 
some, while the letters of the past can have no further signifi- 
cance. I therefore request you to return me mine." 

"I thought that this request might be one of the reasons for 
your desiring my presence, as you had mentioned it several 
times in writing, and, accordingly, I brought them with me. 
Here they are. I have preserved them all carefully, and I 
confess that it has given me very great pain to part with 
these relics of the past." 

He offered her a small sealed package which he had drawn 
out of his breast-pocket as he spoke. But she did not take it; 
she pointed, with a slight gesture, to a table standing near. 
"Thank you, I will go and bring your letters ! " 

She walked rapidly into the adjoining room, closing the 
door behind her. With trembling hands she drew out the 
little box in which she had preserved Schiller's letters, and 
impacked them from it. She kissed them, pressed them to 
her heart, to her eyes, then kissed them again and again ; but 
seeing that a tear had fallen upon the paper, she dried it away 
carefully and returned quickly to Schiller. 

She paused a moment, calmly and proudly, on the threshold. 

" Schiller, here are the letters ! " 

He approached and took them from her hand, which she 
instantly withdrew. Then she turned back into the room 
and closed the door. 

This was the parting after years of devoted love I 

Schiller left the house with an aching heart and frowning 
brow. But his eyes were soon shining, and the pain at his 
heart died away, giving place to the delicious consciousness 
that he was free to offer heart, hand, and life to her whom he 
loved. 

A few days after, the poet's longing was fulfilled. He went 
to Kudolstadt, and the sisters received him vdth loving 
pleasure and fr^k cordiality. 
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Both ! But one only was free, and he could offer his hand 
to Charlotte only — not to CaroUne ! The vow of fidelity fet- 
tered her hand, and although Herr von Beulwitz might have 
been ready to agree to a separation, there were other fetters 
for Caroline. She was her sister's confidante, and knew that 
Charlotte cherished a tender love for Schiller. 

They were together in the cosey living-room of the sisters, 
for the mother had gone away for a few days. Schiller sat 
between the sistera, and a happy enthusiasm shone in his eyes 
and illumined his face. 

'* Oh, my deai'ly beloved, how happy I am to be with you 
again ! I am free from all ties, and feel like a disembodied 
spirit in your presence ! " 

" Schiller,'* whispered Cai'oline, laying her hand gently 
upon his arm — "Schiller, I have a word to say to you. 
Come ! " 

She led him to the window, and leaned toward him so closely 
that her lips touched the blonde locks that lay upon his ear. 
"Schiller," she whispered, "you love my sister, and I know 
that she loves you. Take courage. Confess your love, and 
God bless you both ! " 

As she spoke, she turned and left the room, going up to 
her quiet bed-room, where she shut herself in and fell upon 
her knees. Her eyes were tearless, and her great soul exalted 
above all pain in that hour of holy renunciation. This great- 
hearted, noble woman was too chaste to speak, even in the 
presence of God alone, the secret which reposed like the holy 
grail in the depth of her souL But she raised her eyes to 
God, and perhaps God read in the look of pain and resigna- 
tion the story of her sacrifice. 

" Be happy, Schiller ! Hail and blessings to thee and my 
sister ! Hail and blessings upon both, whom I love with a 
love which gladly goes toward its death, and accept without 
a murmur sdl this pain and renunciation. Be happy, Schiller, 
and I shall be so too ! " 

When, after long wrestling in prayer, she again went down 
to the dwelling-room, her face shone with joy, and a blissful 
smile played over her lips as she found the two pressed heart 
to heart in tender embrace. 

" Oh, Caroline — dear Caroline I she has confessed to me, 
and you are quite right ! She loves me, she is mine ! And 
you, too, Caroline — we three belong together for all eternity ! " 

" For all eternity, my friend and brother ! " 

She laid her hand gently upon Schiller's arm and Char- 
lotte's neck. 
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"Now I have found the safe haven of rest/* said Scliiller, 
deeply moved — " my home, and eternal calm and peace. Your 
love hovers about me like a halo, ye beloved sisters, and I 
seem to behold all the world in a new light. And now, Caro- 
line, all the great expectations which you build upon me shall 
be realized, for happiness will lift me above myself. Oh, 
Lotte, you shall never again say that I am grave and sombre, 
for your love will shed perpetual brightness upon my path, 
and I shall learn from you to laugh and be merry. Oh, 
God ! I thank thee for letting me find this happiness ! I, too, 
was born in Arcadia ! " 

They clasped each other in one long embrace, they wept 
for joy, and exchanged vows of holy, undying love. 

The days of betrothal which Schiller now spent were bliss- 
ful onea Frau von Lengefeld had given her consent more 
promptly than the lovers expected, and Duke Carl August 
conferred upon Schiller as a wedding present the title of 
Hofrath, and a salaiy of two hundred thalers for the Jena pro- 
fessorship. The Hofrath's title rejoiced Frau von Lengefeld's 
heart, and reconciled her aristocratic mind to the thought that 
her daughter Charlotte, who had been on the verge of becom- 
ing a lady-in-waiting at Court, was to marry a civilian. The two 
hundred thalers seemed to Schiller a substantial foundation 
for his new household. For he was used to living upon almost 
nothing, satisfying his wants most modestly, and " room is in 
the smallest cottage for a happy loving pair." 

They were a "happy loving pair," and not the slightest 
cloud darkened their horizon. If a cloud had appeared, Car- 
oline's watchful eye would have seen it and guarded against it 
before the beloved couple to whom she had consecrated her 
whole heart had even noticed it. For Caroline kept faith- 
ful watch, and she stood beside the happy twain a devoted good 
genius. 

Schiller gazed, now and then, with a dreamy smile, into the 
clear eyes of his Lotte, and asked her doubtfully whether she 
really loved him. 

Then she always laughed, and asserted that she had long 
loved him, and that Caroline could bear witness to the fact, 
having known her secret all along. 

" Ajad it was she who betrayed the sweet secret to me," ex- 
claimed Schiller ; "yes, Caroline was the good angel * who came 
to meet my timid heart' " 

" Yes, she is an angel," said Caroline, thoughtfully. " I look 
up to her as to a being far above me, and I may as well con- 
fess it, beloved, the thought sometimes troubles me that Car- 
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oline may perhaps be more to jou than I, and that I am really 
not essential to your happiness." 

He looked into her pretty face with an expression of de- 
lighted peace. ''Tour love is all that I need to make me 
happy. That is the greatest blessing in our union — that it 
rests upon itself and moves forever in a simple circle, so that 
I have no fear of ever being less to you and Caroline, or of re- 
ceiving less from you. Our love need know no anxiety, no 
careful watchfulnesa How could I rejoice in always being 
with you, how could I always be master of my own soul, if I 
had not the perfect assurance that what I devote to one is not 
taken at the expense of the other ? My soul moves between 
you freely and surely, turning from one to the other, the same 
ray, the same star, reflected in diflferent mirrors. Caroline is 
nearest me in age, and therefore in the form of our thoughts 
and feelings. She has helped me to the expression of more 
sentiment than you, my Lotte. But not for all the world 
would I have this otherwise, or you other than you are. What 
Caroline already has in advance of you, you must receive from 
me ; your soul must unfold in the atmosphere of my love, and 
you must be my creation. * Your blossoms must unfold in 
the spring-time of my love.' " 

"Yes," exclaimed Charlotte, embracing him warmly, "I 
will be your creation, and shall rejoice in the consciousness 
that I belong to you and can contribute something to your 
joy in life." 

On the morning of February 20, 1790, Schiller drove in 
a covered vehicle from Jena toward Rudolstadi But the car- 
riage stopped at the little village close by Jena, in Meiningen- 
Jena, before the village church, with its pointed steeple and 
gilded weathercock. 

The sexton stood in the open door, in Sunday coat and 
solemn aspect. A tall, slender man in a wedding suit stepped 
out of the carriage, his face pale, and a wonderful light illu- 
minating his features. With loving care he helped a lady 
dismount ; then came a younger one, pale, but radiant vdth 
love and the peace of God. Finally a young girl with rosy 
cheeks, and an embarrassed smile upon her fresh lips, was 
about to step out, but the tall gentleman would not permit 
her little foot to touch the carriage-step. He took the dainty, 
slender figure in his arms and carried her across the rough 
pavement to the door of the church. 

The two ladies followed the pair with a loving smile, and 
behind them all came the sexton. With a shake of the head 
at this unusually quiet festivity, he did as Herr Pastor 
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Schmidt, who now appeared in full ecclesiastical array be- 
tween the burning candles of the altar, had told him to do — 
he closed and bolted the church door, so that no one might 
see what was passing within. 

Ye winter storms, hold your breath and blow more softly ; 
and you, cold blue sky, gaze down more warmly, kindly ; and 
you, sun, send a ray hither into the Httle village church of 
Meiningen-Jena. For there, within, before the altar, by the 
side of his lovely bride, stands Friedrich Schiller. Charlotte 
is weeping with emotion and happiness ; her mother, standing 
at her side, folds her hands and prays. Caroline's eyes are 
turned heavenward, and surely God understands her look, 
and the silent entreaty of her trembling lips. 

Schiller's face is beaming with joy. The firm earnestness 
of ripened manhood speaks from his great blue eyes, gazing 
at the pastor standing before the altar and announcing to 
the two whom he is about to unite the holy duties of their 
union. 

Oh ! blow more gently, ye cruel winter winds ; do not 
touch the poet's breast with your cruel fingers! He has 
suffered much from the cold and the storms of winter; 
has wandered steep and thorny paths ; has seen the tender 
blossoms of his heart frozen and wilted by the winter's cold. 
Blow now more softly ; let the spring come, and the buds of 
his hope bloom in the sweet air of summer ! Shine into the 
little church of God with cheerful radiance, thou sun of God. 
Greet the poet Friedrich Schiller, the poet of the German 
nation, who is celebrating the one great joy of his life in 
modest quiet, without display or splendor. But — 

** Ach, des Lebens schonste Feier, 
Endet auch des Lebens Mai, 
Mit dem Giirtel, mit dem Schleier, 
Beisst der Schonewabn eutzwei." 



THB END, 
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